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Apple-DEC  plot  gels 

Firms  to  lay  out  framework  for  linking  systems 


BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 

CW  STAFF 

BOSTON  —  Apple  Computer, 
Inc.  and  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
are  expected  to  unveil  today  the 
underpinnings  of  a  strategy  for 
enabling  users  to  easily  swap 
files,  access  databases  and  utilize 
peripherals  between  both  com¬ 
panies’  network  environments. 

In  briefings  to  analysts  last 
week,  DEC  and  Apple  said  they 
would  provide  third-party  and 
corporate  developers  with  a 
blueprint  of  plans  first  an¬ 
nounced  eight  months  ago.  The 
two  firms  will  outline  a  set  of 
base  services  that  include  soft¬ 
ware  specifications,  application 
programming  interfaces  and  util¬ 
ities  covering  file,  print  and  oth¬ 
er  basic  protocols. 

These  developer’s  aids  will 
serve  as  the  foundation  on  which 
to  build  advanced  applications 
such  as  Apple  Macintosh-to- 
DEC  VAX  SQL  services,  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  analyst. 


Analysts  said  DEC  and  Apple 
will  begin  providing  these  base 
services  12  to  18  months  from 
now.  It  will  take  at  least  four 
months  for  developers  to  write 
applications  based  on  the  ser¬ 
vices  once  they  are  released,  an 
analyst  said.  The  formal  an¬ 
nouncement  will  be  made  in 
front  of  an  audience  of  150  to 
300  programmers  before  the 
Macworld  Expo/Boston  confer¬ 
ence  on  Wednesday. 

Directions  included 

The  integration  tools  represent 
a  clear  attempt  by  Apple  to  exert 
some  control  over  the  booming 
Apple-to-DEC  communications 
market  by  providing  a  set  of 
standard  guidelines  and  tools. 
The  Cupertino,  Calif.,  worksta¬ 
tion  vendor  has  taken  similar 
steps  in  the  Apple-to-IBM  mar¬ 
ket  (see  story  page  SR/6). 

While  products  already  exist 
that  tie  Appletalk  to  Decnet,  the 
new  specifications  are  expected 
Continued  on  page  84 


Micro  Channel  tuned  out 


BY  ALAN  J.  RYAN 

CW  STAFF 


Users  anticipating  a  flood  of  IBM 
Micro  Channel  Architecture- 
compatible  computers  by  the 
end  of  this  year  should  instead 
begin  preparing  for  a  drought. 

Acceptance  of  MCA  has  been 
slower  than  originally  anticipat¬ 
ed  by  vendors  that  were  ready  to 
dive  into  the  potential  profit  pool 
created  through  IBM  technol¬ 
ogy.  And  users  willing  to  move  to 
the  new  bus  architecture  are 
likely  to  buy  IBM  until  the  clones 
are  able  to  prove  their  worthi¬ 
ness  and  compatibility. 

While  overall  sales  have  been 
slowly  rising  for  IBM’s  MCA- 
based  Personal  System/2s,  IBM 
is  not  likely  to  surpass  its  1987 
Personal  Computer  AT  sales 
with  MCA  sales  this  year.  Mean¬ 
while,  some  PC-compatible  ven¬ 


dors  are  laying  low,  content  to 
let  IBM  drum  up  business  for  the 
MCA  machines. 

Dell  Computer  Corp.,  which 
was  the  first  company  to  an¬ 
nounce  it  was  building  a  Micro 
Continued  on  page  85 


Aging  Univac  system 
triggers  O’Hare  air  jam 


BY  JEANS.  BOZMAN 

CW  STAFF 


CHICAGO  —  An  18-year-old  ra¬ 
dar-tracking  system  broke  down 
last  week  at  O’Hare  Internation¬ 
al  Airport,  the  world’s  busiest, 
leaving  air-traffic  controllers 


its  capacity.  The  same  tracking 
system  is  also  used  at  22  other 
major  airports  and  at  39  smaUer 
airports  nationwide. 

The  breakdown  in  the  Univac 
computer  —  the  Automated  Ra¬ 
dar  Terminal  System  III  known 
as  ARTS  III  —  forced  O’Hare 


Attention  passengers 

A  computer  breakdown  at  O'Hare  International  Airport  affected  nearly 
half  the  day's  flights  on  Aug.  1 


Number  of  landings  and 
takeoffs  from  O'Hare 


2,300 


Number  of  aircraft  delayed 

1,000 

Normal  spacing  between  planes 

Less  than  five  miles 

Spacing  on  Aug.  1 

More  than  seven  miles 

Average  delay  on  Aug.  1 

20  to  30  minutes 

INFORMATION  PROVIDED  BY  THE  FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION 

CW  CHART:  FRANK  C.'O’CONNELL 

without  electronic  identification 
of  aircraft  and  resorting  to  paper 
flight  plans.  The  incident  came 
just  days  after  the  Federal  Avia¬ 
tion  Administration  awarded 
IBM  a  $3.6  billion  contract  for  an 
advanced  tracking  system  to  be 
implemented  in  the  1990s. 

In  the  incident  here,  a  Uni- 
vac-based  tracking  system, 
made  by  the  former  Sperry 
Corp.  and  first  installed  in  the 
1970s,  came  down  while  FAA 
technicians  were  trying  to  boost 


controllers  to  rely  on  paper  flight 
plans,  radio  messages  and  visual 
flight  rules  to  manage  more  than 
2,000  takeoffs  and  landings.  It 
delayed  nearly  half  the  flight 
traffic  at  O’Hare  Aug.  1,  affect¬ 
ing  a  total  of  about  1,000  jets. 
Controllers  used  a  backup  plan 
that  spaces  planes  seven  miles 
apart  instead  of  five,  causing  av¬ 
erage  delays  of  20  to  30  minutes 
during  the  12-hour  period. 

The  O’Hare  upgrade  was  part 
Continued  on  page  4 


Loopholes,  apathy  open  gates  to  hackers 


BYJ.  A.  SAVAGE 

CW  STAFF 


Twenty  four-year-old  Marcus  Hess  would  sit  at 
his  terminal  in  Hannover,  West  Germany,  and 
read  data  from  military,  defense  contractor  and 
university  computers  all  over 
the  U.S.  Hess  was  clever  and 
careful.  He  gave  himself  sys¬ 
tem  manager  privileges  and 
covered  up  his  audit  trail.  For 
at  least  one  year,  he  attempt¬ 
ed  access  to  hundreds  of  com¬ 
puters. 

Little  did  Hess  know  he  was 
being  watched  and  his  every 
command  recorded.  He  finally 
got  caught  in  a  trap  set  by 


computer  science  researcher  Clifford  Stoll  at 
Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratory.  Stoll  tried  des¬ 
perately  to  get  Hess  caught  and  put  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  but  federal  security  agencies  could  hardly 


be  bothered. 

Hess  was  not  prosecuted  for  the  data  inva¬ 
sion.  And  while  his  computer  was  seized,  it  was 
returned  to  him,  with  the  data  unexamined,  by 
West  German  authorities. 

This  case  is  a  textbook  example  of  how  laws 
governing  computer  crimes 
are  few  and  vague  and  interest 
in  enforcing  them  is  modest. 

“The  mind-set  of  the  inves¬ 
tigators  is  that  they  don’t  want 
to  investigate  computer  crime 
because  they  don’t  understand 
it,’’  said  Jim  Christy,  assistant 
chief  of  computer  crime  at  the 
U.S.  Ar  Force  Office  of  Spe¬ 
cial  Investigations  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  In  the  Hess  case, 
“most  investigators  were  looking  for  an  out,’’ 
Christy  added. 

According  to  Christy,  excuses  were  readily 
Continued  on  page  84 
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Sun’s  Cooke  latest  chief 
to  hang  up  warbonnet 


BY  JAMES  CONNOLLY 

CW  STAFF 


RADNOR,  Pa.  —  Another  well- 
known  MIS  director  changed  ca¬ 
reer  paths  last  week.  Sun  Co.’s 
Dudley  P.  Cooke  revealed  plans 
to  accept  a  voluntary  early  re¬ 
tirement  package  offered  to  Sun 
executives  in  the  wake  of  corpo¬ 
rate  restructuring  and  a  decision 
to  spin  off  Sun’s  petroleum  ex¬ 
ploration  and  production  groups. 

Cooke,  56,  said  he  will  retire 
Dec.  1  with  plans  to  establish  a 
management  consulting  firm  fo¬ 
cusing  on  information  systems. 
General  manager  of  Sun’s  Infor¬ 
mation  Systems  Division  for  sbc 
years,  Cooke  has  been  active  in 
MIS-related  professional  organi¬ 
zations  such  as  the  Society  for 
Information  Management  and 
has  participated  in  activities  such 
as  the  Gartner  Group  Excellence 
in  Technology  Award  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Cooke  said  Sun  will  not  re¬ 
place  him  and  will  eventually 
shift  most  of  its  200  corporate 
MIS  staffers  to  business  groups. 
Sun  offered  executives  early  re¬ 
tirement  in  the  wake  of  a  July 
move  to  spin  off  most  explora¬ 
tion  and  production,  thus  elimi¬ 
nating  most  corporate  positions. 

“We’ve  built  one  of  the  best 
organizations  in  the  business,” 
Cooke  said,  describing  the  MIS 
group  that  he  took  over  after  20 
years  at  Sun  and  seven  years  at 
Exxon  Corp.  in  a  variety  of  man¬ 
agement  jobs  involving  corpo¬ 
rate  troubleshooting,  finance. 


materials  management,  market¬ 
ing  and  plant  operations.  One  of 
his  assignments  was  a  six-week 
project  in  which  he  oversaw  the 
spin-off  of  Sun’s  external  data 
processing  systems  operation. 

Reflecting  on  his  current 
group’s  accomplishments,  he 


Sun’s  Cooke 


noted,  “We  are  doing  more  work 
than  ever  before  with  less  staff.” 
He  said  Sun  had  1,111  systems 
employees  when  he  started  with 
the  company  and  now  has  520, 
even  though  systems  use  has 
grown  25%  per  year. 

Cooke,  who  said  the  progress 
made  in  communications  tech¬ 
nology  has  surprised  him  even 
more  than  the  gains  in  computer 
technology,  offered  as  advice  to 
those  seeking  a  top  MIS  posi¬ 
tion:  “The  biggest  asset  you  can 
bring  to  the  information  systems 
side  is  to  know  the  business.  You 
have  to  be  able  to  marry  the 
available  technology  with  what 
the  business  person  needs.” 


SQL  Server 
to  roll  sans 
front  wheel 

BY  STEPHEN  JONES 

CW  STAFF 


REDMOND,  Wash. —  It  looks 
like  the  SQL  Server  database  en¬ 
gine  will  roll  off  the  assembly  line 
this  year  as  promised,  but  it  is 
still  unclear  when  a  critical  series 
of  sporty  front-end  applications 
will  make  it  to  the  showroom. 

Users  who  have  taken  a  first 
peek  at  SQL  Server  said  the  code 
is  fairly  clean  and  contains  no 
major  obstacles  that  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  product  from  hitting  its 
fourth-quarter  shipment  dead¬ 
line.  The  technology  for  SQL 
Server  was  licensed  by  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.  from  Sybase,  Inc.  Ash¬ 
ton-Tate  Corp.  joined  the  devel¬ 
opment  effort  last  January. 

The  companies  had  originally 
indicated  that  the  product  might 


ship  in  the  second  half  of  this 
year,  but  a  source  close  to  Mi¬ 
crosoft  said  that  deadline  has 
been  narrowed  down  to  the  last 
quarter  of  the  calendar  year. 

Microsoft  is  expected  to  start 
a  widespread  beta-test  program 
by  distributing  early  copies  of 
the  software  to  developers  at 
Comdex/Fall  ’88  in  November, 
sources  close  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  effort  said. 

Solo  performance 

While  the  code  for  SQL  Server 
seems  to  be  relatively  free  of 
bugs,  the  product  could  find  itself 
without  any  front-end  partners 
at  the  time  it  ships. 

Ashton-Tate  has  made  the 
biggest  pledge  to  support  SQL 
Server.  The  company  is  building 
a  version  of  its  Dbase  IV  that  will 
act  as  a  front-end  database  and 
use  SQL  Server  as  a  powerful 
back-end  database  engine. 

“SQL  Server  has  a  very  good 
kernel,  but  there  is  a  real  need  to 
develop  good  appUcations  and 
development  tools,  and  the  good 
front  ends  are  not  out  there 
yet,”  said  one  user  who  has  ex¬ 
amined  a  copy  of  SQL  Server. 
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Flood  system  hopes  to  keep  N  J.  dry 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 

CW  STAFF 


PARSIPPANY,  NJ.  —  A  com¬ 
puter  network  flood-warning 
system  that  designers  hope  will 
save  lives  and  property  was  initi¬ 
ated  here  last  week,  although 
critics  said  the  $1.1  million  in¬ 
vestment  will  offer  little  relief  to 
the  flood-ravaged  Passaic  River 
Basin  unless  local  agencies  are 
prepared  to  act  on  earlier  warn¬ 
ings  of  disaster. 

Considered  one  of  the  most 
flood-prone  areas  in  the  nation, 
the  Passaic  River  Basin  in  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  has  lost  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $84  million  annually  in 
property  damage  because  of 
flooding.  An  April  1984  deluge 
cost  four  lives  and  $350  million 
in  damages. 

The  warning  system,  report¬ 
edly  the  most  advanced  in  the 
U.S.,  is  expected  to  reduce  annu¬ 
al  property  losses  by  more  than 
$8  million.  It  will  accomplish  this 
by  reducing  from  she  to  two 
hours  the  time  it  takes  the  Na¬ 
tional  Weather  Service  to  warn 


affected  communities,  according 
to  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers,  which  initiated  and  funded 
the  project. 

However,  faster  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  warnings  will  only  give  lo¬ 
cal  agencies  “more  time  to  drink 
coffee  before  the  flood  arrives” 
unless  such  organizations  have 
implemented  flood  mitigation 
systems  to  respond  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  more  quickly  and  effec¬ 
tively,  said  Clark  Gilman,  chief  of 
floodplain  management  at  the 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Protection. 

“Right  now,  [the  system]  is 
the  most  expensive  toy  they’ve 
ever  given  me.  Without  that  last 
link,  we’ve  wasted  a  lot  of  mon¬ 
ey,”  he  said. 

Communities  also  need  to  im¬ 
plement  contingency  plans  so 
they  can  take  effective  action  as 
soon  as  they  know  which  areas 
are  likely  to  be  affected,  said 
Sam  Tosi,  an  Army  Corps  deputy 
district  engineer  who  is  also 
chief  of  planning  for  the  flood 
warning  project. 

Designed  by  Sierra/Misco, 


Inc.,  a  Berkeley,  Calif.,  systems 
and  software  firm,  the  hub  of  the 
Passaic  system  is  made  up  of 
Compaq  Computer  Corp.  Desk- 
pro  286  personal  computers  that 
reside  in  emergency  manage¬ 
ment  centers  located  in  the  four 
most  flood-prone  counties  in 
northern  New  Jersey. 

A  network  of  31  rain  gauges 
throughout  the  basin  collect 
rainfall  and  flood-level  data  and 
send  it  via  UHF  radio  links  to  the 
Deskpro  computers,  which  can 
then  distribute  the  information 
to  terminals  at  local  agencies 
throughout  the  flood  basin. 

Word  travels 

The  data  also  travels  by  Contel 
Corp.  ASC  satellite  links  to 
Deskpro  computers  at  National 
Weather  Service  offices  in  Tren¬ 
ton,  NJ.,  Philadelphia  and  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa.  The  weather  service 
analyzes  the  data  and  sends 
warnings,  weather  watches  and 
bulletins  not  only  to  affected  ar¬ 
eas  but  also  to  pertinent  down¬ 
stream  communities  and  offices 
such  as  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur¬ 


vey  and  the  Department  of  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Protection. 

A  Deskpro  residing  at  the 
Morris  County  emergency  office 
acts  as  a  gateway  between  the 
four-county  UHF  network  and 
the  satellite  links  out  to  the 
weather  service’s  Deskpros.  To 
ensure  that  crucial  information 
continues  to  flow  even  during  vi¬ 
olent  storms,  Sierra/Misco  im¬ 
plemented  a  second  Deskpro  site 
as  a  backup  gateway. 

This  set-up,  which  began  lim¬ 
ited  operations  in  early  June,  got 
an  unexpected  test  run  when  a 
recent  lightning  storm  took  out 
the  primary  Deskpro  gateway. 

As  soon  as  the  backup  system 
stopped  receiving  transmissions 
from  its  counterpart  over  the 
UHF  network,  it  took  over  oper¬ 
ations  —  even  before  human  op¬ 
erators  realized  a  faUure  had  oc¬ 
curred,  Sierra/Misco  said. 

The  system  wiU  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  $1.1  million,  with  annual 
maintenance  and  operation  costs 
of  approximately  $277,000.  It 
could  be  incorporated  into  a 
$847  million  flood-control  proj¬ 
ect  proposed  by  the  Army  Corps 
and  currently  being  reviewed  by 
Congress. 


O’Hare 

FROM  PAGE  1 

of  a  year-long  FAA  effort  to 
boost  system  capacity  in  all  62 
ARTS  III  systems  nationwide. 

The  trouble  at  O’Hare  began 
just  after  midnight  while  FAA 
technicians  were  testing  soft¬ 
ware  that  allows  ARTS  III  to 
track  more  aircraft.  After  early- 
morning  testing  was  complete, 
they  had  trouble  restarting  the 
older  software. 

“The  technicians  took  the 
system  down  to  load  the  new 
software  program  and  to  test  it, 
but  they  never  got  the  whole 
thing  loaded,”  explained  Stan 
Swallow,  a  spokesman  at  the 
FAA’s  aviation  information  divi¬ 
sion  here.  “It  was  essentially  out 
all  day.”  The  ARTS  III  outage 
removed  the  identification  labels 
from  the  radar  scopes. 

What  followed  was  a  morning 
with  the  usual  complement  of 
hundreds  of  arriving  flights  — 
except  that  O’Hare’s  radar 
scopes  showed  radar  blips  but  no 
identification.  “Traffic  control¬ 
lers  could  verify  the  flight’s  iden¬ 
tification  number  [only]  by  ask¬ 
ing  the  pilot  to  press  a 
transponder  button  on  the  air¬ 
craft,”  said  Teddy  Burcham,  air- 
traffic  division  manager  at  the 
FAA’s  Great  Lakes  region. 
Pushing  the  transponder  button 
caused  a  bright  symbol  to  appear 
next  to  an  aircraft’s  radar  image. 

What  went  wrong?  O’Hare 
technicians  were  frustrated  by 
their  inability  to  pinpoint  a  hard¬ 
ware  failure  that  occurred  dur¬ 
ing  the  overnight  testing.  When 
technicians  determined  that  a 
faulty  board  was  causing  inter¬ 
mittent  disruptions,  it  was  taken 


off-line.  Hours  later,  consultants 
were  flown  in  to  help  solve  the 
problem.  It  was  not  until  8  p.m., 
when  traffic  slowed  again,  that 
the  malfunctioning  board  was 
identified  and  replaced. 

No  choice 

FAA  officials  said  they  have  little 
choice  but  to  continue  enhancing 
the  current  ARTS  III  for  the 
next  five  years  —  the  time  it  will 
take  IBM  to  develop  and  deploy 
the  Advanced  Automation  Sys¬ 
tem,  or  AAS  [CW,  Aug.  1].  Until 
then,  the  ARTS  III  will  continue 
to  guide  all  air  traffic  onto  the  na¬ 
tion’s  runways,  FAA  spokesmen 
said  last  week. 

“The  first  new  airport-tower 
computer  complexes  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  delivery  in  1994,”  said 
Fred  Farrar,  an  FAA  spokesman 
in  Washington,  D.C.  “We  believe 
[the  ARTS  III  computers]  are 
going  to  be  adequate  in  the 
meantime.”  Even  so,  O’Hare’s 
changeover  to  the  improved  sys¬ 
tem  software  came  late  in  the 
ARTS  III  upgrade  project,  Bur¬ 
cham  said,  adding,  “O’Hare  is 
not  the  place  to  be  testing  this 
kind  of  stuff.” 

The  FAA  has  plans  to  build  an 
interim  hardware  system  to  as¬ 
sist  or  replace  the  aging  ARTS 
Ills,  Burcham  said.  Meanwhile, 
he  said,  the  FAA  plans  to  shift 
more  of  the  radar-tracking  work 
load  to  20  regional  FAA  tracking 
centers.  During  the  last  year, 
these  tracking  centers  have 
been  outfitted  with  IBM  3083 
computers.  In  the  early  1990s, 
these  IBM  3083s  are  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  the  new  generation  of 
IBM  AAS  aircraft  control  sys¬ 
tems. 

Memory  in  the  ARTS  III  mul¬ 
tiprocessor  units  has  been  ex¬ 


panded  greatly  since  their  intro¬ 
duction,  in  part  to  deal  with 
increased  air  traffic. 

Built  to  defense-industry 
specifications,  ARTS  III  comput¬ 
ers  are  designed  to  be  fault-tol¬ 
erant.  They  can  reroute  mes¬ 
sages  through  redundant 
circuits  if  necessary,  the  FAA 
said.  The  systems  are  main¬ 
tained  by  the  FAA,  not  by  Uni- 
vac  successor  Unisys  Corp. 

A  source  within  Unisys  who  is 
familiar  with  the  ARTS  III  equip¬ 


ment  said  the  O’Hare  break¬ 
down  was  highly  unusual  and 
that  similar  upgrades  had  gone 
flawlessly  at  other  airports. 

In  spite  of  that  claim,  a 
spokesman  at  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board 
said  last  week  that  it  was  con¬ 
ducting  an  investigation  of 
O’Hare  and  its  aging  control  sys¬ 
tems. 

Washington  Bureau  Chief 
Mitch  Betts  contributed  to  this 
report. 


Grounded  in  the  East 

An  overnight  attempt  to  upgrade  the  air  traffic  control  pro¬ 
gram  at  a  Federal  Aviation  Administration  regional  tracking 
center  in  Nashua,  N.H.,  early  Friday  disrupted  East  Coast 
flight  operations  for  nearly  three  hours. 

FAA  technicians  used  an  overnight  shift  to  install  a  software 
upgrade  to  the  center’s  IBM  3083  host  computer.  The  upgrad¬ 
ed  National  Air  Space  (NAS)  software  began  delivering  flight- 
path  printouts  to  incorrect  printers,  said  Dave  Judson,  an  air 
traffic  operations  specialist  at  FAA  regional  headquarters  in 
Burlington,  Mass.  “The  identification  tags  on  the  radar 
screens  were  in  the  right  places,  but  the  flight-progress  [paper] 
strips  were  going  to  the  wrong  printers  in  the  center,”  he  said. 

The  problem,  recognized  at  6:30  a.m.,  caused  technicians  to 
switch  to  the  older  Direct  Access  Radar  Channel  (DARC)  back¬ 
up  system,  Judson  said.  But  using  DARC  meant  that  control¬ 
lers  had  to  revert  to  older,  manual  procedures  to  direct  air  traf¬ 
fic  throughout  eastern  Canada,  New  England  and  parts  of  New 
York  state,  including  Long  Island. 

At  6:45  a.m.,  the  Nashua  tracking  center  —  called  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Center  —  began  to  hold  planes  on  the  ground  in  areas  cov¬ 
ered  by  adjacent  centers,  including  Washington,  D.C.,  New 
York  and  Cleveland.  Controllers  feared  normal  levels  of  incom¬ 
ing  planes  would  overload  the  disabled  system. 

By  8  a.m.,  with  DARC  working  and  the  IBM  3083  off-line, 
air  traffic  under  the  control  of  adjacent  centers  was  restarted 
and  spaced  out.  By  8:20  a.m.,  the  Boston  center’s  host  IBM 
computer  had  been  restarted  with  the  original,  unenhanced 
NAS  software,  and  normal  traffic  conditions  returned  to  the 
East  Coast  at  9:20  a.m. 

JEANS.BOZMAN 
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IBM  service  plan  to  cover  non-IBM  gear 


BY  STANLEY  GIBSON 

CW  STAFF 


RYE  BROOK,  N.Y.  —  Stretching  its  ser¬ 
vice  umbrella  to  cover  more  of  its  custom¬ 
ers,  IBM  said  last  week  that  it  will  provide 
one-stop  maintenance  for  users  who  have 
non-IBM  equipment  in  their  shops. 

The  program  was  designed  for  users 
who  want  to  hand  over  to  IBM  the  burden 
of  dealing  with  several  maintenance  ven¬ 
dors.  Under  the  plan,  called  Technical 
Services  Management,  IBM  will  subcon¬ 
tract  with  other  vendors  for  service  and 
contact  them  when  a  problem  occurs. 

IBM  has  offered  the  service  to  some 
two  dozen  accounts  on  a  test  basis  during 
the  last  six  months,  according  to  IBM  Na¬ 
tional  Service  Division  Vice-President 
John  Patrick.  Patrick  said  some  of  the  pi¬ 
lot  accounts  were  large  IBM  customers 
and  others  were  small  System/36  shops. 
The  offering  will  be  available  to  all  shops 
regardless  of  size,  he  said. 

“A  lot  of  customers  don’t  want  to 
spend  their  time  on  service  manage¬ 
ment,”  Patrick  said.  But,  he  added,  “it’s 
not  for  everybody,”  explaining  that  some 
customers  prefer  dealing  directly  with  all 
maintenance  providers. 

The  one-stop  shopping  concept  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  a  program  that  Digital  Equipment 


At  this  point,  it  is 

not  practical  to  utilize 
IBM  personnel  to 
service  every  piece  of  non- 
IBM  equipment.” 

JOHN  PATRICK 
IBM 


Corp.  instituted  in  1983  and  that  third- 
party  maintenance  providers  have  put  in 
place  in  the  past  several  years. 

Jim  Paster,  head  of  IBM  sales  at  Con¬ 
trol  Data  Corp.’s  Engineering  Services, 
said  the  IBM  program  is  targeted  mainly 
at  larger  accounts.  He  said  CDC  could 
gain  by  acting  as  a  subcontractor  to  main¬ 
tain  non-IBM  equipment.  However,  he 
conceded  that  CDC  could  also  lose  busi¬ 
ness  if  IBM  tends  to  push  other  mainte¬ 
nance  vendors  out  of  its  accounts. 

“I  see  no  added  value  for  that  for  an  ac¬ 
count  with  any  degree  of  sophistication,” 
said  Don  Goodspeed,  president  of  Com¬ 
puter  Maintenance  Consultant  Ltd.  in 
White  Plains,  N.Y. 

Technical  Services  Management  con¬ 
sists  of  the  following  three  options; 

•  Repair  Coordination.  Under  this  pro¬ 
gram,  a  user  calls  IBM’s  800  number  for 
service  and  IBM  dispatches  the  vendor  or 
third  party  performing  maintenance  on 
the  non-IBM  equipment.  IBM  then  man¬ 
ages  the  service  process  until  the  problem 
is  resolved. 

•  Maintenance  Coordination.  This 
option  gives  IBM  the  “leadership  role  in 
ensuring  a  high  level  of  systems  availabil¬ 
ity  for  the  customer,”  according  to  the 
IBM  announcement.  IBM  coordinates 
predictive  maintenance,  tape  and  direct- 
access  storage  device  maintenance  and 
engineering  and  feature  changes. 

•  Services  Management.  Under  this 
option,  IBM  carries  out  contract  negotia¬ 


tions,  contract  administration,  invoice 
reconciliation  and  payments. 

Patrick  said  Technical  Services  Man¬ 
agement  is  an  enhancement  to  the  IBM 
Maintenance  Agreement  and  is  not  of¬ 
fered  separately.  It  carries  standard  pric¬ 
ing  with  no  discount  for  customers  signed 
up  with  IBM’s  Corporate  Service  Amend¬ 
ment. 

Patrick  said  there  is  a  scale  of  prices 
for  the  Repair  and  Maintenance  Coordi¬ 
nation  options,  depending  on  the  different 
kinds  of  equipment  covered.  He  said  the 
Services  Management  option  is  to  be  ne¬ 
gotiated  according  to  each  customer’s 


needs.  Patrick  described  the  charges  as 
“nominal.” 

However,  IBM  was  unable  to  name 
prices  for  any  of  the  services.  An  IBM 
spokeswoman  said  the  scale  of  prices  is 
not  yet  publicly  available. 

For  the  most  part,  IBM  will  not  physi¬ 
cally  service  non-IBM  equipment  but 
rather  will  call  the  vendor  of  that  equip¬ 
ment  or  a  third  party.  An  exception  will  be 
made  for  minor  peripheral  equipment, 
such  as  paper  feeders  that  attach  to  laser 
printers,  Patrick  said. 

Equipment  such  as  non-IBM  personal 
computers  and  printers  will  be  exchanged 


for  working  equipment  rather  than  be 
physically  repaired  by  IBM,  Patrick  said. 

“At  this  point,  it  is  not  practical  to  uti¬ 
lize  IBM  personnel  to  service  every  piece 
of  non-IBM  equipment,”  he  said.  In  prin¬ 
ciple,  there  is  no  reason  that  the  company 
cannot  service  other  equipment,  he  said. 

Patrick  said  IBM  will  negotiate  with 
service  providers  for  non-IBM  equipment 
but  not  for  third-party  service  on  IBM 
equipment,  even  at  a  customer’s  request. 

“It’s  been  a  long  time  coming,  ^rbus 
and  others  have  been  providing  one-stop 
shopping.  Now  IBM  \^1  offer  it.  But  it 
can’t  be  as  good  as  calling  the  mainte¬ 
nance  vendor  directly,”  said  Joe  Marion 
of  William  Marion  Co.  in  Hackensack, 
N.J.,  an  IBM  mid-range  leasing  and  main¬ 
tenance  firm. 


World  land  speed  record  is  739.666  mph, 
breaking  the  sound  barrier.* 

If  you  think  that’s  fast  you  haven’t  used  FDR... 
the  world’s  fastest  DASD  Management  system. 

FDR  is  a  complete  super  fast  DASD  Management 
system  that’s  been  fine  tuned  for  outstanding 
performance.  Performance  that  is  not  acquired 
at  the  expense  of  reliability  or  ease  of  use.  And 
the  FDR  system  has  been  rated  one  of  the 
top  software  products  year  after  year.  With 
ABR,  the  DASD  Management  portion  of 
FDR,  Data  Set  backups  can  be  automated 
(automatically  creating  a  backup  when 
updated)  and,  Data  Sets,  which  have  not 
been  referenced  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
can  be  moved  to  a  cheaper  medium. 

If  you  have  another  DASD  Management 
system,  can  you  afford  to  run  it?  Send  for 
a  free  performance  comparison  of  FDR 
versus  your  DASD  Management  system. 

So,  if  you  want  to  see  how  FDR  performs 
in  the  fast  lane... call  Innovation  for  a 
Free  No  Obligation  90  Day  Trial  of 
the  fastest  DASD  Management  system... 
and  you  will  receive  Free,  the  deluxe 
1987  Guinness  Book  of  World  Records. 


*Froni  the  “Guinness  Book  ' 
of  World  Records”®  1986 


Available  for  IBM,  OS,  VSt,  MVS  and  MVS/XA 


■.■•IMMOVATIOM 

•I"  DATA  PROCESSING 

Innovation  Plaza,  275  Paterson  Ave. 
Little  Falls,  NJ  07424  •  (201)  890-7300 
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AS/400  draws  IBM  diehards 


Out  with  the  old 

IBM's  System/38  tops  the  list  of  systems  being  replaced  by 
AS/400  buyers 


BY  STANLEY  GIBSON 

CW  STAFF 


WEST  HARTFORD,  Conn.  — 
Most  customers  who  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  purchase  IBM's  Apphca- 
tion  System/400  are  System/36 
and  38  users  in  search  of  more 
power,  according  to  a  recently 
completed  study  by  Focus  Re¬ 
search  Systems,  Inc.,  located 
here. 

Focus  gleaned  responses 
from  95  users  who  said  they  plan 


to  buy  one  or  more  AS/400  sys¬ 
tems.  Most  users  said  they  plan 
to  port  their  existing  applica¬ 
tions  to  the  AS/400. 

Because  Focus  sent  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  to  current  computer 
systems  users,  the  study  does 
not  deal  with  whether  first-time 
computer  users  might  be  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  AS/400.  IBM  has 
said  it  is  aiming  the  system  in 
large  part  at  users  with  little 
computing  sophistication. 

Focus  said  the  study  revealed 


Heavy  metal 

Among  95  companies  planning  to  buy  the  IBM  AS/400,  top-end 
models  are  high  on  the  list 


PERCENT  OF  RESPONDENTS* 

25.3% 


28.4%  .29.5% 


14.7% 


5.3% 


17.9% 


24.2% 


BIO 


B20  B30 


B40 


B50  B60  Unspecified 


Percentages  total  more  than  100%  because  of  multiple  answers 


INFORMATION  PROVIDED  BY  FOCUS  RESEARCH  SYSTEMS.  INC. 

CW  CHART 


the  following: 

•  In  81%  of  the  cases,  the 
AS/400  will  replace  an  existing 
CPU. 

•  In  81%  of  the  cases,  the  user 
did  not  consider  another  vendor 
or  machine  than  the  AS/400. 

•  Of  the  AS/400s  on  order,  87% 
will  be  programmed  in  RPG. 

•  Sbcty-three  percent  of  the 
AS/400s  will  perform  financial 
and  accounting  tasks. 

•  Of  all  respondents,  68%  are 
porting  existing  applications 
from  another  machine. 

•  Although  13.7%  said  they  plan 
to  complete  the  conversion  in 
two  to  three  days,  24.2%  said 
they  expect  it  to  take  more  than 
30  days. 

•  Seventy-seven  percent  of  us¬ 
ers  with  orders  said  they  do  not 
plan  to  add  an  additional  AS/400 
in  the  next  24  months. 

Consistent  with  the  additional 
power  requirement,  the  study 
showed  users  are  gravitating  to¬ 
ward  more  powerful  rack¬ 
mounted  versions  —  the 


IBM  IBM  4331  IBM  4361 

System/36 

‘Base  of  77  respondents  planning  to  replace  a  system;  multiple  responses  allowed 


INFORMATION  PROVIDED  BY  FOCUS  RESEARCH  SYSTEMS.  INC. 

CW  CHART 


AS/400  Models  B30,  B40,  B50 
and  B60  —  rather  than  the  BIO 
and  B20  pedestal  models. 

The  conclusion  that  Sys¬ 
tem/36  and  38  users  who  want 
more  power  will  be  the  first  to 
order  the  AS/400  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing,  according  to  Focus’  Scott 
Brown.  The  System/36  and  38 
had  not  had  significant  upgrades 
for  two  years;  many  users  had 


been  waiting  for  the  AS/400  an¬ 
nouncement  and  the  additional 
power  it  would  bring,  he  said. 

Brown  said  users  seem  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  the  AS/400  —  far 
more  so  than  customers  were  for 
IBM’s  9370  announcement. 
“We  were  able  to  find  about  100 
buyers  in  the  first  month  after 
the  [AS/400]  aimouncement,’’ 
he  added. 


Masscomp  buys  Concurrent 

Merged  company  to  target  top  real-time  slot 


BYNELLMARGOLIS 

CW  STAFF 


BOSTON  —  With  their  stated 
target  the  No.  1  spot  in  the 
worldwide  real-time  computing 
market,  Massachusetts  Comput¬ 
er  Corp.  (Masscomp)  and  Con¬ 
current  Computer  Corp.  are 
joining  forces  to  create  a  $350 
million  company  armed  with 
what  both  vendors  claimed  will 
be  the  broadest  product  line  in 
the  $4.8  billion  niche. 

The  merged  company’s  arriv¬ 
al  will  also  mark  the  departure  of 
Norwalk,  Conn.-based  giant  Per- 
kin-Elmer  Corp.  —  now  the  ma¬ 
jority  shareholder  of  Concurrent 

—  from  the  computer  industry. 

Under  an  agreement  already 

approved  by  the  board  of  each 
company,  Masscomp  vTill  pur¬ 
chase  Tinton  Falls,  N.J.-based 
Concurrent’s  outstanding  shares 

—  82%  of  which  are  held  by  Per- 
kin-Elmer  —  for  $20  a  share,  or 
a  total  of  $230  million.  Pending 
Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission  approval  and  the  suc¬ 
cessful  completion  of  a  $175  mil¬ 
lion  debt-based  financing,  the 
deal  is  set  to  close  by  Oct.  1 . 

Setting  the  staff 

Concurrent  President  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer  James  K.  Sims 
will  become  president,  CEO  and 
chairman  of  the  combined  com¬ 
pany.  Venture  capitalist  and 
Masscomp  board  member  Rus¬ 
sell  Planitzer,  acting  president 
and  CEO  of  Masscomp  since  the 
resignation  of  August  Klein  ear¬ 
lier  this  year,  will  remain  on  the 
board  of  the  new  firm. 


While  “it  would  be  a  little 
much  to  read  in  a  tidal  wave  of 
[computer  industry]  mergers 
and  acquisitions,’’  said  Jeffrey 
Canin,  an  analyst  at  San  Francis¬ 
co-based  Hambrecht  &  Quist, 
Inc.,  “I  see  this  as  one  of  more 


Concurrent’s  Sims 


such  synergistic  deals  to  come.’’ 

Under  the  agreement,  sever¬ 
al  things  happen: 

•  Masscomp  gets  critical  mass. 
The  smaller  of  the  two  compa¬ 
nies,  Masscomp  had  $75  million 
in  1987  sales  and  $6.3  million  in 
1987  profits  after  a  $1.5  million 
loss  in  1986,  but  the  firm  suf¬ 
fered  a  steep  drop  in  net  earn¬ 
ings  in  its  most  recently  report¬ 
ed  1988  quarter.  Concurrent 
reported  more  than  100% 
growth  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  its  current  fiscal  year,  as  well 
as  a  13%  revenue  jump  to 
$201.9  million.  Said  Planitzer: 
“There’s  a  tyranny  of  size  in  the 
computer  business;  you  have  to 
be  at  least  a  $400  million  to  $500 
million  company  before  you  can 
do  anything.” 


•  Concurrent  gets  critical  attri¬ 
butes  —  breadth  and  Unix,  said 
Vicki  Brown,  an  analyst  at  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass.-based  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.  Beloved  of  the 
scientific  and  engineering  mar¬ 
ket  but  inherently  unsuited  to 
real-time  computing,  Unix  is  a 
priority  at  Concurrent;  it  is  a  re¬ 
ality  at  Masscomp. 

In  addition,  Masscomp’s 
product  lines,  focused  on  the 
low-end  and  mid-range  real-time 
markets,  will  fill  in  a  gap  in  Con¬ 
current’s  mid-  to  high-end  offer¬ 
ings. 

Commented  IDC’s  Brown, 
“No  customers  of  either  compa¬ 
ny  are  going  to  be  hurting  be¬ 
cause  of  this  merger.” 

•  Perkin-Elmer  gets  out.  The 
company,  which  has  already 
agreed  to  tender  its  9.4  million 
Concurrent  shares  to  Mass¬ 
comp,  has  made  no  secret  of  its 
desire  to  exit  the  computer  busi¬ 
ness  and  focus  on  semiconductor 
equipment  and  anal3d;ical  instru¬ 
ments. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Masscomp,  much  the  smaller  of 
the  two  companies,  is  technically 
the  acquiring  party,  the  entity 
that  emerges  from  the  merger 
will  be  called  Concurrent  Com¬ 
puter  Corp.  The  choice  of  name 
seems  inevitable:  After  the  ac¬ 
quisition,  there  will  not  be  much 
“Mass.”  in  Masscomp.  The  new 
Concurrent  will  be  headquar¬ 
tered  at  the  current  Concur¬ 
rent’s  Tinton  Falls  home  base. 

Also,  in  order  to  gain  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency,  Planitzer  said, 
220  of  some  700  Masscomp 
jobs,  largely  in  manufacturing, 
have  been  tagged  for  elimina¬ 
tion.  More  cuts  will  follow  when 
a  task  force  now  at  work  identi¬ 
fying  pockets  of  inefficiency 
makes  its  report,  Planitzer  said. 


CSA  loophole 
in  IBM 
price  hikes? 


BY  STANLEY  GIBSON 

CW  STAFF 


IBM  may  have  unwittingly  given 
users  an  easy  out  from  its  Corpo¬ 
rate  Service  Amendment  (CSA) 
as  the  result  of  a  maintenance 
price  hike  announced  quietly  late 
last  month. 

In  the  low-key  announce¬ 
ment,  IBM  raised  maintenance 
costs  on  3090  base  and  3090  E 
models  by  5%,  effective  Nov.  1. 
The  same  announcement  boost¬ 
ed  upgrade  prices  from  3090 
base  models  to  3090  E  models  by 
amounts  ranging  from  $75,000 
to  $225,000,  effective  Dec.  1. 

The  announcement  was  made 
concurrently  with  the  rollout  of 
the  ES/3090  S  models  but  was 
not  included  in  the  formal  pre¬ 
sentation  or  in  materials  given  to 
the  press  or  analysts. 

It  was  also  not  mentioned  in  a 
general  announcement  of  price 
increases  made  two  days  after 
the  3090  S  rollout.  That  an¬ 
nouncement  boosted  the  price 
on  many  pieces  of  equipment  by 
5%  and  raised  maintenance  fees 
by  3%.  At  that  time,  IBM  said  all 
3090  models  were  exempt  from 
the  price  increase,  not  mention¬ 
ing  that  maintenance  on  3090 
base  and  E  models  had  been 
hiked  two  days  earlier. 

Together  with  maintenance 
price  hikes  made  earlier  this 
year,  the  increases  could  let 
some  users  withdraw  from  CSA 
without  paying  a  penalty. 


CSA,  a  discount  program  with 
contract  terms  up  to  five  years 
long,  specifies  that  should  main¬ 
tenance  costs  at  a  site  rise  by 
more  than  3.5%  in  a  year,  a  cus¬ 
tomer  may  withdraw  from  the 
program  without  notice  or  pen¬ 
alty.  Otherwise,  pulling  out  of 
the  program  without  several 
months’  notice  entails  a  charge, 
generally  a  month’s  mainte¬ 
nance  bill. 

Donald  Goodspeed,  president 
of  Computer  Maintenance  Con¬ 
sultant  Ltd.  in  White  Plains, 
N.Y.,  calculated  that  a  client’s 
maintenance  bill  jumped  3.95%. 

The  client’s  shop  includes  one 
3084  and  one  3090  Model  400 
and  a  variety  of  disk  drives,  tapes 
and  printers.  Maintenance 
prices  on  3084  CPUs  were 
boosted  by  7%  early  this  year. 

Responding  to  a  Computer- 
world  inquiry,  IBM  reiterated  its 
policy  allowing  users  to  with¬ 
draw  without  penalty  should 
maintenance  prices  exceed  the 
CSA  limit. 

In  another  turn,  an  IBM 
spokesman  said  the  3080  main¬ 
frame  line  was  excluded  from  the 
3%  maintenance  price  boost, 
even  though  that  exclusion  had 
not  been  spelled  out  in  the  price 
hike  announcement. 

Had  those  systems  been  hit 
with  the  3%  increase  in  addition 
to  the  earlier  7%  boost,  3080 
customers  could  also  withdraw 
from  CSA  without  penalty.  The 
CSA  withdrawal  charge  is 
waived  if  maintenance  on  a  sin¬ 
gle  piece  of  equipment  rises  by 
more  than  7  %  in  a  year. 

“It’s  so  typical  of  IBM,  when 
they  announce  a  new  product,  to 
raise  maintenance  on  older  prod¬ 
ucts,”  said  a  maintenance  com¬ 
pany  executive  who  asked  to  re¬ 
main  anonymous. 
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VMCENTERn 

Smart  EcQtKHtiics 


At  Nielsen 
Media  Research, 
die  top-rated 
program  isn’t 
on  the  air. 

It’s  on  the  system.  And  it’s 
VMCENTER II. 

VMCENTER II  is  the  most 
powerful,  comprehensive  systems 
management  tool  available  for  VM 
users.  It’s  also  a  key  factor  in 
Nielsen’s  consistent  ability  to  deliver 
the  online  ratings  information  the 
television  industry  depends  on. 

No  wonder  Nielsen  depends  on 
VMCENTER  II  to  keep  operations 
running  smoothly  while  making  the 
most  of  data  processing  resources. 

CRITICAL  FUNCTIONALITY  PLUS 
EASIER  CHARGERACKS. 

With  customers  dialing  into  the  sys¬ 
tem  daily,  reliability  is  crucial  for 
Nielsen.  VMCENTER  II’s  unsur¬ 
passed  backup  and  recovery  facilities 
have  virtually  eliminated  this  source 
of  concern.  At  the  same  time,  other 
VMCENTER  II  facilities  are  saving 
DASD,  simplifying  scheduling,  re¬ 
ducing  manual  tape  management, 
and  automating  overnight  batch  jobs. 

Equally  important,  VMCENTER  II 

0 1988  VM  Software,  Inc. 


has  made  it  easier  than  ever  to  track 
individual  project  costs  within  data 
processing.  Results;  More  cost- 
effective  operations.  More  accurate 
project  billing.  And  more  satisfied 
users. 

VMCENTER  II.  THE\yi 
SYSTEMS  MANAGEMENT  TOOL 
FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

This  record  is  impressive.  But  it’s 
only  the  beginning.  With  its  broad 
capability  and  proven  time-saving  fea¬ 
tures,  VMCENTER  II  is  the  single 
most  important  tool  available  for  all 
your  VM  systems— from  9370  to 
3090  to  whatever  the  future  may 
bring. 

So  why  delay?  Get  VMCENTER  II 
today.  And  get  set  for  some  of  the 
best  programming  you’ll  ever  see. 
For  more  information,  write  or  call; 


800-562-7100 

703-264-8000 


VM  Software,  Inc. 

1800  Alexander  Bell  Drive 
Reston,  Virginia  22091 


I/M 

SOnWAREINC. 

The  VM  Experts 


1-CWX-880808 
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NEWS  SHORTS 

Thailand  micro  channel  planned 

A  government  and  industry  venture  in  Thailand  plans  to  take 
on  IBM  Personal  Computer  clone  makers  by  manufacturing 
machines  compatible  with  IBM’s  Personal  System/2  Models 
50,  60  and  80.  Tavorn  Computer,  well-known  in  Thailand  for 
its  microcomputer  assembly  work,  is  going  into  partnership 
with  Nectec,  the  National  Electronic  and  Computer  Technol¬ 
ogy  Center,  which  is  a  unit  of  the  Thai  Ministry  of  Science, 
Technology  and  Energy. 


Slow-going  for  10M  Ethernet 

Four  months  after  a  study  group  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical 
and  Electronics  Engineers,  Inc.  (IEEE)  submitted  a  plan  to  de¬ 
velop  a  standard  for  lOM  bit/sec.  unshielded  twisted-pair  Eth¬ 
ernet  802.3  local-area  networks,  niggling  details  are  still  being 
hammered  out.  Group  Chairwoman  Pat  Thaler  said  she  hopes 
the  plan  developed  by  Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  Synoptics  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.  and  Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.  can  be  polished 
enough  to  go  on  the  ballot  at  the  next  IEEE  meeting  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  But  “that’s  a  very  aggressive  target,’’  Thaler  confessed, 
adding  that  the  next  meeting  after  that  will  be  in  March. 


Bell  Atlantic  LAN  manager 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp.  said  last  week  that  it  will  add  network  man¬ 
agement  features  to  its  central  office-based  LAN  (CO-LAN)  of¬ 
fering,  beginning  this  fall.  The  industry’s  first  CO-LAN  man¬ 
agement  service  will  allow  customers  to  assign  and  change 
passwords,  remove  and  restore  workstations  and  generate 
management  reports.  Bell  Atlantic  claimed. 


DEC  reaches  out  to  developers 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.  will  license  the  user  interface  of  Dec- 
windows  to  independent  software  suppliers  to  encourage  de¬ 
velopment  of  applications  that  work  with  the  DEC  windowing 
program.  Called  XUI,  for  X  User  Interface,  it  offers  a  tool  kit, 
window  manager  and  user  interface  language  for  DEC’s  VMS 
and  Ultrix  operating  systems.  XUI  is  the  part  of  Decwindows 
that  DEC  has  offered  to  the  Open  Software  Foundation  (OSF) 
as  the  standard  user  interface  for  the  OSF’s  version  of  Unix. 


Oracle  auditor  missing 

While  Oracle  Corp.  acknowledged  it  had  more  than  one  auditor 
working  on  its  benchmarks  of  Oracle  with  Transaction  Pro¬ 
cessing  Subsystem,  announced  July  18,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
who  the  auditor  was  for  its  mainframe  tests.  Christopher  M.  P. 
Bird  of  the  Gartner  Group,  Inc.,  who  was  pointed  out  as  a  possi- 
bile  co-auditor  with  Tom  Sawyer  of  Codd  and  Date  Consulting 
Group,  said  it  wasn’t  him.  “We  discussed  the  possibility,’’  Bird 
said,  but  the  Gartner  Group  declined  after  deciding  bench¬ 
marking  was  not  consistent  with  its  research  business. 


Apple  pulls  even  with  IBM 

For  the  first  time  in  more  than  three  years,  IBM  posted  less 
than  a  20%  market  share  in  sales  through  the  computer  spe¬ 
cialty  retail  channel  during  the  quarter  ended  May  1988,  ac¬ 
cording  to  IMS  America  Ltd.  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  and  IBM 
tied  with  a  19.1%  market  share,  with  Compaq  Computer  Corp. 
following  with  11.6%.  “This  is  the  first  time  in  a  non-Christ- 
mas-selling  season  that  Apple  tied  for  market  share  with  IBM 
into  that  channel,’’  said  Stephen  Roberts,  a  senior  marketing 
manager  at  IMS.  For  the  quarter  ended  May  1987,  Apple  had  a 
17%  share  while  IBM  led  the  pack  with  25.9%  and  Compaq 
pulled  in  third  at  10%. 


Lotus  bailouts  continue 

Lotus  Development  Corp.  lost  two  employees  last  week.  Di¬ 
rector  of  Sales  Distribution  and  Planning  John  D.  Shagoury 
jumped  ship  to  join  reseller  Corporate  Software,  Inc.  as  vice- 
president  of  product  marketing.  Press  pipeline  Greg  Jarboe 
will  leave  his  post  as  head  of  corporate  communications  to  re¬ 
join  the  media.  Jarboe  will  serve  as  head  of  media  relations  for  a 
new  computer  publication. 


Users  doubt  sincerity 
ofAT&T,  OSF  union 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

CW  STAFF 


Suspicion  bubbled  to  the  surface 
in  the  Unix  market  last  week 
that  the  possible  union  of  AT&T 
and  the  Open  Software  Founda¬ 
tion  (OSF)  could  be  a  compro¬ 
mise  in  name  only. 

“I  think  it’s  all  noise,”  said 
Marty  Gruhn,  vice-president  of 
the  Sierra  Group,  Inc.,  located  in 
Tempe,  Ariz.  “Nothing  of  any 
benefit  is  going  to  come  out  of 
this  waltz,”  Gruhn  said  of  the  ne¬ 
gotiations. 

Observers  who  were  contact¬ 
ed  last  week  said  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  and  time-consuming  at  best 
for  both  of  the  parties  to  work  to¬ 
gether  toward  a  single  Unix 
standard. 

As  a  result,  analysts  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  the  real  purpose 
behind  the  expected  plan  to  unify 
the  bickering  factions  is  to  end 
the  negative  publicity  that  has 
surrounded  the  Unix  rivalry. 

In  their  best  interest 

AT&T  and  the  OSF  continued  to 
send  signals  last  week  that  they 
will  join  forces.  In  a  speech  be¬ 
fore  a  Uniforum  audience,  Bill 
O’Shea,  executive  director  of 
software  systems  at  AT&T, 
stressed  that  it  is  in  both  parties’ 
interests  to  work  together  on 
this  issue. 

“We  are  trying  to  reach  an  ar¬ 
rangement,”  O’Shea  said.  “If 
OSF  is  true  to  its  principles  and 
as  long  as  they  work  within  [the 
Unix]  community,  there’s  little 
chance  for  two  Unbc  standards.  I 
don’t  believe  either  of  us  can  af¬ 
ford  not  to.” 


But  neither  side  would  ex¬ 
plain  how  they  will  proceed  once 
a  deal  is  struck.  Both  parties  said 
negotiations  could  be  harmed  if 
they  publicly  revealed  any  spe¬ 
cifics. 

“If  they  do  actually  compro¬ 
mise,  it  would  have  to  be  a  sub¬ 
stantial  one,  like  one  sa3dng 
they’ll  support  the  other’s  ver¬ 
sion,  and  that’s  very  unlikely,” 
said  Esther  Dyson,  editor  of 
“Release  1.0,”  a  newsletter 
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•  Posbc  enmeshed  in  political 
wrangle?  Page  23. 


published  by  Edventure  Hold¬ 
ings,  Inc. 

However,  users  said  that  al¬ 
though  they  are  not  sure  how 
sincere  the  compromise  effort  is, 
it  is  at  least  a  step  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection. 

Better  possibilities 

“It  seems  there’s  more  potential 
[for  a  single  standard]  if  AT&T  is 
part  of  OSF  than  if  they’re  not 
part  of  it,”  said  Dean  Allen,  vice- 
president  of  information  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  services  at  Lock¬ 
heed  Corp. 

Added  Gary  Handler,  a  vice- 
president  at  Shearson  Lehman 
Hutton,  Inc.:  “I  think  anything 
that  works  to  clarify  the  current 
situation  would  benefit  the  mar¬ 
ketplace.” 

But  analysts  said  it  will  be  a 
tall  order  for  AT&T  and  the  OSF 
to  establish  common  ground 
while  keeping  true  to  their  exist¬ 
ing  commitments. 


At  the  Uniforum/DC  trade 
show  last  week,  AT&T  again 
stated  its  goal  of  delivering  by 
next  year  Release  4,  the  merged 
Unix,  that  it  said  will  blend  its 
System  5  with  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Xenix  and  Sun  Microsystems, 
Inc.’s  implementation,  which  is 
based  on  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Berkeley’s  version  of 
Unix. 

Meanwhile,  the  OSF  remains 
committed  to  its  plans  to  build  on 
a  yet-to-be-announced  version  of 
IBM’s  AIX. 

Not  the  bad  guy 

“What’s  really  going  on  is  AT &T 
is  trying  to  change  the  fact  that 
the  OSF  formation  made  them 
look  like  the  bad  guy,”  said  David 
Fiedler,  editor  of  “Unique,”  a 
Unix  newsletter  published  by  In- 
fopro  Systems,  located  in  Res¬ 
cue,  Calif. 

There  was  little  agreement 
among  analysts  last  week  on 
what  plans  the  OSF  and  AT&T 
could  implement  if  they  do  de¬ 
cide  to  compromise  with  more 
than  just  words. 

Claire  Fleig,  director  of  re¬ 
search  at  International  Technol¬ 
ogy  Group  in  Los  Altos,  Calif., 
said  one  option  would  be  for  the 
two  to  develop  an  interface  that 
would  link  AT&T’s  Unix  System 
V  to  what  the  OSF  will  eventual¬ 
ly  deliver. 

But  Dyson  said  an  interface 
would  make  no  sense.  “It’s  sort 
of  crazy  to  develop  something 
else  on  top  of  what  they’re  do¬ 
ing,”  she  said. 

Fiedler  said  the  two  could 
possibly  reach  a  decision  to  use 
AT&T’s  Unix  as  a  base  on  which 
AlXwiUsit. 

“That  way,  AT&T  can  say  its 
Unix  is  the  kernel  and  EBM  can 
say  AIX  is  the  porting  base,” 
Fiedler  said.  “That  would  be  the 
most  benign  way  of  doing  the 
whole  thing.” 


Apple  to  support  Posix  standard 


BY  MITCH  BETTS 

CW  STAFF 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Ap¬ 
ple  Computer,  Inc.,  trying  to 
stay  in  the  good  graces  of  gov¬ 
ernment  buyers,  said  last 
week  that  future  versions  of  its 
Unix-like  A/UX  operating  sys¬ 
tem  will  comply  with  the  pend¬ 
ing  IEEE  Posbc  standard  that 
has  become  so  popular  in  the 
federal  market. 

In  just  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year,  federal  agencies  is¬ 
sued  106  bid  solicitations  for 
Unix  systems  that  can  migrate 
to  the  Posbc  standard,  said 
Phillip  M.  Dunkelberger,  Ap¬ 
ple’s  federal  market  manager, 
in  an  interview  at  Unifor¬ 
um/DC. 

Apple  joined  a  growing  list 
of  industry  heavyweights, 
namely  IBM,  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.,  AT&T  and  the 


Open  Software  Foundation, 
that  have  said  their  forthcom¬ 
ing  Unix  versions  will  be  Pb- 
six-compliant. 

Becoming  a  baseline 

“The  world  is  clearly  converg¬ 
ing  on  Posix  as  the  baseline,” 
said  Bruce  Weiner,  president 
of  Mindcraft,  Inc.,  a  Santa 
Clara,  Calif. -based  consulting 
and  software  testing  company. 

The  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  is  expected  to  issue 
a  federal  Posbc  standard  soon 
that  will  be  a  mandatory  part 
of  federal  contracts  unless  a 
special  waiver  has  been  ob¬ 
tained. 

The  draft  of  an  interim  ver¬ 
sion  was  published  April  29, 
and  some  vendors  are  already 
complying  with  it  (see  story 
page  23). 

Posbc  defines  a  standard  in¬ 
terface  between  the  Unbc  op¬ 


erating  system  and  applica¬ 
tions  software  to  foster 
applications  portability  at  the 
source-code  level  [CW,  March 
16,  1987].  Eventually,  Posbc 
may  become  a  complete  stan- 
dards-based  computing  envi¬ 
ronment. 

Roger  M.  Cooper,  head  of 
information  systems  at  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  said  applications  porta¬ 
bility  is  important  because  the 
government’s  competitive 
procurement  rules  guarantee 
that  agencies  will  have  numer¬ 
ous  brands  of  hardware. 

Cooper,  a  featured  speaker 
at  Uniforum/DC,  listed  four 
major  Unbc  procurements  — 
at  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and 
Army,  the  Treasury  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  —  that  will  total  more 
than  $6  billion  when  contracts 
are  awarded. 
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Software  Engineering  of  America, 
heipin^g  oyer*6,000  MV^Data  Centers 
WoridwUle  ru^n  more  efficienfiyt 
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DAtA  CENTER  OPTIIVUZED  ^ 
softwqro  systems*^  *  ^ 

Guarantees  you  Substantial  and  Immediate  Savings  in  many  ot  your 

most  critical  areas  of  Data  Center  Operations. 

S.E.A.’s  Data  Center  Optimizer  provides  unique  and  unlimited  flexibility.  Designed  by  user  input,  the  Data  Center 
Optimizer’s  components  address  many  of  today’s  critical  problem  areas.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  packages 
that  make  up  the  Data  Center  Optimizer  (all  components  are  also  available  separately): 


PDSFAST/DRIVER  -  Ultra-high  speed  DASD/PDS  management 
facility.  Completely  replaces  lEBCOPY.  Speeds  up  SMP,  SPF, 
CICS,  IMS  &  DB2.  Interfaces  with  all  existing  DASD 
management  systems,  adding  guaranteed  savings  in  DASD 
space  and  resources. 

PDSUPDTE  -  High  speed  PDS  editor. 

FASTGENR  -  Replaces  lEBGENER,  over  90  times  faster  using 
1/10  the  resources. 

PRO-2  -  Applications  development  system,  generates 
production  ready  COBOL  code  for  CICS  and  database 
applications  with  no  hooks  back  into  itself. 

ODDS  -  Automates  master  console  management. 


Let  us  show  you  Immediate  and 
Substantial  Sayings  with  our 

FREE  -  NO  OBLIGATION, 
FORTY-FIVE  DAY  TRIAL. 

Join  the  over  6,000  MVS  users  of  all  sizes 
who  hove  already  discovered  a  whole  new 
world  of  efficiency  with  SEA 

FAX;  (516)  354-4015  •TELEX:  6973556 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEERING  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

2001  Marcus  Avenue,  Lake  Success,  N.Y.  11042 


$AVRS  -  Automates  handling  of  Sysout  and  Syslog.  Provides 
on-line  viewing,  retrieval  and  archival  of  system  output. 
Checks  all  JCL  for  errors. 

TRMS  -  A  complete,  self  contained  menu-driven  report 
management,  distribution  and  archival  system. 

VCF/L  -  Replaces  ListC,  lets  you  see  exactly  what's  going  on 
with  all  your  VSAM  datasets. 

VCF/M  -  Provides  an  expert  system  for  the  modeling  and 
allocation  of  VSAM  datasets.  Generates  its  own  IDCAMS 
control  cards. 

VCF/D  -  An  Interactive/Batch  program  for  browsing,  editing 
and  analyzing  data. 
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For  a  free  trial  or 
more  information,  call: 


(516)  328-7000 


NEWS 


Don’t  bet  on  OS/2  Extended — yet 


BY  DOUGLAS  BARNEY 

CW  STAFF 


It  is  the  first  major  product  written  from 
the  ground  up  for  IBM  and  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  OS/2  and  the  bedrock  of  IBM’s 
Personal  Computer  software  strategy. 
But  so  far  almost  nobody  seems  interest¬ 
ed  in  buying  the  week-old  IBM  OS/2  Ex¬ 
tended  Edition. 

“I  haven’t  had  anybody  asking  for  it,” 
said  Carlos  Frum,  president  of  North¬ 
brook  Computers  in  Northbrook,  Ill. 

Then  again,  dealers  are  not  going 
around  praising  sales  of  the  base  OS/2,  ei¬ 


ther.  Competitors  are  also  not  stealing 
IBM’s  thunder  with  sales  of  next-genera¬ 
tion  PC  database  management  system 
products,  most  of  which  have  yet  to  ship. 
In  fact,  the  database  and  OS/2  wars  have 
yet  to  begin. 

Stumbling  blocks 

Holding  back  OS/2  Extended  Edition  is 
the  wait  for  the  Presentation  Manager  in¬ 
terface  and  new  local-area  network  sup¬ 
port;  a  dearth  of  OS/2  Standard  Edition 
sales;  a  lack  of  applications;  and  persistent 
confusion  over  OS/2  Extended’s  MIS 
role. 


Added  to  these  hurdles  are  the  high 
cost  of  implementing  the  operating  sys¬ 
tem  that  calls  for  a  high-speed  PC,  nearly 
6M  bjd;es  of  expensive  random-access 
memory  and  at  least  SOM  bytes  of  hard¬ 
disk  storage. 

Despite  the  current  lack  of  sales  inter¬ 
est,  a  debate  over  the  ultimate  role  of 
OS/2  Extended  Edition  rages.  For  Inter¬ 
national  Data  Corp.  Vice-President  Wil¬ 
liam  Zachmann,  OS/2  Extended  Edition  is 
going  nowhere  fast.  The  reason?  People 
are  beginning  to  realize  it  is  just  not  up  to 
snuff  with  the  rest  of  the  industry,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Zachmann. 


SEMINARS 


UNIX  System  and  ‘C’  Language  F^jblic  Seminar  offerings  include 

UNIX  SystemOueruiew.  UNIX  System  Fundamentals  for  Non- 
Programmers.  UNIX  System  Fundamentals  for  Programmers,  Shell 
as  a  Command  Language,  Shell  Programming,  Advanced  UNIX 
System  Commands.  UNIX  System  Administration,  UNIX  System 
Internals.  C  Language  Programming,  Advanced  C  Programming 
Workshop.  Advanced  C  Programming  under  UNIX  On-site  seminars 
and  custom-tailored  seminars  are  also  available. 

UNIX  System  public  seminars  will  be  presented  in  seven  cities 
throughout  19^;  Washington,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Boston,  San 
Francisco,  Mew  York,  and  Dallas.  For  your  1988  schedule,  please 
call  us. 


SOFTWARE 

386/ ix  Product  Family,  which 
includes: 

(JMIX  System  V  .3  Run  time 
VP/ix,  multi  user  DOS  under  (JMIX 
TEM/PLUS  User  Interface 
Software  Development  System 
Text  Processing  Workbench 


MKS  Toolkit,  which  provides: 
UMlX-like  tools  for  DOS  systems 


Reseller  programs  are  available 
for  both  video-based  training 
and  software. 

To  order,  or  for  your  free  product 
catalog,  call: 


(800)323-8649  or 
(312)987-4084 

COMPgTE^ 

TECHNOLOGY 

GROUP 


Telemedia 

310  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60604 


*  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  AT&T 


VIDEO-BASED 

TRAINING 

UNIX  System  Courses 
UMIX  System  Executive 
Perspective 

UMIX  System  (Dverview 
UMIX  System  Eundamentals 
vi  Editor 

Unix  System  Shell 
UMIX  System  V  Internals 

‘C’  Language  Courses 
C  Language  Programming 
Advanced  C'  Programming 

FXJ  Courses 

PC  Primer 

Running  MS-DOS 

DOS  for  the  Power  User 

Lotus  1-2-3 

dBASE  III  Plus 

Multi  mate 

Word  Perfect 

Multiplan 

Enable 

Displaywrite 

and  many  more 

Free  demonstration  packages 
available.  Please  call  the 
number  below. 


The  flat-file  Q&A  DBMS  from  Syman¬ 
tec  Corp.  can  beat  the  pants  off  the  data¬ 
base  portion  of  OS/2  Extended,  Zach¬ 
mann  said. 

Slow-burning  fire 

Others  vehemently  disagree  and  see  the 
product  as  a  slow  but  eventually  highly  ^ 
successful  burner.  In  fact,  disparaging  T 
comments  were  also  made  about  IBM’s  1 
DB2  when  it  was  introduced  in  the  sum-  ] 
mer  of  1986.  The  success  of  DB2  has  1 
since  changed  the  face  of  the  mainframe 
software  industry.  * 

“Critics  don’t  understand  the  technol-  ^ 
ogy,  the  internal  architecture.  It  has  abso- '  1 
lute  compatibility  with  the  mainframe  | 
[DB2]  at  the  programming  level,  optimi-  1 
zation,  recovery  and  transaction  control 
built  in.  Only  a  handful  of  products  have  1 
that,”  said  Rich  Finkelstein,  president  of  j 
Performance  Computing,  Inc.  in  Chicago,  t 
Also  tacked  onto  the  base  OS/2  operating  - 
system  is  a  broad  set  of  micro-to-host-ori-  ' 
ented  communications  facilities  such  as  .. 
the  IBM  3270  and  Digital  Equipment  ‘ 
Corp.  VT  terminal  emulation.  ! 

IBM  also  views  OS/2  Extended  Edition  , 
as  systems  software  rather  than  applica- 
tions  software.  “It  contains  the  basic 
building  blocks.  It  is  meant  to  provide  an  .j 
application  platform,”  explained  Pat  Mo- 
tola,  OS/2  Extended  Edition  systems  | 
manager.  j 

IBM  has  positioned  OS/2  Extended  as  ^ 
the  PC  cornerstone  of  its  distributed  data-  ^ 
base  architecture,  sajdng  that  DB2,  ! 
SQL/DS  and  the  Application  System/400  i, 
DBMS  will  reach  out  from  the  top  while  ; 
OS/2  Extended  will  grow  up  from  the  bot-  J 
tom.  1 

Many  critics  have  focused  on  IBM’s  1 
set  of  front-end  tools,  which  analysts  and  ^ 
some  users  have  said  are  far  weaker  than  ; 
competitive  products.  But  what  they  may 
not  see  is  the  foundation  upon  which  third 
parties  can  add  an  impressive  array  of  I 
tools.  Borland  International’s  Paradox, 
widely  praised  for  its  interface,  is  one 
such  product.  ^ 

In  fact,  OS/2  may  live  or  die  by  the 
commitment  of  third  parties,  which  has 
been  scant.  So  far,  many  database  and  ■ 
communications  vendors  have  been  rat¬ 
tling  their  sabres  about  competing  ■ 
against,  not  supporting,  OS/2  Extended  ' 
Edition. 

The  wading  pool  ^ 

While  analysts  argue  and  vendors  lay  low, 
corporations  have  almost  unanimously  ' 
taken  a  wait-and-see  attitude  toward 
OS/2  Extended.  They  are  waiting  to  see 
how  good  it  is,  how  much  support  it  gains  ■ 
and  how  it  works  with  existing  systems. 

Charles  Schwab  &  Co.  is  still  wading 
through  the  more  than  100-pound  OS/2  . ; 
Standard  Edition  development  kit  and  has  ’ 
yet  to  give  OS/2  Extended  any  scrutiny. 
Also,  the  firm’s  machines  do  not  have 
enough  memory  for  0S2  Extended,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bob  Duste,  manager  of  soft-  ^ 
ware  engineering  at  the  investment  firm. 

In  addition,  “we  don’t  have  a  hard  driving  ' 
need  yet,”  Duste  said. 

“Wait  and  see”  are  also  the  words  i 
from  Whirlpool  Corp.,  which  plans  to  buy  | 
a  copy  for  evaluation.  Even  if  Whirlpool  is  | 
impressed,  OS/2  Extended  Edition  would  I 
take  time  to  implement.  “It  won’t  happen  ) 
overnight  or  anywhere  near  overnight,”  | 
said  Robert  Metz,  a  senior  technical  ana-  | 
lyst  at  Whirlpool.  | 

Like  betting  on  a  Super  Bowl  that  is  | 
three  years  away,  the  OS/2  Extended 
game  is  simply  too  early  to  call.  ii 
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RACLE®  isn’t  just  the 
world’s  best  data  manage¬ 
ment  system,  it’s  the  only 
system  that  runs  on  mainframes, 
minicomputers  and  PCs— the  only 
system  that  can  integrate  all  your 
computers  and  all  your  data,  into 
a  single  enterprise-wide  network. 

You’ve  invested  a  lot  of  money 
in  communication  controllers, 
satellite  links  and  wire  to  connect 
your  computers.  Yet,  to  access 
data  loated  on  any  computer  other 
than  the  one  to  which  you  are 
directly  connected,  you  still  have  to: 

•  Know  which  computer  has  the 
data  you  want 

•  Know  how  to  use  a  terminal 
emulator  to  log  onto  that  computer 

•  Know  how  to  use  a  file  transfer 
program  to  bring  your  data  over 

Enterprise  networking  must 
provide  easy  access  to  data  any¬ 
where  in  the  network.  Only 
ORACLE  makes  this  possible,  today. 
Only  ORACLE  runs  on  all  your 
computers,  today.  Only  the  ORACLE 
distributed  DBMS  provides  you 
with  transparent  access  to  data  on 


every  computer  on  the  network.  ORACLE  SOlvCS  probleitlS- 

If  your  users  know  nothing  about  at  the  right  level  ' ' 

communications  or  networks. 


ORACLE  will  help  keep  it  that  way. 

SQL*Star™  is  Oracle’s  open 
systems  architecture  for  enterprise 
networking.  It  allows  you  to 
integrate  all  your  computers, 
operating  systems,  networks— even 
different  DBMSs— into  a  single 
unified  computing  and  information 
management  environment.  With 
SQL*Star,  your  users  can  unite 
information  on  PCs,  minis  and 
mainframes  across  all  your  loal 
and  wide-area  networks.  ORACLE’S 
open  systems  design  even  allows 
you  to  transparently 
access  IBM’s  SQL/DS 
and  DB2. 


If  you  purchase  or  write  soft¬ 
ware  that  interfaces  at  the 
wrong  level  (lower  than 
OSl  Level  7),  you  have 
a  network-dependent 
application.  Appli¬ 
cations  built  using 
ORACLE  are  net¬ 
work  independent. 


Are  you  unsure  which  or  how 
many  networks  your  company 
will  ultimately  settle  on?  Do  you 
have  LU6.2,  DECnet,  TCP/IP, 
asynchronous  lines,  3270  data 
stream,  MAP/TOP,  Novell  Netware, 
Banyan  VINES,  LAN  Manager,  3COM 
3+?  ORACLE  supports  them  all. 

Has  your  network  changed  in 
the  past?  Might  it  change  in  the 
future?  Applications  built  using 
ORACLE  won’t  change  a  bit. 

Oracle  Corporation  is  the  world’s 
largest  supplier  of  data  management 
software  and  services, 
ORACLE  and  the  only  supplier 
of  enterprise-wide  network¬ 
ing  and  data  sharing.  Oracle’s 
consulting  and  support 
services  will  insure  trouble- 
free  operation  any¬ 
where  in  the  world. 

To  register  for  the 
next  free  ORACLE 
seminar  in  your 
area,  call  or 
write  today. 


AL 

AR 

AZ 

CA 


Birmingham.. 
Little  Rock..  . 

Phoenix . 

Thcson  . 

Costa  Mesa... 


. Oa  11 

. Oa  13 

.  Sep  13,  Oa  13.  Nov  8 

. Oa  25 

.  Sep  1,  Oa  4,  Nov  11 


CO 

CT 


DC 

FL 


GA 

HI 

U 

ID 

IL 

IN 

KS 

KY 

LA 

MA 


Los  Angeles  ...  Sep  15,  Oct  18,  Nov  15 

Oakland . Oct  6 

Sacramento . Sep  22,  Nov  10 

San  Diego . Sep  8,  Oct  6,  Nov  3 

San  Francisco  ....  Sep  14,  Oct  11,  Nov  9 

San  Jose . Sep  20,  Oct  26,  Nov  17 

Denver . Sep  22,  Oa  27 

Colorado  Springs . Oa  25 

Farmington . Oct  4 

New  Haven . Sep  8 

Stamford . Nov  15 

Washington  ffedera/j . Sep  16, 

Oa  21,  Nov  18 

Ft.  Lauderdale . Oa  18 

Jacksonville . Oa  19 

Orlando . Sep  14 

Atlanta . Sep  7,  Oct  5,  Nov  9 

Honolulu . Sep  13 

Dcs  Moines . Sep  13,  Nov  10 

Boise . Oa  5 

Chicago . Sep  15,  Oct  11,  Nov  16 

Sprin^ield . Sep  14,  Nov  9 

Indianapolis . Oa  13,  Nov  17 

Wichita . Sep  13 

Lexington . Sep  14 

Louisville . Oa  12 

New  Orleans . Oct  28 

Shreveport . Oa  13 

Boston . Oa  12 

Burlington . Nov  18 

Springfield . Oa  12 

MD  toh^a  (Commercial) . Sep  21 

Baltimore . Oa  19 

ME  Portland . Oa  5 

Ml  Daroit . Sep  13,  Oa  4,  Nov  8 

Grand  Rapids . Oa  12 

MN  Minneapolis  ...  Sep  27,  Oa  19,  Nov  10 

MO  Kansas  City . Sep  14,  Oa  18 

St.  Louis . Sep  6,  Oa  6,  Nov  7 

Charlotte . Oa  20,  Nov  17 

Raleigh . Sep  15,  Nov  2 

Winston-Salem . Oa  5 

Omaha . Oa  4 

Concord . Sep  20 

Iselin . Sep  15,  Oa  13,  Nov  17 

Princaon . Sep  15.  Oa  4,  Nov  22 

NM  Albuquerque . Sep  29 

NV  Las  \fegas . Sep  22,  Nov  10 

Albany . Sep  20,  Nov  9 

Buffalo . Oa  4 

Long  Island  ...  .  Sep  20,  Oa  19,  Nov  16 

New  York  City . Sep  14,  Sep  28, 

Oa  12,  Oa  26,  Nov  9,  Nov  16 

Rochester . Sep  iL  Nov  2 

Akron . Sep  20 

Cincinnati . Sep  15 

Cleveland . Oct  19 

Columbus . Sep  22 

Oklahoma  City . Sep  13 

Tblsa . Oa  25 

Portland . Sep  8,  Nov  15 

Harrisburg . Sep  26 

Philadelphia ...  Sep  19,  Oa  26,  Nov  18 

Pittsburg . Oa  26 

Valley  Forge . Sep  8,  Nov  10 

Providence . Sep  22 

Charleston . Oa  5 

Columbia . Nov  16 

Greenville . Oct  19 

Memphis . Sep  14 

Nashville . Nov  9 

Amarillo . Sep  20 

Austin . Oa  20 

Dallas . Sep  7,  Oa  4,  Nov  2 

Ft.  Vtorth . Nov  9 

Houston . Sep  8,  Oa  6,  Nov  10 

Midland . Oa  19 

San  Antonio . Oa  21 

Salt  Lake  City . Sep  20,  Nov  9 

Norfolk  (Federal) . Oa  4 

Richmond . Oa  6,  Nov  1 

Burlington . Sep  28 

Seatde . Sep  14,  Oa  20 

Spokane . Nov  3 

Madison . Oa  5 

Milwaukee . Oa  12,  Nov  29 


NC 


NE 

NH 

NJ 


NY 


OH 


OK 

OR 

PA 


Rl 

SC 


TN 


TX 


UT 

VA 

VT 

WA 

WI 


CANADIAN  SEMINARS 

To  register  for  Canadian  seminars, 
please  call  the  office  nearest  you  - 
Calgary  403-265-2622.  Ottawa  6l3- 
238-2381,  bueftec  514-337-0755, 

Toronto  41^596-7750. 

Calgary . Sep  15,  Nov  17 

Edmonton . Oct  6 

HaliEix . Oa  13 

Kingston . Sep  16 

London . Oa  20 

Montreal . Sep  28,  Oct  26,  Nov  23 

Ottawa . Sep  1,  Oct  b  Nov  3 

Quebec . Sep  7,  Oa  5,  Nov  2 

Regina . Sep  22 

Saskatoon . Nov  10 

Toronto . Sep  13,  Oa  11,  Nov  8 

Vancouver . Sep  8,  Nov  10 

Viaoria . Nov  24 

Winnipeg . Oa  20 

Attn:  National  Seminar  Coordinator 
Oracle  Corporation  •  20  Davis  Drive 
Belmont,  California  94002 

I  I  My  business  card  or  letterhead 
—  is  attached.  Please  enroll  me  in 


Copyright  ©  1988  by  Oracle  Corporation. 
ORACLE  is  a  registered  trademark  and 
SQL*Star  is  a  trademark  ol  Oracle  Corporation. 

The  other  companies  mentioned  ovitn 
numerous  registered  trademarks. 


COMPATWILITV  •  POIITABIUTr  ■  CtMIIECTABILITY 


Call  1-800-345-DBMS,  ext.  105  today. 


20  Davis  Olive,  Belmont,  CA  94002  •  Woild  Headquarters  (415) 
598-8000  •  Calgary  (403)  265-2622  ■  Otiavra  (613)  238-2381 
•  Quebec  (514)  337-0755  •  Toronto  (41Q  596-7750  •  ORACLE 
Systems  Australia  61-2-959-5080  •  ORACLE  Europe 
44-1-948-6911  •  ORACLE  Systems  Hong  Kong  852-5-266846 

TRBA 


on: 


the  FREE  ORACLE  seminar  to 
be  held 


COMPUTERWOIUJ) 


Powerful. 


The  SAS  System  brings  today’s  power-hungry 
PC  users  efficient  data  management,  an  easy  report 
generator,  customized  presentation  graphics, 
superior  statistics,  and  more.  You  get  the  strength 
and  flexibility  that  make  SAS  software  so  indis¬ 
pensable  on  mainframes  and  minicomputers. 


Productive. 


The  SAS  System  has  integrated  applications  to  use 
“as  is”  or  customize  to  fit  your  needs.  Plus  a  built-in 
micro-to-host  link  just  for  your  PC. 

Read  data  in  any  format  from  any  file  including 
dBASE®  and  Lotus®  1-2-3?  Then  analyze  and  display 
your  data  through  interactive  windows. 


SAS  is  the  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.,  Cary,  NC,  USA.  dBASE  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Ashton-Tate.  Lotus  and  1-2-3  are  registered  trademarks  of  Lotus  Development  Corp. 
Copyright  ©  1987  by  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Printed  in  the  USA. 


Telecommunications  Division 


Source  of  Revenue  Use  of  Revenue 


in  1986 


Network  Services  Group 


Local  Service 


Depreciation  m.7% 


Tofl  Service 


Financing 


Earnings 


Prove  it  on 


Personable. 

The  SAS  System  simplifies  applications  develop¬ 
ment  with  a  new  menu-building  tool.  Even  first-time 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 

SAS  Circle  □  Box  8000 
Cary,  NC  27512-8000 
Phone  (919)  467-8000 
Fax  (919)  469-3737 


Sample  Number 


Company 


Mailing  Address 


•  City  State  ZIP 


Telephone  CW08AUG88 


Mail  to:  SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Attn:  CC 

SAS  Circle  □  Box  8000 


Title 


users  will  find  it  easy  to  analyze,  report,  and  display 
data...just  by  filling  in  the  blanks. 

Maintaining  the  SAS  System  is  easy,  too.  You 
receive  automatic  updates  and  technical  support. 
And  high-quality  training  is  available  direct 
from  SAS  Institute. 
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rd  like  to  know  more  about  the  SAS®  System 
for  personal  computers.  Send  me  a  free 
demonstration  diskette,  plus  details  about 
a  free  30-day  software  trial. 


Name 


Water  Sample  Analysis 

Elam  County 


fT>g/1 
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Cary,  NC  27512-8000 


NEWS 


Trade  bill  tickles  high-tech  fancy 

Industry  giants  support  omnibus,  but  sanction  clause  worries  some 


BY  MITCH  BETTS 

CW  STAFF 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  The 
1,000-page  trade  bill  passed  by 
the  U.S.  Senate  last  week  mod¬ 
ernizes  U.S.  trade  laws  with  pro¬ 
visions  aimed  at  helping  the  com¬ 
puter  and  communications 
industries  sell  more  products 
abroad  and  protect  their  copy¬ 
rights  and  patents. 

Companies  on  record  as  sup¬ 
porting  the  omnibus  trade  bill  in¬ 
clude  IBM,  AT&T,  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.,  Intel  Corp. 
and  NCR  Corp.,  as  well  as  trade 
associations,  such  as  ADAPSO, 
that  represent  the  software  in¬ 
dustry. 

However,  A.  G.  W.  “Jack” 
Biddle,  president  of  the  Comput¬ 
er  &  Communications  Industry 
Association,  said  he  is  concerned 
about  a  time  bomb  within  the 
bill:  mandatory  U.S.  sanctions 
against  foreign  firms  that  violate 
export  controls  in  the  future. 
Biddle  said  he  is  worried  that 
harsh  treatment  of  foreign  com¬ 
panies  will  spur  retaliation 
against  U.S.  exporters  and  that 
it  “could  destroy  high-tech 
trade.” 

Key  provisions 

Industry  lobbyists  said  they  are 
pleased  with  three  other  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  bill: 

•  The  bill  relaxes  export  con¬ 
trols  for  many  widely  available 
high-tech  products,  such  as  per¬ 
sonal  computers,  when  the  desti¬ 
nation  is  Japan  or  Europe.  The 
number  of  export  licenses  will  be 
cut  roughly  40%,  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Defense  role  in 
reviewing  the  licenses  will  be 
limited  to  national  security  con¬ 
cerns. 

•  The  president  must  negotiate 
for  greater  U.S.  access  to  for¬ 
eign  telecommunications  mar¬ 
kets.  If  the  talks  fail,  then  the 
president  must  impose  trade 
sanctions. 

•  The  president  is  required  to 
retahate  against  countries  that 
fail  to  protect  U.S.  copyrights 
and  patents.  Also,  companies  no 
longer  have  to  prove  economic 
injury  for  the  government  to 
block  pirated  imports. 

Changes  lauded 

Oliver  R.  Smoot,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Computer  and 
Business  Equipment  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association,  praised  Con¬ 
gress  for  making  the  technical 
changes  in  U.S.  trade  policy. 

“We  think  it  points  the  way 
toward  a  different  attitude  to¬ 
ward  export  controls,  indicates  a 
willingness  to  get  serious  about 
imports  that  infringe  on  our  in¬ 
tellectual  property  rights  and 
gives  high  priority  to  negotiating 
the  removal  of  trade  barriers  in 
telecommunications,”  Smoot 
said. 


The  Senate  passed  the  bill  by 
an  85-11  vote,  following  approv¬ 
al  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  last  month.  President  Rea¬ 
gan,  who  vetoed  an  earlier 
version,  is  expected  to  sign  this 
bill  into  law  soon. 


The  trade  bill  has  a  variety  of 
little-known  provisions  that  may 
affect  the  computer  industry,  in¬ 
cluding  the  creation  of  a  12- 
member  advisory  group  called 
the  Competitiveness  Policy 
Council  and  the  transformation 


of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stan¬ 
dards  into  the  National  Institute 
of  Standards  and  Technology. 

Furthermore,  buried  in  the 
bill  are  sections  creating  com¬ 
puterized  job  banks  in  all  50 
states;  the  National  Commission 
on  Superconductivity;  a  federal 
database  of  trade  statistics;  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Semiconductors;  and  the  Clear¬ 
inghouse  on  State  and  Local  Ini¬ 


tiatives  on  Productivity,  Tech¬ 
nology  and  Innovation. 

In  addition  to  addressing  for¬ 
eign  trade,  the  bill  “is  a  step  to¬ 
ward  addressing  our  competi¬ 
tiveness  problems  here  at 
home,”  with  provisions  to  boost 
research  on  advanced  manufac¬ 
turing  technologies  and  improve 
education  and  training  pro¬ 
grams,  Sen.  Jeff  Bingaman  (D- 
N.M.)said. 


The  next  generation  of  desktop  computing 
will  let  us  merge  data  from  different  sources 
into  a  useful  flowof  information. 


©  1988  Metaphor  Computer  System?*. 
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HP  face-lift  leaves  blemishes 


BY  JAMES  A.  MARTIN 

CW  STAFF 


ORLANDO,  Fla.  —  The  more 
than  2,500  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
customers  expected  to  converge 
here  this  week  for  the  Interex 
users  conference  will  find  a  com¬ 


pany  that  has  come  a  long  way  in 
the  year  since  it  shipped  its  long- 
delayed  reduced  instruction  set 
computing  (RISC)  systems.  Yet 
despite  advances  in  technology, 
marketing  and  corporate  stature 
since  the  1987  conference,  HP 
still  faces  formidable  obstacles  in 


its  quest  to  challenge  IBM  and 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  in  the 
minicomputer  market. 

Interex  is  expected  to  be  a 
“state-of-the-state”  show,  with 
updates  on  HP’s  RISC-based 
Precision  Architecture  (PA)  sys¬ 
tems,  the  countersuit  against 


Apple  Computer,  Inc.  over  New 
Wave  and  performance  bench¬ 
marks  from  beta-test  sites  for 
the  enhanced  PA  operating  sys¬ 
tem,  MPE  XL  Version  1.1. 

But  the  company  will  proba¬ 
bly  downplay  some  holes  that  us¬ 
ers  and  analysts  still  see  in  its 
product  line: 

•  A  lack  of  relational  database 
and  transaction  processing  capa¬ 
bilities  on  the  HP  3000  Series 


Your  company  undoubtedly  has  tremendous  data  resources. 
Metaphor’s  Data  Interpretation  System  can  help  you  turn  them 
into  a  tremendous  competitive  advantage. 

Metaphor’s  system  is  far  more  than  an  incredibly  sophisti¬ 
cated,  amazingly  easy-to-use  computer.  It’s  a  means  of  gaining  a 
real  edge  in  the  battle  for  more  business,  through  gains  in  pro¬ 
fessional  productivity  and  enhanced  business  decision-making. 

Metaphor  is  the  only  system  that  can  give  your  key  decision¬ 
makers  direct  access  to  multiple  data  bases.  They  will  be  able 
to  readily  transform  raw  data  into  meaningful  information.  And 
share  the  results  with  management  and  peers,  quickly,  easily. 

So  decisions  can  be  made  in  time  to  make  a  difference. 

Metaphor’s  system  makes  a  big  difference  for  Information 
Systems  professionals,  too.  Metaphor  lets  users  build  their 
own  applications,  so  IS  managers  can  turn  their  skills  to  more 
effectively  managing  the  corporate  information  resource, 
rather  than  grinding  out  user  reports  and  applications  from 
a  seemingly  endless  backlog  of  requests.  And  given  Metaphor’s 
proven  understanding  of  end-user  needs,  IS  gains  a  strong 
“support  arm,”  too. 

That’s  what  customers  at  over  100  installations  in  the 
world’s  largest  and  most  successful  companies  tell  us.  They’ve 
proved  Metaphor’s  Data  Interpretation  System  is  a  powerful 
business  tool,  giving  them  an  enormous 
advantage  over  those  who  don’t  keep  up 
with  the  latest  technologies. 

Start  the  competitive  advantage 
flowing  to  your  company  now,  with 
Metaphor.  Write  us  at  1965  Charleston  Road,  Mountain  View,  CA 
94043,  or  call  us  toll-free  at  800-255-5803  today. 


metaphor 


900,  which  make  up  the  PA,  or 
Spectrum,  models.  “HP  is  still 
playing  catch-up  with  their  soft¬ 
ware,  and  most  users  today  are 
conditioned  to  having  transac¬ 
tion  processing  and  relational 
databases,’’  said  John  Dean,  a 
technology  analyst  at  Montgom¬ 
ery  Securities  in  San  Francisco. 

•  A  lack  of  new  applications, 
both  commercially  and  privately 
developed,  for  the  Spectrum  se¬ 
ries.  “Are  HP’s  customers  writ¬ 
ing  new  applications  for  Preci¬ 
sion  Architecture,  or  are  they 
just  running  the  old  applications 
on  these  higher  performance, 
newer  systems?  That’s  the  criti¬ 
cal  question,”  said  Adam  Cuh- 
ney,  a  technology  analyst  at  Kid¬ 
der,  Peabody  &  Co. 

•  A  lack  of  New  Wave  applica¬ 
tions.  Granted,  HP’s  personal 
computer  office  automation  en¬ 
vironment  was  only  recently 
placed  in  developers’  hands  and 
has  become  the  target  of  a  law¬ 
suit  by  Apple.  Nonetheless,  it  is 
imperative  that  HP  build  strong 
support  for  New  Wave  from  in¬ 
dependent  software  vendors. 
Currently,  the  most  visible  appli¬ 
cation  announced  for  porting  to 
New  Wave  is  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Excel  spreadsheet. 

•  A  lack  of  support  and  interest 
in  the  HP  1000  real-time  proces¬ 
sors.  Several  users  interviewed 
said  they  have  been  dismayed  to 
see  HP  turn  its  attention  away 
from  the  older  HP  1000  systems 
in  favor  of  Spectrum  and  the 
Unix-based  HP  9000  worksta¬ 
tions. 

Support  weakening 

“The  level  of  support  for  the 
1000  seems  to  be  decreasing  at 
an  amazing  rate,”  said  Donald  A. 
Wright,  president  of  Interactive 
Computer  Technology  in  Lake 
Elmo,  Minn.,  and  an  Interex 
board  member.  “HP  tells  us  it’s 
time  to  migrate.  What  we  say  is, 
we  will  continue  to  migrate 
those  applications  that  are  ap¬ 
propriate,  but  the  RTE  operat¬ 
ing  system  on  the  1000  can  do 
the  job  so  much  better  on  some 
things,  so  we  don’t  want  to  mi¬ 
grate  completely.” 

The  HP  1000,  once  the  firm’s 
flagship  minicomputer,  has  been 
repositioned  as  a  real-time  I/O 
application  system,  “which  is 
really  its  strength,”  said  Carmen 
Marchionni,  technical  systems 
marketing  manager  at  HP’s 
Technical  Computer  Group  in 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.  Although  the 
HP  1000  is  not  receiving  any 
general-purpose  computing  en¬ 
hancements  and  the  last  hard¬ 
ware  upgrade  was  in  1984,  Mar¬ 
chionni  said  Versions  5.1  and  6.0 
of  RTE,  the  HP  1000  operating 
system,  are  in  development. 

Overall,  however,  HP  observ¬ 
ers  and  customers  are  upbeat 
about  the  Palo  Alto,  Calif. -based 
company.  The  company’s  vigor¬ 
ous  embrace  of  standards  has 
gained  the  firm  much  respect  in 
the  industry.  Its  RISC  technol¬ 
ogy  has  been  well  received  by 
customers  and  Wall  Street  alike. 
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WE  GO  WITH  THE  NUMBER  ONE 
DIGITAL  PBX  IN  THE  WORLD- 
NORTHERN  TELECOM’S.” 


Last  year,  more  PBX  buyers  chose  Northern  Telecom 
than  AT&T,'  IBM,'  NEC  or  anyone  else. This  according  to  an 
independent  research  company  whose  job  is  finding  the 
facts. Today  Northern  Telecom  Meridian*  SL-1*  and  SL-100* 
PBXs  provide  more  than  a  third  of  the  digital  PBX  lines 
in  the  world.  And  that’s  more  than  anyone  else,  too. 

Behind  the  numbers  are  thousands  of  businesses, 
universities,  government  agencies,  hospitals— all  kinds  of 
organizations— that  trust  Northern  Telecom. They  know 


that  an  investment  in  a  Northern  Telecom  Meridian  PBX 
is  an  investment  in  the  future,  because  we  design  PBXs 
to  be  upgraded  not  traded.  Every  Meridian  SL-1  ever 
made  can  be  expanded  (from  30  lines  to  thousands) 
and  equipped  with  advanced  ISDN  features.  And  through 
Meridian  Customer  Defined  Networkingfeach  can  be 
part  of  a  unified  corporate  information  network. 

For  all  the  facts  and  features  you  need  to  decide  on 
Northern  Telecom,  call  1-800-328-8800. 


i-i  \  ; 


I  niGITAL  PBX  SUPPLIERS  1987 


(Millions  of  Lines  Shipped  Worldwide) 
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VIEWPOINT 


EDITORIAL 

Miles  to  go 


The  miracle  of  Apple’s  comeback 
from  near-washout  to  industry  superstar 
has  been  told  to  death,  but  will  the  magic 
continue  to  work  in  the  MIS  market? 

As  this  week’s  Special  Report  on  the  Macin¬ 
tosh  attests,  Apple  may  still  face  its  greatest 
challenge  in  gaining  acceptance  for  the  Macin¬ 
tosh  as  the  machine  of  preference  for  corporate 
microcomputing.  The  distinction  between  pref¬ 
erence  and  standard  is  important.  The  Mac  is  al¬ 
ready  an  accepted  option  at  many  large  firms, 
but  it  is  still  far  from  fulfilling  a  role  as  the  ma¬ 
chine  for  corporate  microcomputing. 

A  telling  statistic  for  Apple  is  the  Mac’s  per¬ 
formance  in  a  new  survey  of  174  MIS  executives 
who  are  members  of  Computerworld's  Editorial 
Review  Board.  Although  37%  of  the  members 
have  Macintoshes  installed  at  their  sites,  only 
29%  said  they  plan  to  purchase  Macintoshes 
during  the  next  12  months.  More  troubling  for 
Apple,  54%  said  the  emergence  of  graphic  inter¬ 
face  programs  for  the  personal  computer  will 
probably  cause  them  to  purchase  fewer  Macin¬ 
toshes. 

The  Mac’s  success  to  date  has  been  a  function 
of  the  markets  it  created.  The  hugely  successful 
desktop  publishing  craze  has  led  many  publica¬ 
tions,  including  this  one,  to  standardize  on  the 
Mac  for  virtually  all  presentation  graphics. 

But  as  a  tool  for  day-to-day  business  applica¬ 
tions  such  as  word  processing,  spreadsheets  and 
electronic  mail,  the  Mac’s  only  real  edge  is  its 
ease  of  learning.  That’s  not  a  small  advantage, 
but  against  a  base  of  17  million  DOS-based  ma¬ 
chines,  it’s  also  not  a  compelling  argument  for 
MIS  to  make  it  a  front-runner. 

To  realize  its  potential  as  a  favorite  in  MIS, 
Apple  must  move  forward  on  several  fronts.  It 
must  rapidly  rectify  its  communications  short¬ 
comings  with  IBM  hosts,  particularly  in  the  ar¬ 
eas  of  Token-Ring  support.  Net  view  compatibil¬ 
ity  and  cooperative  application  processing. 

Apple  must  also  get  the  flow  of  innovative  new 
products  started  again.  It  has  delivered  no  new 
computers  since  the  Mac  11  shipped  early  this 
year.  In  a  business  in  which  one  company  con¬ 
trols  and  dictates  all  innovation  within  the  hard¬ 
ware  standard,  inactivity  is  weakness.  Advanc¬ 
ing  the  state  of  the  art  is  the  answer.  Suing 
Microsoft  isn’t. 

Finally,  Apple  needs  to  better  establish  itself 
as  a  business  partner  for  MIS.  The  company  has 
made  great  progress  in  this  area  in  the  last  year, 
but  the  alliance  is  still  rough  around  the  edges. 
On  the  one  hand,  Apple  officials  say  they  have 
corporate  religion.  But  they  also  endorse  a  strat¬ 
egy  of  working  their  way  into  those  corporations 
depart n^ent  by  department.  MIS  was  blindsided 
by  that  approach  five  years  ago  with  the  PC.  It 
isn’t  likely  to  repeat  the  same  mistake. 

This  is  a  time  of  opportunity  for  Apple.  MIS 
buyers  are  unimpressed  so  far  v^ith  IB.M’s  .Micro 
Channel  .Architecture.  They  are  open  to  alterna¬ 
tives.  With  just  a  little  more  attentiveness  to 
their  needs,  .Apple  can  be  that  machine  of  prefer¬ 
ence. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


I  Just  goods 

Dynamic  random-access  memo¬ 
ry  chips  in  short  supply?  Suppli¬ 
ers  afraid  to  ramp  up  production 
only  to  find  a  falling  market?  In¬ 
equitable  distribution  of  avail¬ 
able  supplies  among  large  and 
small  customers? 

Double  and  triple  ordering  to 
ensure  adequate  supplies  dis¬ 
torting  bill-to-book  ratios?  All 
these  problems  were  solved 
years  ago  in  agriculture  and  min¬ 
ing  with  commodity  futures. 

Megabytes  of  computer 
memory  are  as  much  an  informa¬ 
tion  age  commodity  as  steel,  oil 
and  copper  are  to  basic  manufac¬ 
turing. 

Electronic  chips  are  no  more 
highly  manufactured  than  gaso¬ 
line,  refined  metals  and  frozen 
orange  juice  concentrate. 
Shouldn’t  commodity  electronic 
future  contracts  be  available  to 
minimize  these  periodic  panics 
and  provide  an  orderly  market 
for  suppliers  and  their  custom¬ 
ers? 

Richard L.  Kleir 
Computer  Systems 
^rkeley,  Calif. 

Consultants  OK 

The  article  "Contract  work: 
Risk  vs.  reward"  (CW,  June  20] 
was  accurate  and  informative  in 
pointing  out  some  of  the  inher¬ 
ent  dangers  that  go  along  with 
maintaining  independent  con¬ 
tractor  status  in  the  computer 
field. 

The  author  was  correct  in 
pointing  out  that  many  "oppor¬ 
tunities  for  technical  profession¬ 
als  to  take  on  their  own  contract¬ 
ing  jobs  without  assuming  the 
risk  or  overhead  of  running  a 
business"  were  elinunated  by 
'  Section  1706.  However,  the  au- 
I  thor  indicated  that  “for  those 


willing  to  face  that  risk,  to  keep 
books  and  sell  clients  on  their 
services,  it  is  still  possible  to 
work"  as  an  independent  pro¬ 
grammer  or  consultant. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
most  independent  contractors 
take  great  pride  in  operating 
their  businesses  as  any  other 
company  does.  Independents 
pay  more  than  the  average  em¬ 
ployed  worker  in  taxes  each 
year. 

And  we  are  responsible  for 
keeping  accurate  records  and 
logs  for  all  our  consulting-related 
activities  throughout  the  entire 
year.  This  is  not  something  new 
for  the  consulting  profession  — 
it  has  always  been  the  status 
quo. 

In  light  of  the  controversy 
surrounding  Section  1706,  many 
of  the  larger  technical  service 
firms  have  chosen  to  capitalize 
on  the  erroneous  fact  that  we  are 
shoddy,  unorganized  and  "tax 

This  week 
in  history 

Aug.  7. 1978 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
opens  its  fu^t  retail  store  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Mall  of  New 
'  Hampshire,  promising  imme- 
I  diate  off-the-shelf  delivery  of 
I  small  business  systems,  word 
i  processing  systems  and  sup- 
i  plies. 

I  Aug.  8, 1983 

It's  all  systems  go  for  the  his¬ 
toric  breakup  of  the  Bell  syv  I 
tern  as  AT&T  accepts  the  | 
changes  in  its  reorganization  { 
'  plan  demanded  by  U.S.  Fed-  j 
'  eral  District  Judge  Harold  i 
(  Greene.  i 


cheats”  who  are  protected  by 
the  notion  that  we  have  a  legiti¬ 
mate  business. 

It  is  the  conveyance  of  infor¬ 
mation  in  this  manner  that  adds 
to  that  controversy  and  must  not 
be  tolerated. 

George  R.  Zita 
President 
Datamatic  Information 
Systems,  Inc. 
Kearny,  N.J. 

Who’s  bad? 

In  "Morals  over  $$$’’  (CW,  June 
20],  you  editorialized  about  sanc¬ 
tions  against  South  Africa.  You 
made  the  doubtful  statement 
that  boycotts  work  and  in  gener¬ 
al  assumed  that  boycotting 
South  Africa  is  a  moral  action. 
But  that  in  itself  is  doubtful. 
What  exactly  are  we  against  in 
South  Africa? 

Are  we  against  repressive 
government?  In  that  case,  we 
have  many  far  worse  cases  than 
South  Africa  to  think  about,  in¬ 
cluding  several  close  neighbors 
of  South  Africa. 

For  as  long  as  Angola  and  Mo¬ 
zambique  suffer  Marxist  dicta¬ 
torship,  we  should  boycott  those 
countries  rather  than  South  Afri¬ 
ca. 

The  movement  to  boycott 
South  Africa  is  ignorant, 
thoughtless  or  hypocritical. 

John  A.  Wills 
Administrative  Computing 
Center 
Pasadena,  Calif. 


Computerworld  welcomes  com- 
ments  from  its  readers.  Letters 
may  he  edited  for  brevity  and 
clarity  and  should  be  addressed 
to  Bill  Labens,  Editor,  Compo- 
terworld.  P.a  Box  91 71. 375  Co- 
chituate  Road,  Framingham, 
Sdasx  01 701. 
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Computers  still  silent 
partners  in  high-tech 

Don  Y  expect  to  chat  with  machines  for  a  while 
AMY  WOHL 


Life  in  the  changing  LANscape 

The  goal:  networking  as  simple  as  making  a  phone  call  ’round  the  world 


THOMAS  PAYNE 


Expectations 
are  a  funny 
thing.  When  we 
see  something 
new  and  excit¬ 
ing,  our  reaction 
is  not  to  the 
newness  or  the  excitement  of 
the  thing  itself  but  to  how  this 
novelty  compares  with  what  we 
already  know. 

Many  of  the  newest  technol¬ 
ogies  relate  to  what  computers 
see  and  hear  and  how  they  un¬ 
derstand  and  respond.  Our  ex¬ 
pectations  here  are  very  high, 
for  they  have  been  set  not  logi¬ 
cally  —  by  earlier  and  cruder 
versions  of  similar  technologies 
—  but  rather  by  years  of  books 
and  magazines,  television  and 
movies. 

Sometimes  the  popular  media 
speculates  on  a  far-off  future,  but 
often  it  pictures  that  distant  ho¬ 
rizon  as  nearly  or  entirely  within 
our  present  vision. 

Remember  HAL,  the  human¬ 
sounding  computer  in  2001:  A 
Space  Odyssey?  It  not  only  imder- 
stood  everything  it  heard  and  re¬ 
plied  in  an  engagingly  human 
way,  but  it  could  also  spy  on  you 
and  even  read  lips  when  it  sus¬ 
pected  your  intentions. 

And  all  the  human-looking, 
human-seeming  robot  charac¬ 
ters  that  appear  on  TV  and  in  the 
movies  —  they  hear,  they  speak, 
they  even  seem  to  have  emo¬ 
tions. 

No  wonder  the  latest  voice 
recognition  device  or  image 
scanner  seems  so  mundane.  Our 
unreasonable  expectations 
bump  into  everyday  reality. 

Reality’s  not  enough 

Devices  today  can  record  voice 
in  compressed  and  digital  form. 
This  capability  permits  it  to  be 
stored  and  forwarded,  as  in  voice 
mail,  or  attached  to  text  or  data 
files,  as  in  voice  annotation. 

A  limited-vocabulary  speak¬ 
er-specific  device  can  be  built, 
and  it  would  be  adequate  for 
commanding  a  device  or  pro¬ 
gram  or  for  requesting  informa¬ 
tion  from  a  database,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  The  technology  does  not  yet 
permit  large-vocabulary  contin¬ 
uous-speech  applications  such  as 
the  infamous  talking  (listening, 
really)  typewriter  that  accepts 
dictation  and  accurately  displays 
it  on  the  screen  of  a  computer. 

Users  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  devices  created  so  far,  ex¬ 
cept  in  very  specific  applications 


Wohl  is  president  of  Wohl  Associates  in 
Bala  Cynwyd,  Pa.,  and  editor  of  “The 
Wohl  Report  on  End-User  Computing” 
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such  as  inventory  control.  We 
have  watched  HAL  understand 
our  most  subtle  emotions  and  re¬ 
ply  to  them.  We  can’t  help,  even 
if  subconsciously,  expecting  a 
computer  to  act  just  like  that. 

There  are  still  significant  bar¬ 
riers  to  be  breached: 

•  Continuous  speech.  Being 
able  to  understand  speech  as  it  is 
ordinarily  uttered,  in  phrases, 
sentences  and  paragraphs  rather 
than  individual  words. 

•  Unlimited  vocabulary.  Un¬ 
derstanding  all  of  English  (or 
French  or  German)  rather  than 
only  a  few  hundred  or  few  thou¬ 
sand  words. 

•  Natural  language  process¬ 
ing.  Being  able  to  speak  in  ordi¬ 
nary  English  and  have  the  sys- 


USERS  ARE  not 

satisfied  with 
the  devices 
created  so  far,  except 
in  very  specific 
applications  such  as 
inventory  control. 


tern  completely  understand  it. 
This  ability  is  not  just  voice  rec¬ 
ognition  but  the  ability  to  under¬ 
stand  the  meanings  of  words  and 
their  relationships  through 
grammar. 

In  a  language  like  English, 
which  permits  many  unique  con¬ 
structions  and  exceptions,  this 
ability  is  particularly  difficult. 
Never  mind  all  the  “natural  lan¬ 
guage”  interfaces  you  keep  see¬ 
ing:  They  are  simply  products 
that  understand  a  few  English 
words.  “English-like”  would  be  a 
better,  but  less  exciting,  descrip¬ 
tion  of  their  capabilities. 

•  Speaker  independence.  Be¬ 
ing  able  to  understand  any 
speaker  without  being  trained  to 
understand  specific  speech  ec¬ 
centricities.  Better  yet,  being 
able  to  understand  many  speak¬ 
ers  in  the  interruptive  and  con¬ 
fusing  manner  in  which  human 
discussions  usually  occur. 

•  Real-time  response.  HAL 
replies  immediately.  Computers 
could  understand  more  difficult 
questions  if  they  had  more  time 
to  consider  (that  is,  process) 
them.  But  we  demand  real-time 
processing  and  immediate  re¬ 
sponse. 

There  are  other  problems  to 
be  met.  How  big  can  the  machine 
be?  How  much  will  users  pay  for 
it?  What  else  does  it  have  to  be 
compatible  with? 

We  are  building  unrealistic 
expectations  about  the  newly 
emerging  imaging  technologies 
Continued  on  page  22 


HARVEY  NEWQUIST  III 

What’s  the  hot¬ 
test  topic  on  ev¬ 
erybody’s  lips 
these  days,  be¬ 
sides  the  politi¬ 
cal  conventions? 
Right  —  LANs. 

Local-area  networks  are  not 
new,  and  they  are  by  no  means  a 
technology  you  should  have  to 
wait  for. 

LANs  have  followed  the  tradi¬ 
tional  path  of  being  embraced  by 
engineering  and  manufacturing 
environments  and  only  later  be¬ 
ing  recognized  as  valuable  by 
data  processing  departments. 
This  syndrome,  long  prevalent  in 
MIS,  is  known  in  psychology  as 
the  “Aha!”  phenomenon. 

Basically,  it  works  like  this: 
All  the  pieces  of  a  puzzle  are  sit¬ 
ting  in  front  of  an  individual  who 
can’t  quite  fit  them  together. 
One  day  it  hits  the  person  with  all 
the  subtlety  of  a  flying  mallet  — 
“Aha!”  He  can  see  the  solution. 

Other  cases  that  hit  the  MIS 
department  in  a  similar  fashion 
are  personal  computers,  rela¬ 
tional  databases  and  expert  sys¬ 
tems.  LANs  are  now  a  part  of  the 
“Aha!”  experience. 

As  long  ago  as  1978,  the  In¬ 
ternational  Standards  Organiza¬ 
tion  (ISO)  started  looking  into 
the  creation  of  an  Open  Systems 
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J.  A.  SAVAGE 

I  put  the  follow¬ 
ing  question  to 
some  in  the  su¬ 
percomputer 
business:  Would 
the  apparently 
stressed-out 
crew  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Vin¬ 
cennes  be  able  to  distinguish  a 
passenger  plane  from  a  fighter 
plane  if  outfitted  with  state-of- 
the-art  computer  systems? 

Would  290  civilians  on  a  short 
trip  across  the  Persian  Gulf  still 
be  alive  if  Pentagon  procure¬ 
ment  policies  allowed  for  rapid 
implementation  of  technology? 

The  Iranian  Airbus  may  not 
have  been  mistaken  for  enemy 
aircraft  if  the  U.S.  Navy  had  a 
reasonable  low-end  technical 
computer  with  graphics  capabili¬ 
ty  to  assist  decision-making  in 
the  heat  of  battle,  some  say. 
Keep  in  mind  that  the  critical  in¬ 
formation  processing  bottleneck 

Savage  is  a  Computerworld  West 
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Interconnect  (OSI)  network. 
Hewlett-Packard  had  devised  its 
DS  Net  for  cell  controls  in  the 
factory  —  in  1973.  That  was  15 
years  ago. 

Shortly  after  the  ISO  began 
its  effort.  Data  General  had  its 
Xodiac  Network  Bus  for  engi¬ 
neering  workstations,  AUen- 
Bradley  its  Data  Highway,  Texas 
Instruments  its  Tiway  and  Gould 
its  Modbus  —  all  for  factory  ap¬ 
plications.  These  protocols  were 
implemented  before  MAP  was 
even  a  twinkle  in  networkers’ 
eyes. 

Some  basic  office-networking 
schemes  started  up  at  the  same 
time,  although  they  generally 
were  a  little  slower  off  the  mark. 
This  group  included  Xerox’s  fa¬ 
bled  Ethernet,  the  former  Bur¬ 
roughs’  BNA,  Honeywell’s  DSA 
and  early  (circa  1976)  propri- 


occurred  in  the  decision-making 
process,  not  the  missile-firing 
and  target  capability. 

“It  was  a  fairly  simple  prob¬ 
lem  to  resolve,”  says  Gordon 
Bell,  chief  engineer  at  Ardent 
Computer  and  creator  of  the  first 
minicomputer.  Feeding  battle¬ 
ground  data  into  a  graphics  com¬ 
puter  geared  for  processing  may 
have  helped  overcome  human 
errors  identified  in  the  recently 
publicized  military  investigation. 

The  unwieldy  requirements 
and  resulting  slowness  of  federal 
procurement  policies,  it  seems, 
ensure  a  lack  of  computing  pow¬ 
er  on  board. 

If  the  on-board  computer  did 
have  enough  power  to  process 
the  information  in  time  to  distin¬ 
guish  a  civilian  from  a  military 
craft  but  received  radar  and  so¬ 
nar  signals  that  fed  incomplete 
information,  that’s  another  tech¬ 
nological  story.  Current  satellite 
scanning  instruments  could  have 
solved  this  problem. 

If  the  technology  exists  to 
save  innocent  lives  in  a  military 
situation,  why  isn’t  it  used? 


etary  versions  of  Decnet.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  1980,  Xerox,  Intel  and 
DEC  banded  together  to  publish 
joint  specifications  for  Ethernet. 

Huge  advancements  oc¬ 
curred  when  certain  companies 
and  organizations  realized  the 
benefit  of  adhering  to  a  single 
protocol.  The  continued  efforts 
in  OSI  were  displayed  at  the 
1984  National  Computer  Con¬ 
ference  (which  now  rests  in 
peace)  by  vendors  intending  to 
support  that  model  for  both  fac¬ 
tory  and  office  use. 

But  other  vendors  with  big¬ 
ger  and  better  ideas  quickly  ap¬ 
peared.  A  prime  example  is  Sun 
Microsystems  with  its  Network 
File  System,  or  NFS,  which  was 
introduced  to  the  workstation 
community  in  1985.  Soon,  a  host 
of  vendors  hopped  on  the  NFS 
Continued  on  page  22 


The  deities  and  former  De¬ 
fense  Secretary  Caspar  Wein¬ 
berger  know  that  cost  isn’t  the 
prohibitive  factor.  Aside  from 
bagmen  with  suitcases  full  of 
bucks  to  lobby  defense  contract¬ 
ing,  the  only  reason  I  can  envi¬ 
sion  is  the  outdated,  bug-ridden 
procurement  policies. 

David  Packard,  Hewlett- 
Packard  founder  and  former  un¬ 
dersecretary  of  defense,  testi¬ 
fied  to  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  late  July 
that  current  procurement  poli¬ 
cies  are  indeed  useless.  He  lik¬ 
ened  the  system  to  “an  Iranian 
bazaar”  in  complexity. 

It  can  take  years  for  vendors 
to  break  into  defense  contract¬ 
ing.  But  once  there,  they  are  ap¬ 
parently  cast  in  cement.  And  the 
weight  of  the  contracts  keeps 
new  technology  from  being  in¬ 
troduced  in  a  sorely  needed  area 
—  saving  lives. 

The  missile-coordinating  part 
of  the  Aegis  system  worked 
quite  well;  it  is  apparently  in  the 
weapons  area  where  procure¬ 
ment  policies  lie. 


Could  high-tech  have  beaten  stress? 
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the  most 
Cost-effective 


way  to  deal 
with  the  future: 


Why  can’t  you  have  it  both  ways? 

The  UNIX^"  operating  system  gives  you 
unparalleled  software  and  hardware  options. 

Yet  at  the  same  time,  you  probably 
have  a  lot  invested  in  MS-DOS"  and  your 
PC  systems. 

Which  adds  up  to  a  problem:  Adopting 
the  UNIX  0/S  can  mean  throwing  out  your 
PCs  and  applications.  Or  cutting  PC  users 
out  of  the  new  UNIX  system.  Which  misses 
the  whole  point. 

But  now  you  don’t  have  to  face  that 
business  decision. 


©  1988  UNISYS  CORPUNIX  is  a  trademark  of  AT&T  MS  and  MS-DOS  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corp.  Intel  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corp. 
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PRESENTING  THE 
UNISYS  U  6000/50. 

It’s  a  midrange  computer  for  up  to  32 
users,  based  on  the  Inter*"  80386.  Running 
both  UNIX  and  MS-DOS  applications 
simultaneously,  you  can  set  one  up  to 
satisfy  yourself  and  your  users  at  the  same 
time. 

Your  users  will  continue  working  with 
applications  they’ve  come  to  know  so  well. 

Meanwhile,  you’ll  get  everything  the 
UNIX  environment  has  to  offer.  Plus,  Unisys 
enhancements  like  powerful  4GLs  and  a 


user-friendly  UNIX  0/S  shell  give  you  even 
more.  So  creating  and  adapting  UNIX 
applications  becomes  easier  than  ever. 

PRESENTING  THE  UNISYS 
UNIX  0/S  BASED  LINE. 

The  U  6000/50  is  just  one  member  of  the 

Unisys  family  of  14  UNIX  0/S  based 

computers.  Handling  from  1  to  384  users, 

it’s  one  of  the  broadest  UNIX  0/S  based 

lines  in  the  business. 

You’ll  get  a  system  that  fits  you 
perfectly,  supported  by  top-flight  Unisys 
service  representatives  specially  trained 


to  work  on  third-party  equipment,  a^well  /  . 
as  our  own. 

At  Unisys,  we  believe  better  information  ' 
leads  to  better  decisions.  And  deciding 
on  a  computer  that  can  give  users  more  " 
and  better  information  than  they  ever 
had  before  might  just  do  something  for 
your  future. 

Find  out  more  about  what  Unisys  and 
UNIX  0/S  can  do  for  your  department. 

Call  1-800  547-8362,  ext.  103. 

BETTER  INFORMATION. 

BETTER  DECISIONS. 


UNISIS 

The  power  of  * 


VIEWPOINT 


There  are  few  comprehensive  network  software 
designers  and  implementors  who  can  move  LANs  into 
office  automation  with  a  sense  of  ease  and  savoir  faire. 
A  lack  of  expertise  pervades  the  business  of  networking. 


LANscape 
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freight  train.  Getting  vendors  to  sign  on 
was  fairly  easily  accomplished,  and  no 
doubt  Sun  wishes  they  were  just  as  eager 
to  be  part  of  its  current  endeavors  in 
Unix. 

Transients  and  holdouts 

Another  obvious  example  of  a  communal 
networking  breakthrough  is  the  Manufac¬ 
turing  Automation  Protocol,  better 
known  and  appreciated  by  everybody  (ex¬ 
cept  DEC)  as  MAP. 

Lots  of  other  networks  have  come  and 
gone,  and  some  have  even  managed  to 
hold  on:  IBM’s  Token-Ring  and  PC/Net, 


Micom’s  Instanet,  Zilog’s  Z-Net,  SCom's 
Cheapernet,  GE’s  Genet  and  Network 
Systems’  Hyperchannel  are  only  a  few  of 
the  myriad  networks  introduced  during 
the  past  decade. 

Yet  for  all  the  interest  in  LANs  during 
the  time  of  their  emergence,  once  in¬ 
stalled  they  became  taken  for  granted  as 
just  part  of  the  system,  much  as  the  tele¬ 
phone  is.  While  the  peripherals  to  the  net¬ 
work  received  all  the  attention,  the  actual 
link  —  the  network  itself  —  was  largely 
ignored. 

As  such,  there  are  few  comprehensive 
network  software  designers  and  imple¬ 
mentors  who  are  able  to  move  LANs  into 
the  field  of  office  automation  with  a  sense 
of  ease  and  savoir  faire.  In  fact,  a  lack  of 
expertise  pervades  the  entire  business  of 


networking. 

So  for  all  the  recent  talk  about  LANs,  it 
really  comes  down  to  the  computer  indus¬ 
try  committing  resources  —  namely, 
manpower,  time  and  money  —  to  develop 
workable  networks.  MAP  is  a  good  step, 
but  unfortunately,  not  everyone  thinks 
so. 

The  recent  commitment  on  the  part  of 
vendors  to  adhere  to  a  proposed  OSI  in¬ 


formation  exchange  format  could  also 
help.  Ultimately,  it  comes  down  to  how 
important  the  need  becomes  in  the  cus¬ 
tomer  base  in  the  next  few  years  and  how 
forcefully  users  press  that  need  on  ven¬ 
dors.  1 

Maybe  someday  all  computers  will  be 
able  to  network  together,  just  like  in  the 
phone  system.  Because  as  much  as  the  av-  ' 
erage  user  complains  about  service,  1 
there’s  a  great  deal  to  be  said  about  the  J 
fact  that  you  can  pick  up  a  phone  any-  i 
where  in  the  U.S.  and  communicate  with  ; 
any  other  phone  in  the  world.  , 


Silent  partners  ^ 
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as  well,  particularly  those  that  deal  with  ^ 
recognition.  A  few  weeks  ago,  I  was  de- , 
scribing  a  product  that  can  read  a  particu-  ^ 
lar  individual’s  handwriting  based  on  PC  ' 
(Intel  8088)  technology.  “It  doesn’t  read  ; 
cursive  handwriting,”  the  local  cynic  i 
complained.  I 

He  meant  that  this  product,  from  Linus  j 
Technologies,  Inc.  in  Reston,  Va.,  re- 
quired  that  you  lift  the  pen  at  the  end  of  I 
each  handwritten  letter  so  the  system 
would  not  need  to  understand  how  to  tell  .i 
when  letters  begin  and  end.  ] 

Of  course,  it  would  be  better  if  a  sys-  1 
tern  could  understand  everyone’s  hand-  : 
writing  without  training  and  without  any 
changes  in  the  writer’s  normal  behavior.  > 
But  isn’t  having  partial  solutions  now  at  a  i 
reasonable  cost  preferable  to  waiting  for 
“full”  solutions  at  any  cost? 

Some  imaging  problems  are  already 
solved.  We  can  read  characters  of  any  size 
or  reasonably  consistent  style,  in  any  mix¬ 
ture,  on  very  inexpensive  (less  than 
$5,000)  products.  We  can  recognize  col¬ 
umns  and  separate  text  from  graphics. 
Soon  we  may  be  able  to  both  associate 
recognized  text  with  accompanying  im¬ 
ages  and  find  those  images  by  automati¬ 
cally  generated  indexes.  Should  we  refuse 
to  buy  such  products  because  they  don’t 
also  recognize  the  content  of  images? 

Making  do 

What  we  need  to  learn  is  how  useful  each 
of  the  above  tools  can  be  at  each  stage  of 
its  development.  A  computer  will  not  lis¬ 
ten  to  your  ordinary  speech  and  immedi-  ! 
ately  render  a  clever  reply.  And  no,  the 
computer  will  not  then  translate  this  reply 
into  perfectly  parsed  French  or  Chinese. 
But  we  are  moving  along  the  path.  j 

One  piece  of  technology  can  capture 
human  speech  and  another  paper  images. 
Another  bit  can  examine  them  and  offer  ^ 
partial  analysis  and  recognition. 

It  is  the  addition  of  these  technological  ■ 
wonders  to  one  another,  rather  like  the  ' 
accretion  of  layers  of  luster  on  a  pearl,  ' 
that  in  the  end  add  up  to  something  won-  j 
derful,  useful  and  valuable.  j 

Pioneers  can  see  and  try  these  things 
as  they  happen,  with  their  small  expecta¬ 
tions  often  leading  to  pleasant  and  useful  I 
surprises.  Those  with  overblown  expec¬ 
tations  will  always  be  disappointed  by  the 
smallness  of  reality.  ; 


Are  you  a 
Series/1  User? 

Are  you 

concerned  about 


the  future  of  your 
Series/1  ? 


CiS  Soiutions  Provide 
A  Secure  Bridge 
to  the  Future 


EDL-to-C  TRANSIATOR: 

You  can  translate  EDL  source  code  to  highly  portable 
'C'  or  CIS  can  provide  translation  services.  Once  in  'C 
your  options  are  virtually  unlimited. 

The  EDL-to-C  Translator  provides  the  following 
benefits; 

*  Portability 

*  Flexibility 
Lower  Hardware  Costs 

*  Growth  Path 

Coupled  with  our  C-Compiler  and  EDX  upgrades, 
you  can  choose  your  migration  path  and  time  frame. 

Send  us  up  to  1500  lines  of  EDL  code 
and  we  will  translate  it  for  you  at  no  charge 

IBM  SERIES/ 1  INDUSTRY  REMARKETER;  CIS  aggres¬ 
sively  markets  new  Series/ 1  systems,  peripherals  and 
feature  upgrades.  We  offer  purchase  and  lease  plans, 
and  provide  timely  delivery  CIS  is  also  an  authorized 
IBM  Distributor  of  ASCII  terminals. 
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Tardy  Posix  ensnared 
in  political  tug-of-war? 


IBM  plays  it 
to  the  limit 


Wasn’t  it  obvi¬ 
ous? 

While  1987 
was  a  year  of 
dramatic  price 
cuts  in  IBM 
maintenance, 
1988  has  been  a  year  of  price  in¬ 
creases. 

You  just  knew  it  was  going 
to  happen,  didn’t  you  —  that  af¬ 
ter  setting  an  upper  limit  of 
3.5%  for  price  increases  under 
its  Corporate  Service  Amend¬ 
ment  (CSA),  IBM  would  raise 
prices  by  3%?  You  have  to  give 
IBM  credit  for  not  raising  prices 
3  and  7/16%. 

Under  CSA,  a  customer  can 
withdraw  with  no  notice  or  pen¬ 
alty  if  maintenance  prices  for  a 
given  location  rise  more  than 
3.5%.  To  withdraw  otherwise, 
notice  (six  months  under  the 
five-year  plan)  must  be  given. 

A  user  who  pulls  out  can  go 
with  regular  maintenance,  which 
would  make  his  bill,  say,  15% 
higher  than  under  CSA.  Or  he 
can  go  to  a  third  party. 


Bad  dream? 

So,  will  users  wake  up  in  a  pan¬ 
ic,  give  IBM  notice  and  then  shop 
around?  No.  After  all,  they 
signed  the  CSA  agreeing  that  if 
IBM  raised  prices  to  3.5%,  it 
would  be  all  right.  And  they  had 
put  out  of  their  minds  shopping 
among  maintenance  vendors  for 
a  few  years.  How  many  people 
go  to  the  trouble  of  moving  out  of 
their  apartment  when  the  land¬ 
lord  raises  the  rent  by  3%? 

Indeed,  the  third  parties. 

Continued  on  page  29 
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The  National  Bureau  of  Stan¬ 
dards’  (NBS)  interim  Posix 
specification  —  which  was  to  be 
required  in  government  con¬ 
tracts  until  an  IEEE  standard 
could  be  settled  on  —  is  still 
awaiting  approval,  although  it 
was  expected  to  receive  the  offi¬ 
cial  nod  several  months  ago. 

The  interim  specification, 
proposed  by  the  NBS  last  year  as 
a  federal  information  processing 
standard  for  the  Unix  operating 
system,  awaits  signatures  from 
the  necessary  government  agen¬ 
cies  such  as  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  according  to 
NBS  officials. 


Once  consensus  is  reached, 
federal  agencies  follow  the  stan¬ 
dard  and  use  their  collective  pur¬ 
chasing  power  to  require  ven¬ 
dors  to  submit  bids  that  meet  its 
criteria. 

Behind  the  scenes 

James  Isaac,  Posbc  strategy  di¬ 
rector  at  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.,  suggested  last  week  that 
a  political  tug-of-war  may  be  go¬ 
ing  on  behind  the  scenes.  Con¬ 
tracts  that  have  been  advertised 
for  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Treasury,  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  and  oth¬ 
ers  amount  to  more  than  $5  bil¬ 
lion,  industry  sources  noted. 

In  the  group  of  vendors  pur¬ 
suing  these  contracts,  some,  like 
DEC,  comply  with  the  NBS  in¬ 
terim  standard  and  some  are 


More  C  series 
processors 
from  Convex 

BY  STANLEY  GIBSON 
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RICHARDSON,  Texas  —  Con¬ 
vex  Computer  Corp.  recently 
added  two  C  series  processors, 
announcing  the  C201  and  C202, 
which  replace  the  Model  Cl 30. 

Both  systems  incorporate  the 
parallel  architecture  announced 
in  Convex’s  C  series  earlier  this 
year  and  are  compatible  with  C 
series  Models  C210,  C220, 
C230andC240. 

As  an  entry-level  system. 
Convex  retains  the  Cl 20  model. 
A  C120  user  moving  to  a  parallel 
system  would  have  to  recompile 


his  code  manually  for  the  parallel 
processing,  a  Convex  spokes¬ 
man  said. 

The  C201  is  a  single-proces¬ 
sor  system  that  can  be  expanded 
to  the  C202  by  inserting  an  addi¬ 
tional  processor  in  the  cabinet. 
Each  processor  is  a  64-bit  scalar 
and  vector  computer.  The  C201 
and  C202  can  be  expanded  to  2G 
bytes  of  physical  memory. 

The  C201  is  capable  of  23 
million  instructions  per  second 
(MIPS)  on  the  Whetstone  bench¬ 
mark;  the  C202  can  perform  46 
Whetstone  MIPS. 

“This  time  you  can  start  with 
the  C201  and  plug  in  a  board  to 
get  the  C202,’’  said  Omri  Serlin, 
president  of  Itom  International, 
Inc.  in  Los  Altos,  Calif. 

The  C201  starts  at 
$495,000;  the  C202  is  priced  at 
$755,000.  The  C201  has  al¬ 
ready  been  shipped  to  several 
customers,  and  the  C202  is 
scheduled  to  ship  in  September. 


Government  Unix  growing 

A  breakdown  of  new  installations  by  sector  shows  the  government 
claiming  a  larger  share  of  the  total  number  of  systems 


PERCENT  OF  NEW  INSTALIATIONS 


O  Primary  resources* 
and  manufacturing 

O  Trade  and 
distribution 

O  Banking,  finance 
and  insurance 


O  Service  industries 
and  professions 

O  Utilities,  transportation 
and  communication 

O  Government 
O  Education 


*  Includes  oil,  mining,  agriculture  and  construction 

INFORMATION  PROVTOED  BY  NOVON  RESEARCH  GROUP 
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waiting  for  the  complete  or  so- 
called  full-use  Posbc  specification 
from  the  IEEE. 

“There  are  major  prociure- 


ments  in  the  works,”  Isaac  said. 
“By  holding  back  or  pushing  [the 
interim  standard]  forward,  dif- 
Continued  on  page 29 


Minis  chart  race  course 

DG  systems  keep  boats  on-line  in  Mackinac  dash 


BY  JEANS.  BOZMAN 
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CHICAGO  —  For  100  years,  the 
intrepid  sailors  who  challenged 
Lake  Michigan  in  the  Mackinac 
Island  race  treasured  the  silence 
of  the  333-mile  journey  from 
Chicago  to  the  tip  of  Michigan’s 
Upper  Peninsula.  The  reason 
was  simple:  Silent  running  al¬ 
lowed  the  contestants  to  slip 
past  competing  sailboats. 

This  year,  officials  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Yacht  Club  as  well  as  anx¬ 
ious  relatives  waiting  at  Mack¬ 
inac  Island  will  have  an  idea  of 
what  is  going  on  offshore 
through  a  computer  system  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  race’s  cosponsor. 
Data  General  Corp.  “Tradition¬ 
ally,  the  boats  leave  here  and  you 


don’t  see  them  again  until  they 
reach  the  end  of  the  race,”  said 
Alan  Cox,  regional  manager  of 
DG’s  Chicago  office. 

But  this  year,  those  who 
awaited  the  race’s  end  July  25 
knew  where  the  boats  were  — 
plotted  within  grids  that  were 
Continued  on  page  28 
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BIM  Spotlight 


BIM-ODIS 


DBKl 


B  I  MOYLE  ASSOCIATES,  INC.  612-933-2885 

5788  Lincoln  Drive  Telex  297  893  (BIM  UR) 

Minneapolis,  MN  55436  Member  independent  Computer  Consultants  Assn 


It’s  2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon! 

Do  you  know  what  your  CICS  system  is  doing? 

Not  as  well  if  you  used  BIM-ODIS.  BIM-ODIS  is  a  comprehensive  CICS  system  status  display 
and  CICS  problem  determination  aid.  Detail  and  summary  displays  of  hundreds  of  CICS  con¬ 
trol  and  statistics  fields,  terminal,  file,  and  program  tables,  etc.,  as  well  as  real-time  problem 
determination,  are  provided.  Formatted  and  unformatted  memory  display,  and  optionally  memory 
alteration  capability  also  included. 

Problem  and  exception  detection  may  be  run  automatically  on  a  periodic  basis. 

You  can’t  get  along  without  it.  Honest. 

The  100-F  page  manual  is  available  on  request,  and  contains  valuable  advice  on  operation 
of  CICS.  Call  for  It,  or  a  free  30-day  trial. 

Price:  OS  —  $5000  or  $250/mo.,  DOS  —  $2800  or  $140/mo. 

BIM  has  15  system  software  products  for  improving  productivity  and  use  of  DOS/VSE.  OS,  and  CICS.  and  also  performs  systems 
programming  consulting.  Marketing  agents  in  most  countries. 
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PROBLEM:  Improving  programmer 
productivity  in  order  to  reduce  a  large 
applications  backlog 

CmCOM  SOLVED  IT:  With  MANTIS 
^plication  Development  System 

During  a  period  of 
explosive  growth,  Holly 
Farms  found  itself  with  two 
problems:  a  large  apphca- 
tions  backlog  and  a  short 
supply  of  programmers 
able  to  step  in  and  produce 
immediate  results  The 
solution  was  MANTIS®  the 
apphcation  development 
Mr.  Bill  Clontz  ^^em  from  Cincom® 

Director  of  Computer  Services 
Holly  Farms  Foods 


“MANTIS  was  ideal  for  us  because  you  don’t 
need  2-3  years  of  experience  to  use  it,”  explained  Bill 
Gontz,  Director  of  Computer  Services  at  Holly  Farms 
“It  lets  us  take  new  graduates,  quickly  train  them 
and,  in  a  matter  of  weeks,  turn  them  into  valuable 
programmers” 

As  a  result,  programmer  productivity  at  Holly 
Farms  has  reached  an  all-time  high.  “We’ve  seen 
substantial  improvement  ratios,”  Clontz  said.  “In  the 
time  a  programmer  might  turn  out  one  CICS  com¬ 
mand-level  program,  he  can  turn  out  from  six  to  eight 
programs  on  MANTik” 

Most  of  the  500-plus  MANTIS  apphcations 
now  in  production  at  Holly  Farms  are  aimed  at  stream¬ 
lining  costs  For  example.  Data  Processing  used 
MANTIS  to  develop  a  model  of  how  chickens  con¬ 
sume  feed  over  the  course  of  their  lives,  allowing 
Holly  Farms  to  cut  production  at  one  of  its  feed  mills 
by  P/2  days  a  week. 


“We’ve  got  key  users  who  are  picking  up  on  the 
term  ‘MANTIS,’”  Clontz  noted.  “Around  here,  MANTIS 
has  become  a  synonym  for  ‘get  it  done  quickly’  ” 

Find  out  how  MANTIS  can  boost  your  produc¬ 
tivity.  Call  us  today  for  more  product  and  customer 
success  information.  Or,  write  Marketing  Services 
Department,  Cincom  World  Headquarters,  2300 
Montana  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  OH  45211. 

1800-543-3010 

In  Ohio,  513-661-6000 
In  Canada,  1-800-387-5914 


The  Better  The  Solution,  The  Better  The  Value 


®  1987  Cincom  Systems,  Inc 
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System  inspects  agents  work 


SOFT  NOTES 


Index  Technology  links 
with  DEC  dictionary 


ON  SITE 


BY  NELL  MARGOLIS 
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Two  market  leaders  pooled 
strengths  last  week  when  Index 
Technology  Corp.  announced 
a  link  between  its  Excelerator 
front-end  design  and  analysis 
tool  and  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.’s  VAX  Common  Data 
Dictionary/Plus  (CDD/Plus). 
CDD/Plus,  which  debuted  last 
month  along  with  DEC’s  on-line 
transaction  processing  entry, 
adds  distributed  capability  and 
open  architecture  foundation  to 
dec’s  CDD,  with  which  it  is 
compatible,  said  DEC  marketing 
manager  Larry  Vifquain. 

The  link,  which  is  slated  to  be 
available  next  month,  runs  on  all 
Vaxstations  under  VMS  and  lets 
users  merge  and  integrate  data 
from  Excelerator  and  DEC’s 
Case/IS  product  line. 

It  will  reportedly  include  a 
user  interface  with  windows, 
which  allows  users  to  simulta¬ 
neously  view  and  manipulate 
data  resident  in  Excelerator /IS 
and  in  CDD/Plus  as  well  as  trans¬ 
fer  design  data  from  DEC’s  sys¬ 
tem  to  Index’s. 

Must  Software  Internation¬ 
al  recently  reported  that  it  has 
acquired  the  rights  to  Decision 
Resources  Corp.’s  Rapid  In¬ 
formation  Processing  System,  a 
personal  computer-based  execu¬ 
tive  support  system.  Must  said 
the  product  is  “synergistic”  with 
Nomad,  its  fourth-generation 
language  development  environ¬ 
ment. 

IBM  may  be  grabbing  the  head¬ 
lines  as  the  newest  X/Open 
member,  but  other  companies 
continue  to  swell  the  X/Open 
ranks.  Language  Processors, 
Inc.,  a  maker  of  software  devel¬ 
opment  tools  located  in  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass.,  recently 
signed  on  as  an  X/Open  Software 
Partner. 


Walker  Interactive  Systems 
in  San  Francisco  has  made  avail¬ 
able  its  mainframe  financial  ap¬ 
plication  suite  for  the  IBM  DB2 
environment.  Sold  under  the 
name  Strategic  Management 
Systems,  the  applications  in¬ 
clude  management,  budgeting 
and  accounting,  general  ledger, 
accounts  payable  management, 
purchase  order  management  and 
productivity  tools. 

Knauer  Publishing  in  New 
York  has  released  The  Directo¬ 
ry  of  DB2  Tools,  a  listing  that 
profiles  the  currently  available 
software  tools  for  the  IBM  rela¬ 
tional  database  management  en¬ 
vironment. 

The  state  of  Indiana  recently 
picked  Management  Science 
America,  Inc.  (MSA)  to  pro¬ 
vide  financial  and  human  re¬ 
source  software.  The  state  also 
licensed  Information  Expert,  a 
fourth-generation  language  tool 
that  will  be  used  to  help  swap 
data  between  MSA  and  non- 
MSA  systems. 

Harris  Corp.’s  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems  Division  and  Informix 
Software,  Inc.  have  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  will  jointly 
market  the  Informix  line  of  rela¬ 
tional  database  management 
systems  and  development  tools 
for  the  Harris  CX  family  of  Unix- 
based  systems. 

Prime  Computer,  Inc.  in  Na¬ 
tick,  Mass.,  and  Progress  Soft¬ 
ware  Corp.,  which  is  based  in 
Bedford,  Mass.,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Progress 
fourth-generation  language  and 
DBMS  is  available  on  Prime’s 
EXL  family  of  Unix-based  super¬ 
microcomputers.  The  two  firms 
have  also  signed  a  worldwide 
joint  marketing  agreement. 


BOSTON  —  An  insurance  com¬ 
pany  is  only  as  good  as  its  agents. 
But  until  18  months  ago.  The 
New  England  —  formerly  New 
England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.  —  did  not  have  an  efficient 
way  of  finding  out  how  good  its 
agents  really  were. 

Today,  a  user-driven  experi¬ 
ment  in  executive  information 
systems  is  giving  the  Boston- 
based,  $2.8  billion  a  year  in  pre¬ 
miums  company  an  eagle’s-eye 
view  of  the  performance  of  its 
3,700  agents  in  90  locations 
around  the  country. 

The  data  needed  for  the  lean, 
meaningful  performance  of  so 
essential  a  task  simply  was  not 
available,  said  Robert  A.  Shafto, 
president  of  The  New  England’s 
Insurance  and  Personal  Finance 
Division. 

“We  had  a  lot  of  data  stored, 
but  stored  as  the  product  of 
transactions,”  Shafto  said. 
“Also,  a  lot  was  stored  in  PCs 
and  wasn’t  integrated  —  not  to 
mention  what  we  had  on  paper.” 
With  agents  selling  a  broad  spec¬ 
trum  of  both  insurance-based 
and  financial  products  and  ser¬ 
vices,  “what  we  needed  was 
something  to  help  us  know  how 
well  they  were  doing  against 


BYJ.  A.  SAVAGE 
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MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  Calif.  — 
Squeezing  increased  perfor¬ 
mance  out  of  its  2-year-old  line  of 
multiprocessing  minicomputers. 
Pyramid  Technology  Corp.  an¬ 
nounced  four  additions  to  its  Se- 


some  stated  goal,  plan  or  pricing 
assumption,”  he  said. 

Eighteen  months  ago,  Shafto, 
a  veteran  of  the  technology  in¬ 
dustry  —  he  spent  seven-plus 
years  at  Electronic  Data  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp.  with  H.  Ross  Perot 
—  declared  an  end  to  the  paper 
chase.  He  deputized  his  execu¬ 
tive  assistant,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent  Vince  Ficcaglia,  to  build  a 
system  that  would  allow  him  to 
see  and  manipulate  a  wealth  of 
performance  data. 

Paper  chase  over 

Today,  the  data  that  used  to  be 
scattered  throughout  The  New 
England  in  paper  reports  and  dis¬ 
parate  databases  is  combined 
into  a  host  database  that  gets 
downloaded  once  a  month  into  a 
hard  disk  on  an  IBM  Personal 
System/2  Model  80  on  Shafto’s 
desk.  Using  Comshare,  Inc.’s 
System  W  software,  Ficcaglia 
and  crew  developed  a  set  of  13 
screens  that  allow  the  executive 
to  see,  in  chart  and  graph  form, 
what  and  how  each  agent  is  do¬ 
ing,  both  in  the  abstract  and 
against  given  goals. 

“Integration  and  clarity”  are 
the  key  concepts  that  distinguish 
the  system,  Shafto  said.  “It’s  not 
that  we  have  information  that  we 
didn’t  have  before.  It’s  that  the 
software  organizes  and  commu¬ 
nicates  it  in  a  way  that  is  so  much 
quicker  and  cleaner.” 


ries  9000  systems. 

The  systems  offer  increased 
performance  —  as  much  as  75% 
for  database  applications  and 
300%  in  terminal-intensive  envi¬ 
ronments  —  according  to  the 
vendor.  Pyramid  also  lowered 
prices  on  earlier  models. 

Pyramid,  which  already 


The  screens  let  the  user  de¬ 
termine  at  a  glance  not  only  a 
given  agent’s  sales  record  or  an 
agency’s  recruiting  history  to 
date  but  also  whether  an  agent 


The  New  England’s 
Shafto 


whose  bottom  line  is  expanding 
is  selling  to  more  clients  or  sell¬ 
ing  more  products  to  clients  al¬ 
ready  brought  on  board. 

While  it  is  too  early  in  the 
game  for  Shafto  to  show  tangible 
evidence  of  the  system’s  suc¬ 
cess,  he  has  no  doubt  of  the  posi¬ 
tive  effect.  “You  get  what  you 
inspect,  not  what  you  expect,” 
he  said.  “People  respond  to  what 
they  know  management  is  look¬ 
ing  at.  The  reaction  at  all  levels 
has  been  very  positive.” 

Positive,  yes,  but  not  unani¬ 
mously  popular.  One  agent,  con¬ 
fronted  with  graphical  evidence 
of  his  lagging  performance,  re¬ 
signed,  Shafto  said. 


counts  the  bulk  of  its  customers 
as  being  in  the  commercial  mar¬ 
ketplace,  appears  to  be  bending 
over  backward  to  please  those 
users.  This  includes  offering  Co- 
bol  85,  SQL  database  interfaces 
and  Unisoft  Corp.’s  emulation  of 
IBM’s  CICS. 

The  four  new  reduced  in¬ 
struction  set  computing  sys¬ 
tems,  with  one  to  four  proces¬ 
sors,  are  called  the  9000-TA 
models.  They  range  from  7  mil¬ 
lion  instructions  per  second 
Continued  on  page  28 


Performance  elixir  revives 
Pyramid  minicomputer  line 


Data  View _ 

Gaining  intelligence 

As  impact  printer  sales  slide,  intelligent  nonimpact  copiers 
and  printers  gain  popularity 
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HARD  BITS 

CDC  and  Emulex  invade  DEC’s  digs 


Continuing  its  foray  into  the  Dig¬ 
ital  Equipment  Corp.  mainte¬ 
nance  arena.  Control  Data 
Corp.  announced  a  program  un¬ 
der  which  Emulex  Corp.  will 
offer  CDC’s  on-site  warranty 
service  on  a  Performance  4000 
Ethernet  terminal  server. 

Emulex’s  Performance  4000 
is  the  first  third-party  Ethernet 
terminal  server  to  be  fully  com¬ 
patible  with  dec’s  Local-Area 
Transport  protocol,  according  to 
Emulex.  Under  the  program,  us¬ 
ers  of  the  terminal  server  re¬ 
ceive  one  year  of  warranty  ser¬ 
vice  provided  by  Minneapolis- 
based  CDC’s  Technical  Services 
division. 


Cipher  Data  Products,  Inc., 

headquartered  in  San  Diego,  an¬ 
nounced  that  Harris  Corp.’s 
Computer  Systems  division 
based  in  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla., 
signed  a  $2.4  million,  two-year 
contract  for  Cipher’s  ST150S 
Vi -in.  cartridge  tape  drives  and 
Microstreamer  and  Cachetape 
V'2-in.  reel-to-reel  tape  drive 
products. 

Harris  will  integrate  the 
ST150S  drives,  which  provide 
150M  bjffes  of  storage,  into  the 
HCX  superminicomputer,  a 
Unix-based  system  used  for 
transaction  processing,  database 
management  and  other  depart¬ 
mental  applications.  The  Micro¬ 


streamer  and  Cachetape,  with 
92M  bytes  of  storage,  will  be  in¬ 
tegrated  into  Harris’  HCX  and  H 
superminis. 

The  Oregon  State  System  of 
Higher  Education  recently 
signed  a  contract  valued  at  more 
than  $2  million  with  Honeywell 
Bull,  Inc.  in  Minneapolis.  The 
contract  is  for  a  DPS/8000/82 
system  that  will  perform  admin¬ 
istrative  processing. 

The  Oregon  state  education 
system  consists  of  eight  institu¬ 
tions:  three  four-year  universi¬ 
ties,  a  health-science  university, 
three  state  colleges  and  a  poly¬ 
technic  institute. 
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Kaman  Corporation  is  a  Fortune  500  company  and  one  of  the  nation’s  largest 
industrial  distributors.  Kaman  Bearing  &  Supply,  its  subsidiar\^,  is  connecting  its  l65 
branches  throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada  with  a  computer  network  from  Digital. 
According  to  Harvey  S.  Levenson,  President,  “Digital  is  providing  a  network  for 
transaction  processing  that  will  give  each  of  our  branches  instant  real-time  access 
to  the  company’s  entire  nationwide  inventory  -  in  effect,  one  ‘big  back  room’ 
for  distribution.” 


“Transaction  processing 
that  lets  Kaman  manage 
an  inventory  of  over 
800,000  industrial  parts 
with  no  paperwork;’ 


Digital’s  technology  played  a  major  role  in  Kaman’s  choice.  Levenson  stated, 
“We  needed  reliability,  flexibility  and  as  few  people  as  possible  to  mn  the  system. 
We’re  getting  a  distributed  transaction  processing  system  to  track  the  state  of  our 
business,  and  it’s  the  most  cost-effective  of  all  the  alternatives  we’ve  examined. 
Digital  helps  Kaman  be  more  competitive;  we’ll  run  our  business  and  serve  our 
customers  better,  faster  and  smarter.” 

To  get  your  competitive  advantage  now,  write:  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation,  200  Baker  Ave.,  West  Concord, 

MA  01742.  Or  call  your  local  Digital  sales  office. 


mum 


®  Digital  Equipment  Corporation  19KS.  The  Digital  logo  is  a  trademark  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation. 
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10-miles  square.  DG  MV/2000  minicom¬ 
puters  estimated  the  sailboats’  positions 
by  using  data  points  on  the  July  23  start  at 
Chicago’s  lakefront,  at  a  mid-race  check¬ 
point  and  at  Mackinac.  Custom  software 
took  several  factors  into  account,  includ¬ 
ing  average  boat  speed  and  weather  con¬ 
ditions.  Weather  information  was  fed  into 
an  MV/10000  minicomputer  at  Kavouras 
Weather,  a  private  weather  service  in 
Minneapolis.  The  MV/10000  communi¬ 
cated  with  two  MV/2000S  —  one  at  the 
Chicago  Yacht  Club  and  one  at  Mackinac 
Island. 

“We’re  plotting  estimates  of  the  points 
in  between,”  DG  spokesman  Andrew 
Hettinger  said.  “That’s  not  definitive,  but 
until  we  added  computers,  the  results 
were  posted  on  a  piece  of  paper.”  Even 
estimates  can  be  thrown  off  by  unusual 


weather  conditions,  as  they  were  by  a  tail 
wind  last  year  that  knocked  five  hours  off 
the  record  time  for  the  race.  A  Mackinac 
race  usually  takes  30  to  48  hours  to  com¬ 
plete,  but  last  year’s  was  won  in  25  hours. 

Last  year  —  DG’s  first  as  a  Mackinac 
sponsor  —  end  users  had  to  scroll 
through  a  list  of  all  300  race  entrants  to 
find  an  individual  boat’s  position  in  the 
race.  This  year,  DG  improved  on  that  by 
customizing  a  Microrim,  Inc.  Rbase  5000 
that  can  be  accessed  from  multiple  DG 
Dasher  286  personal  computers.  The 
minicomputers  hosting  the  database  com¬ 
municate  over  AT&T  voice-grade  lines 
using  the  CCITT  X.25  packet-switched 
protocol. 

At  least  one  sailboat  in  the  race,  the 
Swedish  Carat,  also  made  use  of  an  on¬ 
board  DG  One  portable  computer.  The 
computer  was  used  on  deck  as  a  naviga¬ 
tional  support  system  while  data  was  fed 
into  a  below-deck  unit  from  four  wind-di¬ 
rection  sensors. 


Performance 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  25 

(MIPS)  to  25  MIPS,  a  rating  that  has  not 
increased  from  the  earlier  models.  In¬ 
stead,  the  increase  in  efficiency  comes  in 
software  and  cache  improvements,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pyramid. 

For  database  applications,  increased 
performance  of  35%  to  75%  is  the  result 
of  an  interleaved  virtual  cache  subsystem, 
according  to  Jim  Hughes,  manager  of 


product  marketing. 

Improvements  from  60%  to  100%  in 
communications  networks  also  come 
from  the  new  cache  because  the  Trans¬ 
mission  Control  Protocol/Intemet  Proto¬ 
col  system  can  pass  packets  of  informa¬ 
tion  faster,  Hughes  said. 

The  entry-level  system,  the  Model 
9815,  starts  at  $128,000. 

At  the  high  end,  the  Model  9845  starts 
at  $425,000.  Pyramid  lowered  the  price 
of  last  year’s  7-MIPS  Model  9810  to 
$1 10,000,  a  28%  decrease. 


Meet  the  technology 
leaders  in 


— at  the  Invitational  Computer 
Conference  near  where  you  live 
and  work. 

The  Computer  Graphics  market  is  growing  so  fast  it’s  hard  to 
keep  up  with  the  products  and  trends  you  need  to  know  about 
for  informed  quantity  purchase  decisions.  So  we  make  it  easy  for 
you — at  the  Invitational  Computer  Conference  (ICC),  the  one- 
day,  seminar/product  displays  that  bring  the  latest  information 
on  computer  graphics  hardware  and  software  technology  and 
products  to  your  area.  This  year  there  are  eight  ICCs  dedicated 
exclusively  to  the  computer  graphics  systems  integrators, 
OEMs  and  volume  end  users  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
One  will  be  convenient  for  you. 

The  ICCs  are  so  popular  because  they  give  you  just  what  you 
need  to  know  without  wasting  your  time  or  money.  You  don’t 
travel  far,  there’s  no  admission  fee,  the  seminars  and  table-top 
displays  from  major  manufacturers  are  all  targeted  to  your 
interests  (no  searching  through  aisles),  and  the  atmosphere  is 
informative  and  hands-on,  but  congenial,  with  refreshments 
served.  In  a  few  hours  you’ll  have  the  latest  story  on  the  newest 
and  best  in  graphics,  CAD/CAM/CAE/CIM/CAP,  etc. 

Invitations  to  the  ICC  in  your  area  are  available  from  an 
exhibitor  or  the  ICC  management.  Request  yours  today. 


ICC  Conference  Management: 
B.  }.  Johnson  &  Associates,  Inc. 

3151  Airtvay  Avenue,  C-2 
Costa  Mesa,  California  92626 
Telephone:  (714)  957-0171 
FAX:  (714)  957-0903 
Telex:  5101002189  BJ  JOHN 


European  Liaison  Office: 

C.  J.  Nicholl  &  Associates  Ltd. 

37 Brompton  Road 
London  WE.  England 
Telephone:  01-581  2326/9 
FAX:  1-5890893 
Telex:  888068  CJNAD  G 


1988/89 

Computer  Graphics  Series 

U.S.  Locations 

Chicago,  IL 

Sept.  21,  1988 

Irvine,  CA 

Oct.  4.  1988 

Dallas,  TX 

Oct.  20,  1988 

San  Jose,  CA 

Feb.  6,  1989 

Newton,  MA 

Feb.  15, 1989 

European  Locations 

London,  England 

May  11,  1989 

Frankfurt, 

W.  Germany 

May  17,  1989 

Paris,  France 

May  23,  1989 

Invitational  Computer  Confortnct  (ICC)  ts  a  ttcopyright  19S8o/RJ.  Johnson  A  Associates,  Inc. 
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Gibson 
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many  of  whom  followed  IBM  with  price 
cuts  last  year,  may  follow  suit  now  with 
price  increases  on  the  order  of  3%.  If 
this  happens,  there  will  be  even  less  rea¬ 
son  to  switch. 

Same  old  thing? 

Many  would  say  all  this  is  typical  of  IBM: 
to  buy  market  share  through  low  prices 
and  then,  when  users  are  locked  in,  raise 
prices. 

While  users  might  view  the  increase 
as  an  irritant  that  does  not  greatly  change 
their  plans,  IBM’s  maintenance  policies 
are  making  what  may  be  permanent 


Tardy  Pasix 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  23 

ferent  vendors  could  benefit.” 

James  Hall,  a  computer  specialist  with 
the  NBS,  said  there  is  no  behind-the- 
scenes  fighting  over  the  interim  standard. 
When  asked  why  approval  has  been  de¬ 
layed  several  months,  he  said  “there’s  no 
good  reason  I  can  give  you.  I  guess  [the 
government  agencies]  want  to  be  sure 
that  everyone  gets  a  look  at  it.” 

Asked  when  he  expected  the  interim 
standard  to  become  official.  Hall  replied, 
“It’s  the  same  old  answer:  Any  day.” 

The  interim  standard  was  proposed  by 
the  NBS  as  a  way  of  working  around  the 
slow  approval  schedule  that  has  befallen 
the  IEEE  Posix  standardization  process. 
In  1984,  the  IEEE  took  over  the  Unix  us¬ 
ers  group  effort  to  establish  a  set  of  com¬ 
mon,  low  level  interfaces  to  Unix  ser¬ 
vices. 

While  neither  the  NBS  nor  the  IEEE 
standard  is  in  final  form,  computer  compa¬ 
nies  are  taking  different  approaches  to 
the  proposed  NBS  interim  standard.  Un¬ 
like  DEC,  both  IBM  and  Apollo  Comput¬ 
er,  Inc.  have  said  they  will  wait  until  both 
the  NBS  and  IEEE  standards  are  pub¬ 
lished. 

Until  the  interim  standard  becomes  a 
federal  information  processing  standard, 
the  NBS  says  vendors  should  specify  Unbc 
functionality  rather  than  referencing  a 
Posix  specification  when  responding  to  a 
government  request  for  proposal. 

Critical  issue 

The  interim  standard  was  an  unusual 
move  on  the  part  of  the  NBS  because  it  as¬ 
sumed  a  lead  role  rather  than  waiting  for 
standard-setting  bodies  to  publish  crite¬ 
ria.  However,  the  need  for  a  Unix  stan¬ 
dard  became  critical  over  the  past  two 
years,  as  many  government  agencies  put 
out  contracts  amounting  to  several  billion 
dollars  for  Unix-based  systems. 

Eventually  the  NBS-Posbc  standard 
I  will  be  based  on  the  full-use  IEEE  Posix 
;  due  out  this  fall.  It  will  depart  from  that 
standard  in  areas  that  the  IEEE  has  iden- 
■'  tified  as  options  and  the  NBS  has  identi¬ 
fied  as  requirements. 

In  the  meantime,  some  amount  of  con- 
(  fusion  is  swirling  around  the  two  agen- 
:  cies’ efforts. 

fi  At  Apollo,  the  interim  standard  is  con- 
i  sidered  “a  moving  target”  by  Barbara 
^  Shelhoss,  director  of  domain  software 
t  product  marketing.  “We’re  very  close  to 
r  compliance  with  the  interim  standard,” 
fj  Shelhoss  said.  “But  right  now  we  will  wait 
|i  until  the  IEEE  is  finalized .  ’  ’ 


changes  in  the  maintenance  landscape. 

Time-and-materials  maintenance  is 
getting  further  and  further  out  of  the 
question.  While  maintenance  went  up  by 
3%,  time-and-materials  charges  were 
boosted  by  5%. 

Earlier  this  year,  IBM  restricted 
time-and-materials  service  to  weekday 
business  hours  except  in  life-threatening 
emergencies. 

This  squeezes  third  parties,  because 
they  will  be  unable  to  call  on  IBM  to  pro¬ 
vide  service  in  a  pinch  —  a  practice 
some  had  employed. 

In  addition,  the  5%  price  hike  applies 
to  spare  parts,  so  third  parties  buying 
these  from  IBM  will  have  to  pay  more. 

On  the  bright  side,  however,  IBM  is 
making  parts  available  to  volume  purchas¬ 


ers  on  a  24-hour  basis,  as  the  result  of  a 
recent  policy  change. 

Third  parties  have  put  up  a  brave 
front,  saying  they  have  seen  little  adverse 
impact  from  CSA  <md  the  other  policies. 
But  most  third  parties  admit  that  CSA  at 
least  froze  the  maintenance  decision¬ 
making  process  for  a  number  of  custom¬ 
ers.  Industry  analysts  say  although  the 
third  parties  may  still  be  in  business,  their 
margins  are  being  squeezed.  They  have 
cut  staff  and  otherwise  reorganized  to 
make  ends  meet.  Without  question,  CSA 
has  hurt  them. 

Users  gain 

All  this  raises  the  question  of  whether 
there  will  be  competition  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  market  in  the  future  and,  in  the 


long  run,  whether  the  user  stands  to  gain. 
The  answer  to  that  question  would  seem 
to  be  self-evident:  The  presence  of  com¬ 
petition  helps  the  user;  its  absence  hurts 
him. 

This  column  has  suggested  before 
that  users  owe  it  to  themselves  to  shop 
around  in  as  many  areas  of  computing  as 
is  feasible.  Because  without  competitive 
bidding,  there  can  be  no  leverage  on  ven¬ 
dors. 

But  already  it  is  late.  Maintenance 
prices  may  not  yet  be  far  out  of  line.  But  in 
the  future,  getting  true  value  for  a  main¬ 
tenance  dollar  will  become  an  ever  more 
elusive  goal. 


Gibson  is  Computerworld ’ssemor  editor,  systems 
&  software. 


Systems  educaUon  that 
really  vrarlis! 

At  last:  Hands-on  systems  education  courses 
that  confer  real  comprehension,  real  compe¬ 
tence,  in  all  370  system  architectures. 

Completion  of  any  course  lets  your  people 
begin  applying  what  they’ve  learned  imme¬ 
diately.  So  you’ll  see  a  greater  level  of  self- 
sufficiency,  as  well  as  increased  productivity. 

Just  a  few  of  the  courses  available  right  now 
include: 
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NEW  PRODUCTS  —  SYSTEMS 


Processors 

Nemonix,  Inc.  has  announced  its  next 
generation  of  system  expansion  products 
for  Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s  VAX. 

The  upgrade  was  designed  for  VAX- 
1 1/780  users  and  is  said  to  increase  over¬ 
all  systems  throughput  by  45%. 

The  Nemonix  NX780-SPU  is  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  compatible  and  in¬ 
cludes  proprietary  micro  diagnostics, 
memory  diagnostics  and  benchmark  soft¬ 
ware.  The  product  also  includes  the  CPU 
upgrade  and  16M  bytes  of  Nemonix  mem¬ 
ory. 


The  NX780-SPU  costs  $29,900. 
Nemonix,  106  South  St.,  Hopkinton, 
Mass.  01748. 508-435-9087. 


Data  storage 

A  memory  trade-up  policy  announced  by 
Dataram  Corp.  allows  users  of  Data 
General  Corp.  MV  series  computers  to  in¬ 
crease  performance  by  adding  memory 
without  using  additional  expansion  slots. 

Under  the  new  plan,  users  may  trade  in 
their  existing  memory  boards  for  higher 
capacity  boards  from  Dataram.  The 
trade-up  policy  is  said  to  apply  to  original 
DG  and  Dataram  boards  and  covers  mem¬ 


ories  for  most  DG  processors,  including 
the  MV/ 15000  and  MV/20000  models. 

Dataram  manufactures  DG-compati- 
ble  memory  boards  in  capacities  ranging 
from  2M  to  32M  bytes. 

The  trade-up  allowance  plan  is  effec¬ 
tive  immediately. 

Dataram,  P.O.  Box  7528,  Princeton, 
N.J.  08543.800-822-0071. 

I/O  devices 

Magna  Computer  Corp.  and  the  Com¬ 
puter  Products  Division  of  Computer 
Consoles,  Inc.  (CCI)  recently  an¬ 
nounced  a  cooperative  marketing  effort 
that  will  make  Magna’s  Falcon  En¬ 
hanced  Terminal  available  through 
CCI  resellers. 


A  sweet  deal  makes  aiMhing  better. 

And  that’s  wltat  makes  our  Apples  so  chern: 

You  get  two  vwtys  to  bring  Macintosh  Plus  and 
LaserWriter  Plus  back  to  the  office. 

You  can  rent.  Or  lease.  At  Leasametric. 

You’ll  find  finance  plans  that  fit  wur  tax  plans.  * 

I/)ng-  and  short-term  rentals.  Fair- 
market-value  and 
finance  leases. 

And  leasametric  service  sweetens  the  deal  even  more.  You  get 
installation,  on-site  maintenance,  return-to-depot  programs,  time- 
and-materials,  plus  a  toll-free  number  for  on-line  diagnostics. 

So  no  more  excuses.  Get  Macintosh  Plus.  The  larger  memorv' 
gives  >r)u  instant  access  to  intensive  applications  such  as  lengthy 
word  processing  documents,  spreadsheets,  and  more.  You  even 
get  faster  file  loading  and  less  disk  swapping,  which  helps  you  work 
even  faster. 

Next,  LaseiWriter  Plus.  Abreaktlirough  in  office  printing. 
Nea^typeset  quality  output  adds  professional  polish  to  brochures, 
letters,  price  lists  or  other  documents.  You  get  more  type  styles.  More 
computer-compatibility:  High-resolution  graphics.  Plus  networking 

capability: 

So  don’t  wait.  Get  a 
sweet  deal  on  Macintosh 
Plus  and  l^eiWriter  Plus. 
From  Leasametric,  where 
you  can  rent  or  lease. 

Which  makes 
even  Apple  a  lot  more 
appetizing. 


Authorized  Vhl  ue  Added  Reseller 


Leasametric 


Data  Communications 


All  the  equipment.  Ail  the  service.  All  the  time. 

Northwest: 

Southwest: 

Central: 

Northeast: 

Southeast: 

(800)  343-7368 

(800)  638-7854 

(800)  323-4823 

(800)  221-0246 

(800)  241-5841 

(415)  574-5797 

(818)  708-2669 

(312)  595-2700 

(201)  825-9000 

(404)  925-7980 

©  Lea:>ametric,  Inc. ,  1987.  Apple,  the  Apple  logo,  LaserWriter  and  Macintosh  are  re^stered  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 


The  Falcon  terminal  is  a  high-resolu¬ 
tion,  alphanumeric  graphics  workstation 
that  features  Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 
2200  and  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
VTIOO  and  VT220  emulation  capabili¬ 
ties. 

The  basis  of  the  relationship  is  a  cross¬ 
over  in  the  distribution  networks  of  Mag¬ 
na  and  CCI,  a  Magna  spokesman  said. 
Magna  is  a  peripherals  manufacturer  in 
the  Wang  market  with  a  strong  Wang 
2200  reseller  network.  CCI  targets  the 
same  market  with  its  Power  series  of 
minicomputers  and  superminicomputers 
and  the  Basic  K  compiler. 

The  Falcon  terminal  costs  $995. 

Magna  Computer,  24  Keewaydin 
Drive,  Salem,  N.H.  03079.  603-898- 
3555. 


NEW  PRODUCTS  — 
SOFTWARE 


System  software 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.  has  announced 
HP  Laserrom  for  the  HP  9000  Series 
800  HP-UX  computers,  a  service  that  de¬ 
livers  Unix  operating  system  documenta¬ 
tion  and  support  information  on  compact 
disk/read-only  memory. 

According  to  the  vendor,  HP-UX  ad¬ 
heres  to  AT&T’s  Unix  System  V  Inter¬ 
face  Definition  Issue  2. 

The  initial  version  is  said  to  contain  the 
hard-copy  equivalent  of  more  than 
10,000  pages  in  electronic  form  and  will 
allow  users  to  electronically  search  and 
retrieve  information  related  to  a  Unix  op¬ 
erating  system.  Topics  include  software 
design,  support  information  and  develop¬ 
ment  manuals. 

HP  Laserrom  for  the  HP  9000  Series 
800  HP-UX  computer  is  priced  at  $1,800 
for  a  12 -month  subscription,  according  to 
the  vendor. 

HP,  3000  Hanover  St.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
94304.415-857-1501. 

Information  Processing,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  low-end  pricing  structure  for 
its  Blis/Cobol  multiuser  operating  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  system  was  designed  as  a  virtual- 
memory,  multiuser  on-line  operating  sys¬ 
tem  and  compiler  for  Data  General  Corp. 
machines  and  other  DG  Nova-compatible 
minis. 

The  price  reductions  will  have  the 
most  impact  on  systems  with  one  to  10 
users,  according  to  the  firm.  For  example, 
a  single-user  128K-byte  system  has  re¬ 
portedly  been  reduced  from  $1,280  to 
$440.  A  10-user  128K-byte  system  has 
been  reduced  from  $4,980  to  $4,400. 

Information  Processing,  Suite  1825, 
427  Whooping  Crane  Loop,  Altamonte 
Springs,  Fla.  32701. 407-331-5200. 


DOCUMENT  STORAGE  REPORTER 

Find  out  what's  in  your  DISOSS 
library  and  PS/CICS  document  pool. 

•  Reports  on  all  documents 

•  Runs  while  DISOSS  is  active 

•  SMF  accounting  records 

•  Free  30-day  trial 


□  □ 
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TBS  Software  Inc. 

28  Viamede  Cr. 
North  York,  Ontario 
Canada  M2K  2A8 

(416) 22I-S140 
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Douglas  Ba  rney 

Green 
believes 

Turning 
green.  Those  in 
the  Dbase  com¬ 
munity  must 
know,  or  at 
least  have  heard 
of,  Adam 
Green.  This  Dbase  teacher  and 
sometime  columnist  has  artic¬ 
ulately  placed  Ashton-Tate’s 
Dbase  language  on  a  pedestal 
and,  through  much  consulting, 
helped  determine  the  ultimate 
design  of  some  key  products. 

But  being  perhaps  the  ulti¬ 
mate  Dbase  language  aficionado. 
Green  at  first  resisted  the  move 
to  this  thing  called  SQL.  And 
none  of  the  people  Green 
trained  at  Dbase  seminars 
seemed  to  care  about  SQL,  ei¬ 
ther.  But  something  apparently 
clicked  when  Green  was  toying 
around  with,  of  all  things,  a  pre¬ 
release  version  of  Dbase  IV.  He 
found  SQL. 

Unlike  the  vendors.  Green 
does  not  spout  off  about  connec¬ 
tivity,  client/server  architec¬ 
ture  and  the  relational  model.  He 
simply  likes  the  language,  and 
the  SELECT  command  in  partic¬ 
ular,  for  what  it  can  do  with 
Dbase  files.  For  some  queries, 
SELECT  can  replace  “a  dozen 
nested  DO  WHILE.NOT.EOFO 
loops  in  Dbase,”  Green  wrote 
in  a  recent  column.  SELECT 
Continued  on  page  35 


Northern  challenge 

Finns  target  DBMS  server  at  U.S.  market 


Big  Eight  counting 
on  Microsoft’s  Excel 


BY  DOUGLAS  BARNEY 

CW  STAFF 


HELSINKI,  Finland  —  From 
the  land  of  long  winter  nights  and 
moss-eating  reindeer  comes  a 
database  management  system 
server  aimed  at  the  heart  of 
IBM’s  personal  computer  soft¬ 
ware  strategy. 

And  the  company  marketing 
the  product  appears  as  brash  as 
Matti  Nykaenen,  who  came 
away  with  all  the  gold  medals  in 
ski  jumping  at  the  1988  Winter 
Olympics.  In  fact,  Princeton, 
N.J.-based  Via  Information  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp.,  which  sells 
Via/DRE,  has  issued  a  challenge 
to  all  comers:  Outperform  us  if 


you  can. 

Despite  the  tough  talk.  Via  is 
still  largely  unknown  in  the  U.S. 
But  it  does  have  many  of  the  in¬ 
gredients  for  success.  The  sup¬ 
port  for  SQL  is  there.  It  runs  on 
many  popular  local-area  net¬ 
works.  And  its  supplier  boasts  of 
terrific  response  times. 

Even  that  may  not  be  enough 
to  succeed  for  a  U.S  market  tar¬ 
geted  by  U.S.  suppliers  such  as 
Oracle  Corp.,  Lotus  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.,  Sybase,  Inc.  and 
others.  Although  the  U.S.  mar¬ 
ket  may  be  tough  to  crack,  Fin¬ 
land  seems  to  be  another  story. 
The  largest  law  firm  in  Finland, 
Procope  &  Hornborg,  uses  Via 
Continued  on  page  35 


BY  STEPHEN JONES 

CW  STAFF 


Early  reports  from  the  front 
lines  of  the  spreadsheet  wars 
show  Microsoft  Corp.  well  on  its 
way  to  capturing  a  critical  posi¬ 
tion  among  Big  Eight  accounting 
firms  from  industry  leader  Lotus 
Development  Corp. 

Although  Microsoft’s  Excel  is 
far  from  overcoming  the  high 
sales  of  Lotus’  1-2-3,  it  has  won 
over  users  at  four  of  the  nation’s 
Big  Eight  accounting  firms. 

Lotus  had  been  entrenched  as 
the  de  facto  leader  among  Big 
Eight  firms,  but  that  started  to 
change  earlier  this  year  when 
Microsoft  made  its  first  rush  at 
accountants  with  aggressive 
marketing  and  cut-rate  prices. 

A  group  within  Arthur  Ander¬ 
sen  &  Co.  has  scuttled  thousands 
of  copies  of  1-2-3  in  favor  of  Ex¬ 
cel  for  reasons  such  as  ease  of 
user  training,  higher  perfor¬ 
mance,  windowing  capabilities 
and  graphics.  Much  of  the  rest  of 
the  firm,  however,  is  waiting  for 
Lotus’  next  move,  sources  said. 

‘Quick  and  easy’ 

Longtime  Excel  user  Peat,  Mar¬ 
wick,  Main  &  Co.  has  the  appli¬ 
cation  installed  on  roughly 
10,000  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
Macintoshes  worldwide.  “It’s 
quick  and  easy  to  use,  and  we  can 
train  auditors  in  a  short  amount 
of  time,”  said  Dick  Webb,  part¬ 
ner  in  charge  of  Audit  Technol¬ 
ogy.  Webb  applauded  Excel’s 
ability  to  link  worksheets,  its 
flexible  macro  language  and  its 


charting  capabilities. 

“Users  are  realizing  that  Ex¬ 
cel  is  the  next  generation  —  it’s 
not  a  question  anymore  of 
whether  you’re  going  to  spend 
the  money  for  it,  but  when,”  said 
Jack  Dreiss,  director  of  develop¬ 
ment  at  Arthur  Andersen’s  ad¬ 
vanced  computer  audit  tech¬ 
niques  group. 

Excel  fever  has  spread  to  De- 
loitte  Haskins  &  Sells  in  New 
York,  which  tapped  Excel  as  its 
standard  spreadsheet  for  Intel 
Corp.  80286-  and  80386-based 
PCs.  With  up  to  1,800  high-end 
micros  slated  for  purchase  by 
year’s  end,  Microsoft  stands  to 
markedly  increase  its  presence 
in  the  industry. 

Arthur  Young  and  Peat,  Mar¬ 
wick,  Main  &  Co.  have  made 
similar  recommendations  for  the 
Mac  version  of  Excel.  Sources 
said  the  England  branch  of  Coo¬ 
pers  &  Lybrand,  a  1-2-3  user, 
may  also  switch  to  Excel. 

But  with  all  its  high-quality 
output  and  potential  links  to  Mi¬ 
crosoft  and  IBM’s  OS/2,  Excel 
can  be  a  hard  sell  for  some.  The 
biggest  deterrent  is  cost:  Excel 
runs  best  with  at  least  1.5M 
bytes  of  memory  and  a  fast  but 
pricey  80286  microprocessor. 

Inside 

•  SQL  DBMSs  under  the 
magnifying  glass.  Page  33. 

•  Minister  solves  Gerbil 
mystery.  Page  33. 

•  Firm  hammers  out  CASE 
developer’s  tool  kit.  Page  36. 


Data  View 

Most  wanted 

Spreadsheets  top  list  of  applications  regularly  used  by  various 
employee  groups 


PERCENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  WHO  USE  APPLICATION  REGUIARLY 


Spreadsheet  Word  Micro-  Database  Graphics 
processing  mainframe  management 
communication 

INFORMATION  PROVIDED  BY  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CORP. 
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Excelerator 


Micro  Focus  COBOL/2  Workbench 


. . .  from  design  to  tested  code 


Analyze,  design,  develop, 
compile  and  test  mainframe 
or  microcomputer  COBOL 
applications  in  an  integrated 
workstation  environment  with 
our  Excelerator  Interface. 

The  Interface  converts  system 
designs  from  Index  Technology’s 
E  Excelerator  systems  analysis  and 
I  design  software  into  structured 
skeletal  COBOL  source  code  that 
I  can  be  refined  using  the  Micro 
Focus®  COBOL/2  Workbench '  ' 
programming  environment.  Pre¬ 
viously,  integrated  support  for 
■  all  stages  of  COBOL  application 
development  required  the  use  of 
mainframe  systems. 


Outstanding  benefits  and 

features: 

•  Conversion  of  structure  charts 
into  skeleton  COBOL  programs 
which  can  be  used  within 
COBOL/2  Workbench 

•  Translation  of  Excelerator  data 
records,  elements,  screens  and 
reports  into  COBOL  data  de¬ 
scriptions,  screen  maps  and 
report  layouts  by  Micro  Focus 
screen  and  report  formatters 

•  Creation  of  usable  PC  and  main¬ 
frame  COBOL  code,  plus  BMS 
and  MFS  assembler  macros 

•  Increased  productivity  by 
automating  the  tedious  work  of 
coding  screen,  report  and  record 
layouts 


•  Reduced  mainframe  utilization 
by  using  PC  workstations  across 
the  systems  development  life 
cycle 

•  Reduced  coding  errors  by 
enhancing  communication 
between  users,  analysts  and 
programmers 

•  Can  be  invoked  from  the  Micro 
Focus  COBOL/2  Workbench  or 
DOS  command  line 

Compile  and  Run  Huge  CICS 
and  IMS  Programs: 

After  you  create  programs,  test 
them  with  the  CICS  or  IMS 
Option  for  COBOL/2  Workbench 
and  put  a  mainframe  on  your 
desktop!  Take  advantage  of  the 


extended  memory  option  on  your 
PC/AT  or  PS/2  to  test  programs 
with  Data  and  Procedure  Divisions 
of  up  to  16  MB  with  XM. 

COBOL/2  Workbench  is  a  unique 
system  of  software  tools  for  main¬ 
taining,  creating,  testing  and 
running  advanced  COBOL 
programs  on  PCs.  The  Excelerator 
Interface  option  greatly  enhances 
its  usability  for  mainframe 
programmers. 


For  the  most  efficient  develop¬ 
ment  of  either  your  PC  or  main¬ 
frame  programs,  call  us  now. 

1-800-872-6265 

U  S:  2465  E.  Bayshore  Road 
Palo  Alto,  CA  94303 
(415)856-4161 

U  K:  26  West  Street 
Newbury,  Berkshire  RGB  IJT 
(0635) 32646 


MICRO  FOCUS^ 

A  Better  Way  of  Programming’' 

Excelerator  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Index  Technology  Corporation. 
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Data  General  computers  help  keep 
this  684-bed  hospital’s  operating 
costs  under  control. 


S>1- 


"The 

Data  General 
cfifference: 

loww 
patient 
cost^ 


Sam  Price, 

Vke  President  Finance, 
St.  Anttwny  Hmpital 


Keeping  patient  costs  down  without  compromising 
quality  of  care  is  a  primary  mission  for  our  hospitals 
today 

St.  Anthony  Hospital  of  Oklahoma,  well-known  as 
a  technological  trendsetter,  has  found  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  accomplish  this  is  through  the  minimizing  of 
data  processing  costs.  In  fact,  St.  Anthony  Hospital  now 
enjoys  data  processing  costs  that  are  among  the  lowest 
in  the  nation. 

How  do  they  do  it?  With  Data  General  computers. 
Since  1977,  our  MV/Family  computers  have  cost-effectively 
streamlined  the  collection,  processing,  and  distribution 
of  information  for  the  entire  hospital.  From  admission 
through  billing,  nearly  every  aspect  of  daily  business  is 
processed  virtually  non-stop  on  Data  General  systems. 

And  because  these  systems  handle  their  assign¬ 
ments  so  efficiently  the  hospital  has  achieved  significant 
cost  savings  without  affecting  patient  care  in  the  feast. 

As  Sam  Price,  Vice  President  of  Finance,  acknowl¬ 
edges,  ‘At  St.  Anthony  Hospital,  our  cost-per-patient  day 
for  data  processing  is  among  the  lowest  in  the  nation, 
a  benefit  we  are  able  to  pass  along  to  our  patients. 

We’re  convinced  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this  is  our 
choice  of  Data  General  equipment. Their  computers  are 
economical,  simple  to  operate,  and  extremely  reliable.” 

To  find  out  how  Data  General  computers  can 
make  a  difference  for  you,  send  the  coupon  below. 

Or  call;  1-800-DATAGEN.  In  Canada,  call  416-823-7830. 


.  ^  V  H 


©1988  Data  General  Corporation. 
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;U()0  Computer  Drive,  Dept.  ADy/STA,We.stboro,M.\0158( 


City 

Stale 

Zip  Code 

CALL  1-800-DATAGEN 
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Mart  Rosenthal 


Vital  stats  for  DBMS  shoppers 

T  ruly  relational  product  must  implement  SQL  genuinely,  completely 


tionality  must  be  expressed: 
Data  Definition  Language,  Data 
Manipulation  Language,  Data 
Control  Language  and  transac¬ 
tions  and  recovery. 


Beneath 
OS/2  surface 

Vendors  are 
worried.  Ana¬ 
lysts  are  per¬ 
plexed.  And  the 
press  is  having 
a  field  day.  All  of 
this  is  over  the 
demand  —  or,  more  precisely, 
the  lack  of  demand  —  for  OS/2. 

Apparently,  customers  are 
saying  that  they  are  not  going  to 
use  IBM  and  Microsoft’s  OS/2 
for  the  next  three  years.  Then 
again,  given  the  way  most  ven¬ 
dors  and  analysts  present  OS/2, 
this  is  not  a  surprising  reaction. 

If  you  asked  companies  to 
lay  out  $325  for  a  new  operating 
system  and  several  thousands 
of  dollars  for  additional  memory, 
new  displays  and  faster  proces¬ 
sors,  their  answer  would  be  “No 
thank  you.”  And  that  is  where 
the  story  of  the  lack  of  demand 
for  OS/2  begins. 

But  the  operating  system, 
memory  and  processors  are  not 
what  users  should  be  buying  or 
considering  buying.  They  should 
be  buying  OS/2’s  potential  to 
fill  application-specific  needs. 

Here’s  an  example.  Recent¬ 
ly,  the  manager  of  information 
centers  at  a  major  insurance 
company  emphatically  told  me 
his  company  would  not  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  OS/2  for  a  very  long 
time.  Later  in  our  conversa¬ 
tion,  I  asked  him  if  he  would  be 
interested  in  an  application  that 
would  easily  connect  all  of  his  in¬ 
formation  centers  and  allow 
them  to  share  the  latest  product 
information  they  had. 

Knowing  such  an  application 
could  provide  a  much  more  effi- 
Continued  on  page  34 


First  in  a  two-part  series 


BY  FABIAN  PASCAL 
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With  the  proliferation  of  prod¬ 
ucts  and  announcements  and  the 
cacophony  of  vendors  extolling 
their  virtues,  it  should  surprise 
no  one  that  one  of  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  asked  questions  is 
“Which  PC  DBMS  should  I  use?” 

But  even  though  a  simple  an¬ 
swer  is  desirable,  personal  com¬ 
puter  users  must  get  used  to  the 
idea  that  database  management 
system  selection  cannot  be  sim¬ 
plistic.  In  fact,  the  conversion  to 
relational  products  today  clearly 
demonstrates  the  consequences 
of  oversimplifying  product  eval¬ 
uations. 

Fortunately,  a  good  grasp  of 
relational  principles  and  SQL  and 

Fax  board 

delivers 

message 

BY  JAMES  A.  MARTIN 

CW  STAFF 


Smoke  signals,  carrier  pigeons, 
airmail,  overnight  courier,  ESP 
—  there  is  more  than  one  way  to 
send  an  urgent  message.  The 
best  method  of  all,  however,  may 
very  well  be  a  facsimile  board 
and  a  personal  computer. 

Facsimile  machines  have 
marched  into  offices  around  the 
globe  and  in  a  few  short  years 
have  become  as  common  to  busi¬ 
nesses  as  a  photocopying  ma¬ 
chine.  But  these  machines  are 
costly  —  usually  more  than 
$1,000  —  and  time-consuming. 
Typically,  one  must  print  a  docu- 


their  systematic  application  to 
product  evaluation  can  help  dis¬ 
cipline  the  process. 

The  two  major  contributions 
of  SQL  are  relational  fidelity  and 
standard  compatibility.  Fidelity 
combines  reliable  power  with 
simplicity  and  thus  provides  the 
productivity  that  end  users,  ap¬ 
plication  developers  and  system 
administrators  badly  need.  Com¬ 
patibility  facilitates  connectivity, 
portability  and  communication 
among  platforms  and  users, 
which  benefits  both  private  and 
public  institutions. 

Criteria 

The  problem  is  that  practically 
all  vendors  claim  their  products 
are  relational  or  support  SQL.  Is 
there  any  way  to  distinguish  val¬ 
id  from  unjustified  claims? 

First,  a  truly  relational  prod- 


Quadram’s 
JT  Fax  Board 


Price:$395  (internal  board) 
$495  (portable  model) 

•  Runs  on  IBM  PCs,  XTs, 
ATs  and  compatibles 
•  Memory-resident  software 
requires  190K  bytes  RAM, 
DOS  2.1  or  higher, 
two  floppy  disk  drives 
•  Optimal  performance 
with  hard  disk  drive 


ment  from  a  PC,  wait  in  line  for 
the  facsimile  and  feed  each  slow- 
moving  page  in  sequence. 

Vendors  like  Quadram  Corp. 
and  Gamma  Link  in  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  think  they  have  a  better 
solution.  For  instance,  last  year 
Quadram  unveiled  its  JT  Fax 
Board  for  the  IBM  Personal 
Computer  and  compatibles.  Es¬ 
sentially,  the  add-in  card  and  ac¬ 
companying  software  turn  the 
Continued  on  page  34 


uct  must  implement  SQL  genu¬ 
inely,  which  means  that  set  pro¬ 
cessing  is  native  to  the  DBMS 
engine,  or  back  end.  A  product 
whose  architecture  was  not  orig¬ 
inally  designed  around  SQL  but 
has  an  SQL  interface  grafted  on  a 
one-record-at-a-time  architec¬ 
ture  will  defeat  relational  pro¬ 
ductivity  benefits. 

Second,  the  SQL  implemen¬ 
tation  must  be  complete.  Com¬ 
pleteness  refers  to  the  degree  of 
fidelity  to  the  30  features  of  the 
relational  model,  supplemented 
by  the  now-famous  12  rules  of 
Edgar  Codd  and  compatibility 
with  the  de  facto  standard  jointly 
set  by  ANSI  and  IBM.  The  rela¬ 
tional  model  mandates  structural 
(domains,  tables,  views,  columns 
and  keys),  integrity  (entity,  ref¬ 
erential  and  user-defined)  and 
manipulation  (nine  relational  op¬ 
erators  and  updatable  views)  fea¬ 
tures. 

The  12  rules  ensure  that  the 
model  is  properly  implemented 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit,  not 
just  the  letter,  of  relational  in¬ 
tent.  They  mandate,  implicitly  or 
explicitly,  set  processing,  a  sys¬ 
tem  catalog,  data  independence 
—  and  thus  optimization  —  and 
systematic  treatment  of  missing 
data  or  nulls. 

The  standard  defines  the  syn¬ 
tactic  form  in  which  this  func- 


An  ideal  world 

Ideally,  standard  SQL  should  be 
fully  relational  and  should  pro¬ 
vide  a  model  for  vendors  to  fol¬ 
low.  Unfortunately,  as  set  jointly 
by  ANSI  and  IBM,  the  SQL  stan¬ 
dard  trails  behind  the  advances 
made  by  individual  vendors  and 
is  likely  to  trail  for  the  foresee¬ 
able  future.  Consequently,  users 
must  evaluate  DBMSs  on  stan¬ 
dard  compatibility  and  exten¬ 
sions  to  it.  The  latter  should  not 
conflict  with  or  deviate  from  re¬ 
lational  intentions  and  should  be 
weighed  against  the  potential 
risk  of  divergence  from  future 
versions  of  the  standard. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  more 
relational  products  are  still  not 
fully  relational  but  are  closer  to 
the  model  and  are  the  only  ones 
capable  of  adding  the  missing 
features.  In  fact,  it  is  the  precise 
purpose  of  an  evaluation  to 
screen  out  products  without  a 
genuine  and  as  complete  as  pos¬ 
sible  SQL  architecture. 

Next  week,  I  will  conclude 
with  a  discussion  of  front-end 
tools,  connectivity  and  portabil¬ 
ity. 


Pascal  is  a  Washington,  D.C. -based  in¬ 
dependent  analyst  and  consultant  spe¬ 
cializing  in  relational  DBMSs  and  SQL 
on  microcomputers  and  is  affiliated  with 
the  Codd  &  Date  Consulting  Group. 


gOFTTHPS 

The  carriage  returns 


If  you  need  to  convert  a  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.  Microsoft  Word 
4.0  document  to  one  that  has 
carriage  returns  at  the  end  of 
every  line,  choose  TTY  as 
your  printer,  set  margins  at 


zero  and  print  to  a  file. 

Information  provided  by 
Corporate  Software,  Inc.,  a 
Westwood,  Mass.-based  soft¬ 
ware  reseller. 


Minister  chases  Gerbil — back  to  the  vendor 


BY  ALAN  J.  RYAN 

CW  STAFF 


ASTON,  Pa.  —  The  Rev.  Scott 
Cupp  sat  in  front  of  his  Tandy 
Corp.  personal  computer  several 
weeks  ago,  working  busily  on  a 
paper  for  one  his  doctoral-level 
classes.  Suddenly,  the  PC  locked 
up  and  Cupp  saw  the  word  “Ger- 
bil.doc”  in  the  corner  of  the 
screen  along  with  strange-look- 
ing  characters. 

Cupp  feared  the  worst.  He 
thought  he  had  been  hit  by  a  nas¬ 
ty  computer  virus.  “I  couldn’t 
get  the  system  to  do  anything. 
The  whole  thing  locked  up,” 
Cupp  said  of  his  experience.  “All 
I  had  was  what  was  on  my 
screen.” 


But  days  later  —  after  many 
harsh  words  and  losing  a  portion 
of  his  report  —  Cupp  was  told 
that  Gerbil  was  the  code  name 
the  developers  at  Software  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corp.  used  when  they  de¬ 
veloped  PFS:First  Choice,  the 
package  he  was  using  for  word 
processing. 


Before  he  found  that  out, 
though,  Cupp  went  through  his 
other  files  and  discovered  the 
Gerbil.doc  designation  in  them 
as  well.  He  thought  the  virus  had 
spread  itself. 

Using  Peter  Norton  Comput¬ 
ing’s  Norton  Utilities,  the  minis¬ 
ter  “went  into  the  section  on 


Norton  that  allows  you  to  go  into 
ASCII  files  and  erased  them.  I 
think  I  erased  the  access  part  of 
it,”  he  said.  All  told,  Cupp  said, 
he  lost  several  days  worth  of 
work. 

Mistaken  identity 

Gerbil  likely  wound  up  on  Cupp’s 
screen  because  he  mistakenly 
opened  up  his  First  Choice  docu¬ 
ment  as  an  ASCII  file  rather  than 
as  a  document  from  First  Choice, 
explained  Dale  Yocum,  Software 
Publishing’s  First  Choice  project 
manager.  The  characters  Cupp 
saw  were  probably  the  random 
characters  of  a  binary  file. 

In  desperation,  Cupp  contact¬ 
ed  RG  Software  Systems,  Inc., 
which  makes  Disk  Watcher  —  a 


product  that  helps  protect 
against  viruses.  Ray  Glath,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  company,  took  a  spe¬ 
cial  interest  in  Cupp’s  case,  and 
after  making  several  calls,  found 
out  where  Gerbil  had  come  from. 

Glath  said  the  problem,  which 
is  not  unique  to  First  Choice,  is 
that  it  allows  both  its  own  First 
Choice  program  files  and  other 
files,  including  communications 
device  and  printer  files,  to  be 
brought  into  the  word  processor 
in  the  same  way  a  user  would 
bring  in  a  document.  A  simple  er¬ 
ror  could  leave  the  user  quite 
baffled,  he  said. 

Due  to  the  virus  scare,  Cupp’s 
schoolwork  was  disrupted:  “It 
threw  me  out  of  whack  for  about 
three  weeks,”  he  said.  But  fortu¬ 
nately,  his  professor  was  under¬ 
standing.  “He  has  a  PC  of  his 
own.” 


Careful  study  concluded  a  virus  was  not  to  blame 
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cient  exchange  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  needed  for  day-to-day  oper¬ 
ations  and  increased  support 
quality,  his  answer  was  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  yes.  Asked  if  he  would  be 
willing  to  pay  $100,000  for  the 
software  application  and  the 
necessary  hardware  required,  he 


Fax  board 
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PC  into  a  facsimile  machine  so 
the  user  can  send  and  receive 
files  of  text  and  graphics  and 
print  out  the  incoming  file  on  a 
variety  of  printers.  A  4.8K  bit/ 
sec.  modem  resides  on-board. 

The  facsimile  board  concept 
is  rapidly  catching  fire.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  International  Data  Corp. 
(IDC),  a  market  research  firm  in 
Framingham,  Mass.,  1,200  fac¬ 
simile  boards  were  shipped  in 
the  U.S.  in  1986;  16,555  units  in 
1987;  and  49,600  units  so  far 
this  year.  By  1991,  the  figure  is 
expected  to  be  187,440  units, 
according  to  IDC. 

Lookin’  good 

Quadram’s  entry  is  attractive  for 
several  reasons,  users  have  said. 
The  price  —  $395  —  is  less  than 
most  competitive  models  from 
vendors  such  as  The  Complete 
PC  —  the  Complete  Fax  costs 
$499  —  and  the  product  is  sim¬ 
ple  to  use. 

In  addition,  Quadram  offers  a 
portable  facsimile  board  for 
$495  that  can  be  attached  to  a 
laptop  computer,  enabling  users 
to  send  and  receive  text  and 
graphics  files  while  on  the  road. 

“I  would  be  lost  without  it,” 
said  Michael  Sussman,  a  PC 
product  reviewer  at  Mnenatics 
Videotext.  Sussman  is  handi¬ 
capped  and  lives  in  remote  Up¬ 
per  Black  Eddy,  Pa.,  surrounded 
by  miles  of  farmland.  “More 
companies  seem  to  have  facsimi¬ 
le  capacity  and  they  do  E-mail  or 
telex,  so  this  allows  me  to  get 
right  to  them  using  the  files  on 
my  PC  instead  of  having  to  print 
the  file  and  scan  it.” 

Mixed  reviews 

Some  reviews  have  criticized 
Quadram’s  board  as  too  slow, 
but  the  speed  is  just  fine  for  Paul 
Connell,  an  attorney  at  Kilpat¬ 
rick  &  Cody  in  Atlanta. 

Connell  has  a  JT  Fax  Board  on 
both  his  home  and  office  PCs,  en¬ 
abling  him  to  send  documents  to 
the  firm’s  London  office  when  he 
might  otherwise  be  unable  to. 

Last  winter,  for  example,  a 
snow  storm  shut  down  Atlanta. 
“People  in  London  don’t  care  if 
Atlanta  has  an  inch  of  snow,” 
Connell  said.  “Because  I  had 
most  of  the  document  on  a  disk¬ 
ette  I  brought  home,  I  was  still 
able  to  get  the  document  to  Lon¬ 
don  on  time,  despite  the  five-  or 
six-hour  time  difference.” 


was  equally  positive:  $100,000 
was  a  trivial  cost  relative  to  the 
efficiencies  the  application 
would  create. 

It  just  so  happens  that  that 
application  could  be  developed 
using  Lotus  Notes,  which  is  be¬ 
ing  written  to  work  with  OS/2. 

Once  OS/2  is  described  in 
terms  of  what  benefits  it  can 
yield,  it  suddenly  begins  to 
make  sense. 


OS/2  is  an  enabling  technol¬ 
ogy,  meaning  it  provides  many  of 
the  tools  that  make  possible  the 
kinds  of  applications  that  funda¬ 
mentally  make  a  task  much  eas¬ 
ier  for  the  people  involved  —  the 
users. 

Demand  for  OS/2  will  simply 
not  be  driven  by  the  user  who 
wants  to  do  stand-alone  PC  ap¬ 
plications  in  a  different  way.  In¬ 
stead,  it  wiU  be  driven  by  the 


ability  to  handle  different  appli¬ 
cations;  those  that  have  not 
been  possible  on  the  PC  before 
or  that  have  simply  not  existed 
because  the  tools  haven’t  been 
there  to  build  them.  Some  of 
these  applications  will  be  driven 
by  connectivity;  some  will  be 
driven  by  power;  some  will  even 
be  driven  by  the  graphical  user 
interface. 

No  MIS  director  or  informa¬ 


tion  center  manager  can  afford 
to  turn  down  those  sorts  of  ap¬ 
plications,  regardless  of  the  op¬ 
erating  system  they  require  or 
the  cost  of  memory  or  new  pro¬ 
cessors. 


Rosenthal  is  chief  executive  officer  and 
chairman  of  the  board  at  Corporate  Soft¬ 
ware,  Inc.,  a  supplier  of  PC  software 
and  value-added  support  services  in 
Westwood,  Mass. 


The  Xerox  Ventura  P 
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tion  International 


Rob  Stern 
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Every  yeai;  people  around  the 
globe  produce  documents  that 
are  well  thought  out,  beautifully 
designed,  and  make  a  strong 
impression  in  every  way. 


But  up  till  now,  almost  all  these 
documents  have  been  created  by 
professional  designers.  Who  do  this 
kind  of  thing  every  day  for  a  living. 


winners  from  the  first  Xerox  Ventura 
Publisher  “Design  For  Excellence” 
contest.  And  they  were  created  by 
some  of  our  customers.  They  are  not 
full-time  designers,  but  people  who 
work  for  a  candy  company,  a  major 
university,  an  aeronautics  associa¬ 
tion  and  a  small  book  company. 


documents  right  away.  Which  can 
make  you  cornfortable  with  desk¬ 
top  publishing  from  the  first  day. 


That’s  why  we’d  like  you  to  take 
a  good  look  at  the  documents 
in  this  ad.  They’re  just  a  few  of  the 


How  were  they  able  to  produce 
documents  like  these?  Easily.  Even 
if  you  have  no  graphic  design 
experience.  Xerox  Ventura  Publisher 
can  help  you  create  great-looking 


And  the  more  you  use  this  program, 
the  more  it  grows  with  you. 

With  5ferox  Ventura  Publishei; 
you  get  greater  control  over  page 
design  and  layout,  typestyles,  and 
integration  of  graphics  and  text. 

So  you  can  make  every  document 
look  a  lot  more  professional.  From 
the  simplest  flyer  to  the  most 
complex  manual. 


Xerox’' is  a  registered  trademark  of  XEROX  CORPORATION.  Ventura  Publisher  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Ventura  Software  Inc,  MOS-DOS’ 
IBM^and  PS/2‘''are  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corp. 


is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corp. 
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sounds  a  lot  better  than  that! 

If  a  long-time  resister  like 
Green  has  discovered  SQL,  the 
rest  of  the  Dbase  community  is 
probably  not  far  behind. 

Sorry  guys.  “Third  party”  is 
a  troublesome  term.  At  least  it 


got  me  into  a  jam.  You  see,  in 
speaking  with  an  upstanding 
member  of  the  Dbase  commu¬ 
nity,  I  was  told  that  Ashton-Tate 
was  holding  a  Dbase  confer¬ 
ence  and  no  third  parties  were 
invited.  That’s  where  the  trou¬ 
ble  began.  What  this  person  was 
really  referring  to  were  third 
parties  that  also  sell  products 
such  as  language  compilers, 
which  replace  the  need  for 


Dbase.  He  was  talking  about 
Ashton-Tate  competitors. 

So  here’s  the  real  deal.  Most 
third  parties  are  cordially  invited 
to  attend  the  conference  at  the 
Century  Plaza  Hotel  in  Century 
City,  Calif.,  from  Sept.  13-16. 
And  of  those  invited,  only  one 
has  declined,  sayeth  Ashton¬ 
Tate.  But  those  selling  products 
that  succeed  by  stealing  Dbase 
sales  still  aren’t  welcome. 


PC  prices,  Part  2.  Last 
week,  we  ran  an  article  about  the 
end  of  that  glorious  era  when 
PC  prices  fell  often  and  fell  a  lot. 
But  just  because  prices  are  sta¬ 
ble  today  does  not  mean  they  will 
be  stable  tomorrow.  Although 
there  is  some  disagreement,  an¬ 
alysts  generally  point  to  the 
easing  of  the  dynamic  random- 
access  memory  (DRAM)  chip 
shortage  and  the  advent  of  the 


XEROX 


jblisher  prize  for 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  THIRTY-SEVENTH 
WESTERN  POULTRY  DISEASE  CONFERENCE 
fvbniaryJV  -  Miirh  2.  /m  ■  Dcnis.Ca¥>nua 

AND  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  MOLECULAR 
BIOLOGY  WORKSHOP  Mruary  28. 1988 


For  all  these  reasons.  Xerox  Ventura 
Publisher  has  been  chosen  by 
industry  experts  around  the  world 
as  the  best  desktop  publishing 
program,  for  everyone  from  novices 
to  professionals.  And  it  has  become 
the  best-selling  desktop  publishing 
program  for  MS-DOS  systems 
and  the  IBM  PS/2. 

Of  course,  this  is  just  one  more 
example  of  )&rox  leadership 
in  document  processing.  Whether 
you’re  creating,  copying,  distrib¬ 


uting,  or  filing,  we  take  the  most 
important  assets  in  your  office - 
ideas  and  information -and  turn 
them  into  better  documents. 

On  screen  or  on  paper 

If  you’d  like  to  know  more,  send 
us  the  coupon  below  or  call  1-800- 
TEAM-XRX,  ext.  144D  (1-800-832- 
6979).  We’ll  send  you  full  informa¬ 
tion,  and  the  name  of  your  nearest 
Xerox  Authorized  Dealer  And  we’ll 
show  you  how  to  give  this  year’s 
winners  some  real  competition. 


Yes,  I’m  interested  in  learning  more  about  Xerox 
Ventura  Publisher.  Send  this  coupon  to: 

Xerox  Corporation,  P.O.  Box  24,  Rochester,  NY  14692 

□  Please  send  me  the  name  of  my  local  dealer. 

□  Please  send  me  more  information. 


Name 

Title 

Company 

Mail  Stop 

Address 

City 

State 

Zip 

Phone 

0013-8-08 

Team  Xerox, 

We  document  the  world. 


lower  cost  Intel  80386SX  chip 
as  factors  that  may  again  push 
prices  down  —  but  when? 

One  theory  is  that  the  well- 
publicized  80386SX  (a  cheapo 
32-bit  chip  with  slow  16-bit 
data  path)  will  create  a  domino 
effect.  Cheaper  Intel  80386 
machines  will  drive  down  the 
cost  of  286  machines,  which  in 
turn  will  cause  8088  prices  to 
fall,  says  John  Murphy,  of  Wohl 
Associates.  “By  fall,  you  will  see 
some  drops,”  he  says. 

Another  theory  is  that  386 
prices  will  stay  put  for  a  while. 
“Prices  won’t  fall  until  Intel 
cross-licenses  the  386  chip,  and 
it  doesn’t  look  like  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to,”  says  John  McCarthy,  di¬ 
rector  of  Professional  Systems 
Service  at  Forrester  Research  in 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

But  McCarthy  has  good 
news.  He  believes  that  once  Mi¬ 
crosoft  and  IBM’s  OS/2  begins 
to  take  hold  later  this  year  (he’s 
an  optimist),  prices  on  ma¬ 
chines  unable  to  run  the  operat¬ 
ing  system  effectively  will  fall. 

A  similar  theory  is  espoused 
by  Clare  Fleig,  director  of  re¬ 
search  at  International  Tech¬ 
nology  Group.  Fleig  says  there 
will  be  no  major  price  cuts  in 
the  immediate  future  because  of 
the  continuing  DRAM  short¬ 
age.  But  in  18  to  24  months, 
when  users  really  make  the 
transition  to  32-bit  systems, 
prices  on  anything  less  will  fall. 
Since  prices  won’t  be  dropping 
any  time  soon,  it  makes  sense 
to  drive  a  hard  bargain  and 
squeeze  those  dealers  till  they 
hurt.  That  way  they  can  really 
cry  on  the  way  to  the  bank. 


Barney  is  a  Computerworld  senior  edi¬ 
tor,  microcomputing. 
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for  a  variety  of  tasks,  including 
administration,  time  recording, 
billing  and  bookkeeping,  said 
Olavi  Ylanko,  senior  partner 
with  Procope  &  Hornborg. 

But  the  best  may  be  yet  to 
come.  “We  have  under  develop¬ 
ment  a  system  for  depositing  our 
word  processing  documents  into 
an  archive,  and  we  have  a  search 
facility  to  find  our  previous 
work,”  Ylanko  explained. 

The  product,  which  took 
three  years  to  write  as  part  of  a 
joint  U.S.-Finish  effort,  supports 
peer-to-peer  communications 
between  workstations.  It  also 
supports  C  and  boasts  an  extend¬ 
ed  C  language  object-oriented 
programming  environment  for 
complex  interactive  applica¬ 
tions. 

The  system,  which  runs  pri¬ 
marily  under  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
MS-DOS,  sells  for  $3,500  per 
server  and  $  1 ,395  for  the  object- 
oriented  development  system. 
An  OS/2  version  is  available  and 
will  be  enhanced  to  run  with 
IBM’s  LAN  Server. 
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Development  tools 

Computer  Systems  Advisors,  Inc. 

has  announced  a  software  development 
tool  kit  for  the  computer-aided  software 
engineering  marketplace. 

Called  Picture-Oriented  Software 
Engineering,  or  POSE,  the  package  is 
said  to  feature  nine  personal  computer- 
based  modules  for  planning,  design  and 
analysis  of  application  software  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  product  can  use  either  a  data-  or  a 
process-driven  approach  and  has  an  inter¬ 
face  similar  to  that  of  the  Apple  Comput¬ 


er,  Inc.  Macintosh,  the  vendor  said. 

The  nine  available  modules  include  the 
Data  Model  Diagrammer,  the  Data  Model 
Normalizer,  the  Logical  Database  De¬ 
signer  and  the  Database  Aid,  as  well  as 
the  Decomposition,  Data  Flow,  Structure 
Chart  and  Action  Chart  Diagrammers. 

The  modules  form  an  integrated  set 
but  can  be  purchased  separately.  The 
software  runs  on  IBM  Personal  Comput¬ 
ers,  PC  XTs  and  ATs,  Personal  Sys- 
tem/2s  and  compatible  systems. 

POSE  is  available  at  an  introductory 
price  of  $295  per  module  or  $885  for  a  set 
of  four  data-  or  process-driven  modules. 

Computer  Systems  Advisors,  50  Tice 


Blvd.,  Woodcliff  Lake,  N.J.  07675.  201- 
391-6500. 


Systems 

A  family  of  microcomputer-based  super¬ 
visory  control  systems  for  discrete  opera¬ 
tions  in  process  and  manufacturing  plants 
has  been  announced  by  Honeywell,  Inc. 

Called  the  Manufacturing  Automa¬ 
tion  System/ Controller  (MAS/C),  the 
systems  were  designed  to  optimize  cell- 
and  supervisory-level  automation  opera¬ 
tions,  the  vendor  said.  The  units  report¬ 
edly  integrate  plant  floor  devices  with 
plant-level  information  management  sys¬ 
tems  to  provide  a  total  picture  of  produc¬ 
tion  activities. 

Features  include  a  multiple-window 


Buy  dBASE  m  Plus  now,  and  dBASE  IV  is 
yours  few  $30. 

Right  now,  the  worid’s  leading  data  base 
management  system  is  dBASE  III  Plus'.  But  this 
summer,  all  that  changes.  Because  that’s  when 
dBASE  I\r  becomes  available. 

If  you  have  a  data  management  problem,  you 
could  put  off  solving  it  until  then.  Or  better  yet,  you 
could  W  dBASE  III  Plus  at  Software  Spectrum’s  low 
price  of  $375  and  receive  a  certificate  that  will  let 
you  upgrade  to  dBASE  IV  for  just  $30.  t 


Naturally,  the  applications  you  build  in 
dBASE  III  Plus  will  also  work  with  dBASE  IV.  Only 
better  And  since  dBASE  IV  is  100%  compatible  with 
dBASE  m  Plus,  the  same  simple  commands  operate 
both  systems. 

Software  Spectrum  is  one  of  just  seven  re¬ 
sellers  appointed  by  Ashton-'Ihte*  to  offer  the  dBASE 
IV  upgrade  program.  So  don’t  lose  time  waiting  for 
summer  to  come.  Call  us  at  1-800-624-0503*  for 
more  details  or  to  open  a  corporate  account. 


A  .  „  iSOFTmRE 

.\m  AshtonTate*  Bspectrum 

10420  Miller  Road,  Dallas,  Tfexas  75238  214/349-0400  *In  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  call  1-800-445-6454. 

Ashton-lcite  is  a  registoed  trademaik  and  dBASE  m  Phis  and  dBASE  IV  are  Dademadcs  of  Ashton-lhre  Coeporation. 
tUpgrade  oflfer  valid  Februaiy  17.  IQSS-Jufy  31. 1988.  Proof  of  purdiase  required. 


human  interface  with  color  screens  and 
enhanced  graphics,  dynamic  displays, 
function  charts  and  pull-down  menus.  The 
product  incorporates  a  proprietary  manu¬ 
facturing  application  control  language  and 
adheres  to  open  system  standards  such  as 
Manufacturing  Automation  Protocol, 
Ethernet,  Unix  and  others. 

MAS/C  is  available  for  shipment  imme¬ 
diately  and  costs  from  $33,350  to 
$65,500,  depending  on  system  configura¬ 
tion. 

Honeywell  Industrial  Automation  Sys¬ 
tems  Division,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85023. 
602-863-5144. 


Software  applications 
packages 

Software  designed  for  companies  that 
provide  technical  support  to  their  custom¬ 
ers  has  been  announced  by  Tess,  Inc. 

Technical  Support  System,  or 
Tess,  was  designed  for  on-line  technical 
support  transactions  and  runs  on  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.’s  Macintosh,  Macintosh 
SE  and  Macintosh  II  systems. 

The  package  assists  the  technical-sup- 
port  process  by  providing  an  indexed  cus¬ 
tomer-records  database  with  attached 
free-form  text  records  for  tracking  cus¬ 
tomer  problems,  the  vendor  said.  It  oper¬ 
ates  on  a  network  of  Macintoshes  and  can 
electronically  mail  support  transactions 
across  the  network. 

Tess  costs  $395  for  the  first  user  and 
$149  for  each  additional  user  on  the  net¬ 
work. 

Tess,  21075  Bank  Mill  Lane,  Sarato¬ 
ga,  Calif.  95070. 408-741-1519. 

Advanced  Business  Microsystems, 
Inc.  has  added  an  IBM  and  Microsoft 
Corp.  OS/2  version  to  its  Platinum  series 
of  accounting  and  management  informa¬ 
tion  system  software. 

According  to  the  vendor,  OS / 2  Plati¬ 
num,  like  its  DOS  counterpart,  can  sup¬ 
port  multiuser  concurrent  processing  on 
local-area  networks.  Available  application 
modules  include  Accounts  Payable,  Pay¬ 
roll,  Accounts  Receivable,  General  Led¬ 
ger,  Order  Entry,  Inventory,  Fixed  As¬ 
sets,  Spreadsheet  Interface  and  others. 

OS/2  Platinum  modules  cost  from 
$595  to  $1,995,  depending  on  the  appli¬ 
cation. 

Advanced  Business  Microsystems, 
Suite  210,  19712  MacArthur  Blvd.,  Ir¬ 
vine,  Calif.  92714. 714-851-8722. 

Software  utilities 

Staimay  Software,  Inc.  has  intro¬ 
duced  an  add-in  program  for  users  of  Mi¬ 
croPro  International  Corp.’s  Wordstar 
software. 

Called  Screenextender,  the  product 
reportedly  manages  the  screen  during 
Wordstar  sessions  to  provide  25  rows  and 
80  columns  of  screen  text.  The  number  of 
rows  and  columns  can  be  changed  from 
Wordstar’s  opening  menu  or  while  editing 
a  file,  and  as  many  as  58  rows  of  screen 
text  can  be  selected. 

The  program  works  with  IBM  Person¬ 
al  Computer,  PC  XT,  AT,  Personal  Sys¬ 
tem/2  and  compatible  systems  equipped 
with  an  IBM  Color  Graphics  Adapter,  En¬ 
hanced  Graphics  Adapter,  Video  Graphics 
Array  or  Hercules  Computer  Technol¬ 
ogy,  Inc.  graphics  adapter. 

Screenextender  costs  $59.95. 

Stairway  Software,  Suite  204,  700 
Harris  St.,  Charlottesville,  Va.  22901. 
804-977-7770. 
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Patricia  Keefe 

LAN  vs.  mini 
still  puzzles 

Sometimes  we 
get  so  caught  up 
in  the  new  and 
improved,  we 
forget  the  ordi¬ 
nary  users  still 
stumbling  over 
the  dull  edge  of  technology. 

We  all  have  this  mental  vid¬ 
eo  clip  of  a  razor-sharp  Fortune 
1,000,  all  grooving  to  a  smartly 
appointed  network  strategy  fo¬ 
cused  on  network  management 
and  distributed  applications. 

While  such  may  be  the  case 
for  the  Fortune  100  and  perhaps 
even  a  good  chunk  of  the  For¬ 
tune  500,  it  just  ain’t  so  for  the 
rest  of  the  gang.  Out  of  33.9 
million  personal  computers  in¬ 
stalled  in  U.S.  businesses,  only 
18.33%,  or  roughly  six  million, 
are  connected  to  local-area  net¬ 
works,  according  to  an  IDC  ana¬ 
lyst. 

By  1992,  IDC  is  projecting 
an  installed  base  of  52  million 
PCs,  35  million  of  which  will  be 
connected  to  something.  That 
tells  me  that  during  the  next 
three  years,  the  managers  of 
,  some  29  million  PCs  will  find 
(  themselves  struggling  to  resolve 
,  an  issue  that  many  people 
thought  had  long  since  gone 
i  away:  LANs  vs.  multiuser  sys- 
I  terns. 

Overwhelmed 

(  Users  bemoan  the  dearth  of  in- 
1  formation  exploring  the  pros  and 
,  cons  of  the  two  approaches.  “I 
.  can’t  find  any  information  any- 
j  where,”  says  a  frustrated  Vel- 
,  ma  Hart,  who  is  trying  to  decide 
Conti n  ued  on  page  39 


Twisted-pair  link  saves  bucks 

San  Francisco  paper  skips  twin-axial  for  System/ 36  link,  halves  costs 


BY  KATHY  CHIN  LEONG 

CW  STAFF 


SAN  FRANCISCO  —  West 
Coast  media  titan  Chronicle  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  got  the  scoop  on  how 
to  cut  wiring  costs  by  50%  after 
it  opted  to  link  its  IBM  Personal 
Computer  workstations  to  its 
IBM  System/36  minicomputer 
using  twisted-pair  cabling. 

Chronicle  Publishing  is  the 
holding  company  that  produces 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
daily  newspaper  and  runs  a  host 
of  independent  television  sta¬ 
tions. 

The  twisted-pair  approach  is 
unusual,  since  most  users  tradi¬ 
tionally  use  twin-axial  cable  to 
link  their  workstations  and  ter¬ 
minals  to  the  mid-range  system. 

The  firm  made  the  switch 
when  the  company  moved  to  a 
new  headquarters  building  last 
month.  Although  there  are  only 
10  users  on  the  network  now, 
the  company  has  wired  the  en¬ 
tire  building  in  preparation  for 
future  growth.  Chronicle  MIS 
manager  Dana  Horn  said. 


The  benefits  of  employing 
twisted-pair  cable  over  twin-axi¬ 
al  are  multifold,  according  to 
Horn. 

First,  the  cost  per  port  was 
approximately  $65  using  twist¬ 
ed-pair,  half  the  price  of  twin-ax¬ 
ial  medium.  The  wire  itself  is  less 
costly  and  the  installation  is 
cheaper  because  twisted-pair  is  a 
thin  medium  and  therefore  easi¬ 
er  to  install.  The  costs  would 
have  been  brought  down  even 
more  had  Chronicle  decided  to 
use  a  smaller  contractor  to  in¬ 
stall  the  cable,  rather  than  Pacif¬ 
ic  Bell,  Horn  said. 

Second,  twisted-pair  wiring 
eliminates  the  need  to  link  de¬ 
vices  to  an  IBM  System/36  in 
daisy-chain  fashion. 

The  dark  side 

The  disadvantage  of  that  config¬ 
uration  is  that  it  requires  taking 
all  terminals  on  the  chain  off-line 
every  time  MIS  wants  to  bring 
down  one  terminal.  “In  the  old 
building,  this  caused  us  a  lot  of 
frustration,”  Horn  said.  “One 
time  we  weren’t  up  for  another 


three  hours.” 

The  change  in  the  cabling  me¬ 
dium  did  not  affect  the  speed  of 
the  data.  While  IBM  publishes 
speeds  of  up  to  IM  bit/sec.,  Horn 
said  his  benchmarks  show  that 
the  effective  throughput  is  9.6K 
bit/sec. 

Also,  with  the  twisted-pair 
ring  architecture,  a  workstation 
can  be  disconnected  without  af¬ 
fecting  other  users.  Since  there 
are  eight  wires  on  the  twisted¬ 
pair  and  the  System/36  Model  D 
only  uses  two,  Horn  said  the  oth¬ 
er  six  can  be  used  for  future  ap¬ 
plications. 

He  acknowledged,  however, 
that  the  twisted-pair  medium  is 
not  for  all  users.  “This  is  un¬ 
shielded  and  won’t  work  well  in 
noisy  environments,”  he 
stressed. 

Another  limitation  of  twisted¬ 
pair  cabling  is  that  it  allows 
workstation  users  to  be  only 
1,000  ft  away  from  the  Sys¬ 
tem/36,  as  compared  with  5,000 
ft  on  twin-axial  cabling.  Horn  said 
the  10  finance  and  accounting 
users  are  in  nearby  offices. 


DEC,  IBM 
praise  EDI 
to  the  sky 

BY  KATHY  CHIN  LEONG 

CW  STAFF 


SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Archri¬ 
vals  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  and 
IBM  hardly  agree  on  anything, 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  benefits 
of  electronic  data  interchange 
(EDI),  they  are  humming  the 
same  tune. 

As  users  of  EDI  gear,  both 
companies  said  they  have  reaped 
cost  savings  and  faster  turn¬ 
around  time  from  EDI. 

At  a  recent  EDI  conference 
here  sponsored  by  market  re¬ 
search  firm  Input,  Bill  Carlisle, 
DEC  EDI  electronic  business 
document  services  marketing 
manager,  and  Bruce  Jackson, 
IBM  manager  of  EDI  marketing, 
outlined  their  EDI  experiences. 

These  advocates  also  have  a 
vested  interest  in  singing  EDI’s 
praises,  as  both  supply  EDI  prod¬ 
ucts.  IBM  sells  EDI  links  into  its 
Continued  on  page 38 


_ Data  View _ 

Greater  than  expectations 

Last  year,  PC  connectivity  increased  in  popularity  much  more 
than  forecasters  had  predicted 


PERCENT  OF  PCs 


INFORMATION  PROVIDED  BY  INPUT 
CW  CHART 


TIE-INS 

Rabbit  cuts  data  deal 


Rabbit  Software  Corp.  in 

Malvern,  Pa.,  recently  complet¬ 
ed  an  OEM  agreement  with 
Ericsson  Information  Sys¬ 
tems  in  Stuttgart,  West  Germa¬ 
ny,  to  supply  data  communica¬ 
tions  products  to  link  Ericsson’s 
Eritron  microcomputer  family 
with  IBM’s  Systems  Network 
Architecture  environment. 

Datatel,  Inc.  in  Cherry  Hill, 
N.J.,  has  been  awarded  a  con¬ 
tract  valued  at  nearly  $500,000 
by  the  Miami-based  Dade  Coun¬ 
ty  Public  School  System  for  its 


DCP3800  Network  Manage¬ 
ment  System. 

Hyatt  Corp.  recently  inked  a 
pact  with  AT&T  and  Encore 
Conti n ued  on  page  38 

Inside 

•  Gateway  designs  LAN 
adapter  card  for  PC  AT.  Page 
40. 

•  Micom  division  has  hard¬ 
ware/software  Micro  Chan¬ 
nel  controller.  Page  40. 


Multi-Tech  Systems,  Inc.  •  82  Second  Avenue  S.E.  •  New  Brighton,  MN  55112  •  (612)  631  -3550  •  (800)  328-9717  •  FAX  61 2-631  -3575  •  TWX  910-563-3610 


Warning: 

Some  people  feel  that 
price  is  the  only  thing  that 
matters  when  it  comes  to 
modems.  Our  customers  feel 
differently.  If  you  also  feel  that 
quality,  support  and  company  stability 
are  just  as  important  as 

price,  we  offer  you 
our  2400/1200  bps 
error- correcting 
MultiModemsr 
in  desktop. 


Bargains  can  be  hazardous  to  your  network. 


internal  PC 
and  rack¬ 
mounted 
versions. 

And  if  your 
network  is  ready  for  multiplexing,  we  offer 
our  MultiMux™  4- and  8-channel  statistical 
multiplexers. 

MultiModems  and  MultiMuxes  are 
manufactured  in  Minnesota  by  Multi-Tech 
Systems  (as  they  have  been  since  1970), 
and  provide  exceptional  quality  at  an 


economic  price.  If  you  are  not  already  a 
Multi-Tech  modem  or  mux  user,  please 
call  us  toll-free  today,  at 

1-800-328-9717. 


MultiTech 

Systems 
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IBM  Information  Network  [CW, 
May  2],  and  DEC  recently  intro¬ 
duced  VAX/EDI,  software  the 
company  said  runs  on  a  VAX  sup¬ 
porting  value-added  networks  in 
London. 

‘Absolutely  critical’ 

Jackson  called  EDI  “absolutely 
critical”  to  improving  efficiency. 
“In  three  years,  we  want  all 
2,000  of  our  systems  vendors  to 
communicate  to  us  via  our 
VAN,”  Jackson  said.  IBM  is  also 
targeting  37  manufacturing 
plants  and  80%  of  its  communi¬ 
cations  requests. 

Today,  about  20%,  or  more 
than  200,  of  IBM’s  suppliers  and 
customers  are  trading  products 
through  the  Information  Net¬ 
work.  At  IBM  plants,  shippers 
and  suppliers  communicate  via 
the  ANSI  X.12  standard  using 
applications  such  as  purchase  or¬ 
ders,  shipping  notices,  invoices 


Tie-ins 

FROM  PAGE  37 

Systems,  Inc.  in  Atlanta  that 
reportedly  will  provide  Hyatt  ho¬ 
tels  and  resorts  with  a  state-of- 
the-art  guest  reservation  and 
registration  system.  The  system 
is  slated  to  include  Encore’s 
Property  Management  System 
and  AT&T’s  Unix-based 
3B2/600  and  700  minicomput¬ 
ers. 

The  California  Department 
of  Water  Resources  has 
agreed  to  purchase  92  System 
9000  T1  multiplexers  from  Dig¬ 
ital  Communications  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.  The  multiplexers 
will  provide  a  high-speed  back¬ 
bone  to  connect  150  computer 
systems  that  monitor  and  con¬ 
trol  water  distribution  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  state  of  California, 
the  agency  said. 

Gould,  Inc.  and  Cray  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.  have  jointly  devel¬ 
oped  a  lOOM  byte/sec.  commu¬ 
nications  link  between  their 
respective  computers,  which 
Gould  will  market  as  part  of  its 
Supercomputer  Front-End  Pro¬ 
cessor,  or  SuperFE.  Called  the 
lUO/HSX  Communications 
Adapter,  the  link  is  said  to  pro¬ 
vide  point-to-point  connections 
between  Gould’s  NPL  System 
Bus  and  Cray-2  and  Cray  X-MP 
and  Y-MP  Unices  systems.  The 
SuperFE  is  available  now. 

Fibronics  International,  Inc. 

has  signed  what  it  claims  is  the 
first  million-dollar  contract  to 
implement  the  Fiber  Distributed 
Data  Interface  networking  stan¬ 
dard.  The  vendor  signed  an 
agreement  to  install  the  System 
Finex  fiber-optic  network  to  link 
computers  supporting  Italy’s 
highway  system. 


and  electronic  mail. 

Using  Information  Network 
and  X.12,  customers  can  also  tap 
into  IBM  databases  to  obtain 
technical  and  sales  information 
or  to  submit  orders  for  equip¬ 
ment. 

EDI  use  has  cut  transaction 
costs  while  cutting  turnaround 
time.  Jackson  declined  to  provide 
specific  details  on  savings  but 
noted  they  are  comparable  to 


those  that  DEC  has  experienced. 

dec’s  Carlisle  claimed  his 
company  has  reduced  the  cost  of 
preparing  a  purchase  order  from 
$125  to  less  than  $32  while  par¬ 
ing  the  preparation  time  down 
from  two  weeks  to  three  days. 
Also,  the  time  for  order  acknowl¬ 
edgment  has  dropped  from  five 
weeks  to  three  days,  according 
to  Carlisle. 

Although  DEC  has  no  domes¬ 


tic  EDI  offering  available,  it  has 
built  its  own  X.12  software  for 
internal  use.  Today,  the  compa¬ 
ny  communicates  with  35  trad¬ 
ing  partners  via  its  EDI  gateway 
in  combination  with  both  Te¬ 
lenet  Corp.  and  GE  Information 
Services  value-added  networks. 

Four  DEC  sites  use  EDI  for¬ 
mats  for  manufacturing,  pur¬ 
chasing,  financial,  marketing, 
field  service  and  distribution  ac¬ 


tivities.  The  company  said  it 
makes  more  than  60,000  trans¬ 
actions  per  month  using  EDI 
protocols. 

Like  IBM,  DEC’s  goals  in¬ 
clude  using  EDI  for  80%  of  its 
purchase  orders,  invoices  and 
payments  by  1991.  DEC  also 
said  it  expects  to  cut  the  cost  of 
purchasing  transactions  by  85% 
and  cut  or  redeploy  30%  of  its 
procurement  employees. 


How  Would  You  Deal  With  These  Prohlems? 
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how  best  to  accommodate  a 
user  population  divided  into  70% 
word  processing  and  30%  de¬ 
pendent  on  access  to  a  central¬ 
ized  processor.  Her  auditors 
have  recommended  a  LAN,  but 
her  mini  background  has  left 
her  wary  of  LAN  horrors. 


Then  there’s  Monica 
McLean.  A  vice-president  of  her 
county  Data  Processing  Man¬ 
agement  Association  group, 
she’s  also  a  computer  systems 
coordinator  for  PCs  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at 
Stony  Brook.  “I  have  PCs  all 
over  the  place,  and  I’m  at  the 
point  where  I  have  to  go  to  either 
a  mini  or  a  PC  LAN.” 

What’s  even  more  confusing 


is  when  these  users  get  double- 
talked  by  large  systems  ven¬ 
dors.  Take  IBM  for  example.  To 
listen  to  the  Token-Ring  sales 
representative,  you’d  think  min¬ 
is  were  dead  and  buried.  But 
then  again,  those  IBM  Applica¬ 
tion  System/400  reps  talk  a 
good  game  of  host  access  and 
FUD.  “They  really  tell  you  dif¬ 
ferent  things,”  McLean  says. 

What  to  do,  what  to  do? 


Many  consultants  will  rattle  off 
this  mini  primer  to  a  micro  solu¬ 
tion:  “The  advantage  of  PCs 
networked  together  makes  a 
more  effective  approach  than  ei¬ 
ther  a  mini  or  mainframe  solu¬ 
tion,”  claims  Doug  Gold,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  IDC. 

PC  LANS  are  lauded  for  cost 
cuts  and  productivity  boosts.  At¬ 
taching  up  to  10  users  to  a  file 
server  is  much  less  expensive 


Start  with  a  strong  FOUNDATION: 
Introducing  the  Integrated  Software  Solution 
for  System  Development  Problems. 


FOUNDATION  is  a  full  life  cycle  CASE  environment  for  planning,  designing, 
installing  and  maintaining  systems  faster  than  you’ve  ever  anticipated. 


FOUNDATION  provides  the  integrated  components 
to  tackle  large  and  small  system  development  projects 
more  quickly,  more  efficiently  and  with  better  quality 
results  than  you  thought  possible.  Integration  virtually 
eliminates  the  standard  snafus  of  single  function  tools. 
Redundancies.  Incompatible  functions. 

Multiple  languages. 

METHOD/1™  for  planning. 

METHOD/1 
provides  an 
automated  sys¬ 
tem  for  project 
estimating, 
work  planning, 
project  control 
and  manage¬ 
ment  change 
control.  This 
established  life 
cycle  method¬ 
ology  has  been 

used  to  deliver  thousands  of  successful 

DESIGN/1™  for  system  design. 

DESIGN/1  is 
a  dictionary- 
based  system 
for  analysts 
and  designers 
to  develop 
data  flow  dia¬ 
grams,  paint 
screens  and 
reports,  plus 
facilitate  data 
design  and 
maintenance. 

To  facilitate  better  system 
facility  encourages  user  participation. 
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INSTALL/1™  for  code  generation  and  maintenance. 

INSTALL/1  uses 
the  design  speci¬ 
fications  from 
DESIGN/1  and 
generates  a  pro¬ 
duction  COBOL 
program.  It  pro¬ 
motes  standard¬ 
ization  during 
the  develop¬ 
ment  process  by 
generating  every¬ 
thing  necessary 

for  an  on-line  application:  records,  screens,  SQL,  logic 
and  copybooks.  Configuration  management  and  test¬ 
ing  aids  complete  the  system.  When  maintenance  is 
required,  changes  are  resolved  throughout  the 
system  automatically. 
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At  the  heart  of  FOUNDATION  is  a  central  repository 
containing  an  active  data  dictionary  that  ties  the  com¬ 
ponents  together.  The  dictionary  is  built  on  DB2™  to 
exploit  its  powerful  relational  capabilities  along  with 
the  advantages  of  MVS/XA,  CICS,  and  COBOL  11. 


FOUNDATION  comes  with  something  no  other  CASE 
tool  or  environment  can  offer.  The  experience  of  Arthur 
Andersen  &  Co.  Experience  that  comes  from  more  than 
35  years  of  developing  systems  solutions  for  our  clients. 
Plus,  FOUNDATION  is  supported  by  an  experienced 
technical  team  that  can  be  made  available  to  service 
your  special  needs. 

To  learn  how  FOUNDATION  can  help  solve  your 
systems  development  problems  call: 

1-800-458-8851 


Arthur 

Andersen 


©1988,  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 


DB2  is  a  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 
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than  a  similar  configuration  in¬ 
volving  a  mid-range  VAX  from 
DEC,  IDC’s  Gold  claims. 

The  rise  of  powerful  32-bit 
workstations  and  the  downsizing 
of  host  applications  to  the  desk¬ 
top  has  made  it  easier  to  apply 
PC  solutions  to  what  were  once 
seen  as  minicomputer  problems. 

Other  LAN  advantages  in¬ 
clude  software  that  users  can 
share  readily,  a  broader  range 
of  programs,  the  ease  with  which 
PCs  can  be  moved,  peripheral 
sharing  and  a  plug-and-play  ap¬ 
proach. 

Another  consideration  is  de- 


TO  LISTEN  TO 

the  Token-Ring 
sales  represen¬ 
tative,  you’d  think  min¬ 
is  were  dead  and  bur¬ 
ied.  But  then  again, 
those  IBM  Application 
System/400  reps  talk  a 
good  game  of  host  ac¬ 
cess  and  FUD. 


velopment  time  and  expertise. 
Rick  Hopfer,  a  vice-president 
at  Shearson  Lehman  Commer¬ 
cial  Paper  in  New  York,  opted 
for  a  LAN  over  a  mini  to  auto¬ 
mate  several  departments.  It’s 
not  only  easier  to  find  micro  tal¬ 
ent  and  to  maneuver  within  the 
confines  of  micro  programming, 
he  says,  but  applications  take 
less  time  to  write,  he  says. 

A  mini  solution  is  good  if  the 
user  is  trying  to  protect  a  large 
investment  in  a  specific  brand 
of  equipment,  requires  a  lot  of 
service  and  support  or  is  tied  to 
a  specific  application  suite  that 
may  be  tied  to  a  specific  hard¬ 
ware  environment. 

Going  out  of  style? 

Obviously,  heavy  users  of  rec¬ 
ord  searches  or  database  access 
tend  to  consider  the  power  of  a 
minicomputer.  Undermining 
that  rule  is  the  emergence  of 
dedicated  database  servers  and 
distributed  processing.  “A  year 
from  now  you  won’t  need  a  mini 
to  do  centralized  processing,” 
predicts  Tom  White,  an  analyst 
at  Infonetics. 

He  sees  minis  functioning  as 
departmental  information 
switches,  while  Gold  expects  to 
see  more  vendors  positioning 
low-end  minis  as  LAN  servers 
within  the  next  year. 

Some  users  are  already 
tacking  mini  servers  onto  their 
PC  LANs.  Lanworks,  Inc.,  a 
Minneapolis-based  systems  inte¬ 
grator,  is  taking  that  route  with 
a  pilot  for  an  8,000-node  govern¬ 
ment  network.  The  mini  func¬ 
tions  as  a  computing  server,  pro¬ 
cessing  large  amounts  of 
information  quickly,  says  Presi¬ 
dent  Harvey  Freeman. 


Keefe  is  a  Computerworld  senior  edi¬ 
tor,  networking. 
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NEW  PRODUCTS 


Local-area  networking 
hardware 

An  Ethernet  local-area  network  adapter 
card  for  the  IBM  Personal  Computer  AT 
and  compatibles  has  been  introduced  by 
Gateway  Communications,  Inc. 

Designated  the  G/ Ethernet  16-bit 
AT  adapter,  the  product  is  said  to  per¬ 
form  file  server  data  transfers  at  rates  of 
1,066K  byte/sec.  and  features  64K  bytes 
of  on-board  random-access  memory.  The 
card  is  fully  comphant  with  the  IEEE 
802.3  Ethernet  standard  specification. 

The  G/Ethernet  16-bit  AT  adapter 


costs  $525. 

Gateway  Communications,  2941  Al¬ 
ton  Ave.,  Irvine,  Calif.  92714.  714-553- 
1555. 


Local-area  networking 
software 

A  software  package  designed  for  personal 
computer  communications  has  been  re¬ 
leased  by  Allcom  Computer  Systems. 

The  product,  designated  Allcom,  is 
said  to  give  microcomputer  users  several 
capabilities,  including  remote  communi¬ 
cations,  control  of  remote  printing  and 
the  ability  to  send  and  receive  up  to  30 


files  in  parallel  bidirectionally.  According 
to  the  vendor,  all  these  functions  can  be 
performed  simultaneously.  The  product 
supports  Xmodem  and  Kermit  communi¬ 
cation  protocols. 

Allcom  costs  $120. 

Allcom,  P.O.  Box  3097,  Santa  Ana, 
Calif.  92073.714-261-8191. 


Network  management 

The  Interlan  division  of  Micom  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  has  announced  a  combination 
hardware  and  software  product  for  LAN 
Manager  DOS  workstations. 

The  LM9210-OSI  is  an  IBM  Micro 
Channel  data-link  controller  that  is  com¬ 
bined  with  a  host-based  Open  Systems  In¬ 
terconnect  protocol  to  allow  DOS  work- 


IRMA 
+  IBM 

FOR  $395 


MAmLiNK  II  BY  QUADRAM— A  BEST  BUY 


...In  Terminal 
Emulation 

For  the  first  time,  you  can  have 
terminal  emulation  that’s  IRMA®, 
IRMA  2®  and  IBM®  register-compati¬ 
ble.  And  it  costs  just  $395  per  adapter 
hoard,  or  $545  with  easy-to-use  Main- 
Link  II  emulation  and  file-transfer 
(IND$)  software.  With  MainLink"*  II 
adapters  from  Quadram  you  save  $750  to 
$8(X)  compared  to  IRMA  2  boards. 


standards  at  such  a  mcxlest  price.  The 
innovative  board  also  draws  less  power 
and  runs  cooler,  which  Kx)sts  reliability. 

MainLink  IPs  halt-card  size 
means  you  can  install  it  in  any  laptop 
PC — such  as  the  Datavue®  SNAP™  — 
that  accepts  add-on  hoards.  You  can 
turn  that  PC  into  a  truly  portable  termi¬ 
nal.  The  half  card  also  saves  precious 
space  inside  the  case  of  desktop  and 
“luggable"  PCs. 


New  Version  For 

MICROCHANNEL™  BUS 


IBM  And  IRMA  On 
One  Board 

There’s  no  need  to  learn  new 
macros  or  keyboard  layout.  And  the 
same  adapter  gives  you  IRMA  plus  IBM 
for  much  less  than  either  board  alone. 


Future  Compatibility 

To  assure  continued  com¬ 
patibility,  MainLink  IPs  design  allows 
for  soft-loaded  micrtKode.  This  means 
future  features  and  enhancements  can 
be  added  with  just  a  diskette. 


You  can  even  link  your  new 
PS/2™  computers  into  SNA  at  a  great 
price:  just  $495  for  the  MicroChannel 
bus-compatible  MainLink  11  board 
($645  with  MainLink  11  emulation  and 
file  transfer  software)  vs.  $1,294  for  the 
equivalent  IRMA  2®  board. 


Having  both  standards  in  one 
adapter  means  that  you  can  maintain 
access  to  the  huge  library  of  applica¬ 
tions  that  were  developed  for  IRMA. 
And  you’ll  be  ready  for  OS/2  ™  and  the 
growing  list  of  IBM  API-compatible 
software. 

Innovative,  Eiticient 
Design 

Here  at  Quadram,  we  drew  on 
our  years  of  computer  enhancement 
experience  to  implement  the  latest 
advances  in  microprocessor  and  custom 
chip  technology.  That  let  us  slash  the 
number  of  components  on  the  board, 
cut  our  costs,  and  give  you  access  to  both 
major  PC-to-mainframe  emulation 


-  MLll  t$545.(X),  MLII-EM  MicroChannel  Version  $645.00 
MLIl  $395.00  •  No  Soltware,  MLll  M  $495.00  -  No  Software 
#  •  1RMA2$1294  00  +  $99,00  lot  INI3$  File  Transfer  Support 

+  -  lBMBt>ardis$595.00andVersion2.0/3,0Soffwareis$425.00 


Start  Saving  Now 

Make  MainLink  II  your  standard 
and  watch  the  savings  add  up.  The  next 
step  is  for  you  to  assess  MainLink  IPs 
performance  and  cost-saving  potential. 
Call  us  at  (404)  564-5666  for  dealer 
information.  For  product  information 
call  (404)  564-5657. 


QUADRAM 

^  An  inielligeni  S^iems  Company 


One  Quad  Way,  Norcross,  GA  50093 
(404)  564*5657 


Trademarks/owners:  Quadram,  Quadram  bgo,  MainLink/ 
Quadram.  Datavue.  SNAP/Datavue.  IBM,  PS/2.  MicaKhan- 
nel/International  Business  Machines  Corp.  IRMA/Digital 
Qimmunications  Associates.  OS/2/Microsoft  Corp. 


stations  to  communicate  with  an  IBM  and  ’ 
Microsoft  Corp.  OS/2  LAN  Manager 
server. 

The  product  offers  either  16K  or  64K 
bytes  of  dual-ported,  on-board  random- 
access  memory  and  provides  workstation 
support  for  Ethernet,  thin  Ethernet  or  un¬ 
shielded  twisted-pair  media.  An  IBM  Net- 
bios  virtual  interface  is  provided  at  the 
transport  layer  for  either  LAN  Manager 
functions  or  DOS. 

The  LM9210-OSI  costs  $595. 

Micom  Systems,  155  Swanson  Road, 
Boxboro,  Mass.  01719. 508-263-9929. 

Links 

Logicraft,  Inc.  has  released  its  latest  i 
version  of  386Ware,  an  Intel  Corp.  . 
80386-based  DOS  server  that  attaches  to  t 
Ethernet  to  provide  up  to  eight  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  VAX  or  Vaxstation  us-  - 
ers  with  access  to  personal  computer  soft-  ; 
ware. 

The  package  has  been  enhanced  to  t' 
provide  increased  support  for  the  Vaxsta-  \ 
tion,  allowing  the  system  to  display  a  full  i 
25-line  PC  screen.  Drivers  are  included 
for  displaying  static  PC  graphics  with 
both  the  Regis  and  Sixel  graphics  stan¬ 
dards,  and  a  Vaxstation  RX33  disk  drive  ~ 
can  be  used  for  loading  microcomputer 
software  into  the  system.  f' 

386Ware  for  four  concurrent  users  V 
costs  $9,995;  an  eight-concurrent  user 
version  costs  $15,995.  ^ 

Logicraft,  22  Cotton  Road,  Nashua, 
N.H.  03063. 603-880-0300.  'i 

i 

Relay  Communications,  Inc.  said  it  , 
will  ship  an  upgraded  version  of  its  micro-  ; 
to-mainframe  linking  software  early  this  .  ; 
month. 

Relay  Gold  3.0  incorporates  several 
major  enhancements,  including  data  com- 
pression  and  multiple  session  capabilities, 
The  package  reportedly  will  allow  users 
to  connect  up  to  1 5  simultaneous  sessions  .■  ,i 
and  permits  asynchronous  communica-  4 
tions  through  IBM  3270  emulation  f 
boards  at  the  same  time.  Additional  termi-  | 
nal  emulations  include  IBM  3101  charac-  > 
ter  and  block  modes,  Digital  Equipment  i 
Corp.’s  VT-220  and  VT-240,  IBM  3278  | 
Models  2,  3,  4  and  5  and  IBM  3279  Mod-  I 
els  2  and  3.  The  package  runs  on  IBM  f 
Personal  Computers  and  the  Personal  v 
System/2.  i 

Relay  Gold  3.0  costs  $295.  ^  I 

Relay  Communications,  41  Kenosia  %  i 
Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn.  06810.  800-847-  | 

3529.  i ! 

-  ^-i 

Modems/Multiplexers  >1 

A  facsimile  communications  center  said  to  -  | 
integrate  facsimile,  telephone,  answering  t  ; 
machine  and  copier  functions  into  one  ter-  ^  i 
minal  has  been  introduced  by  NEC  '  ; 
America,  Inc.  ^ 

Designated  the  Nefax  3  EX,  the  mul-  | 
tifunction  unit  incorporates  a  CCITT  ' 

Group  3  terminal  and  a  9.6K  bit/sec.  fall¬ 
back  and  step-up  modem.  The  product  of¬ 
fers  transmission  speeds  up  to  15  sec./ 
page  with  identical  units  and  up  to  20  sec./  , 
page  with  other  Group  3  units,  according 
to  NEC  America. 

The  device  measures  15.7  by  11  by  ; 

4.4  in.  and  weighs  approximately  12  ) 

pounds.  ; 

The  Nefax  3EX  has  a  price  tag  of 
$2,395.  I 

NEC  America,  Facsimile  Division,  8  I 

Old  Sod  Farm  Road,  Melville,  N.Y.  I 

11747.800-782-7329  i 
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It’s  called  MacMainRame™. 

A  totally  transparent 
Macintoslf-to-IBM® 
mainframe  con¬ 
nection  that  gives 
.  each  one  of  your 
Macintosh 

users  access  to  all  the 

corporate  data  they  need  to 
excel  in  their  job.  While 
giving  you  the  flexi¬ 
bility  you  need  to 
excel  in  yours. 

For  one  thing, 

MacMainFiame 

is  as  easy  ^  '  to  learn  and  as  easy  to  use 

as  the  Macintosh  itself.  So  there’s 
no  training  for  you  to  worry  about. 

With  extensive  security 
features,  MacMain- 
Frame  lets  you 
decide  precisely 
who  can  and  who 
can’t  get  into 
your  data. 

Which  ,  information  is  accessible 
and  f  "  which  isn’t.  So  you  don’t  have  to  worry 
'  about  your  mainframe  being  -  if  you’ll 
pardon  the  expression  -  overrun  with  mice. 


Plus,  MacMainFiame 
supports  every  Mac¬ 
intosh  from 
the  512Ke 
to  the 
Macin¬ 
tosh  II.  It’s 
affordable. 

It  works  with 


reliable. 
INDSFILE. 


It’s  even  available  with  an  optional  Applica¬ 
tion  Programming  Interface. 

And  it’s  all  backed  up  by 

the  Avatar® 
service  and 
support 
network. 

One  which 
our  competition, 
with  all  due  modesty, 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  duplicate. 

For  the  name  of  the  authorized 
MacMainFiame  dealer  nearest  you,  call 
1-800-289-2526.  ext.  28.  Or  write  Avatar 
Technologies,  99  South  Street,  Hopkinton, 
Massachusetts  01748.  Admittedly  you  could 
give  your  Macintosh  users  something  less  than 
MacMainRame. 

But  wouldn’t 
that  be  scary? 

/^///////, 


intosh  users  something  less  than 

Afizalir 


Macintosh  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Apple  Computer  Inc .  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business 
Machines  Corporation.  Avatar  is  a  registered  trademark  and  MacMainFrame  is  a  trademark  of  Avatar  Technologies  Inc. 
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Fortune 


Corporations  take  a  shine  to  Apple, 
but  Big  Blue  still  dominates  big  business 


BY  JULIE  PITTA 

Apple  executives  are  fond  of  showing  visi¬ 
tors  a  recent  report  from  Macintosh 
Business  Review  listing  the  top  25  cus¬ 
tomers  for  the  Macintosh  computer. 
With  prestigious  names  such  as.  General 
Electric  Co.,  Du  Pont  Co.  and  Federal  Express 
Corp.,  the  report  is  a  showcase  of  Apple’s  remark¬ 
able  progress  in  the  four  years  since  it  first  peddled 
the  128K-byte  Mac  to  a  largely  disinterested 
group  of  corporate  buyers. 

However,  a  second  look  at  the  report  offers  a 
glimpse  into  the  challenge  that  lies  ahead  in  Ap¬ 
ple’s  quest  for  respect  from  the  Fortune  1,000. 
Among  the  25  corporations  listed,  only  four  have 
purchased  more  Macintoshes  than  Microsoft 
Corp.  MS-DOS-based  systems.  And  two  of  those 
companies  have  special  incentives  to  purchase 
Macintoshes  exclusively  —  one  is  Apple’s  accoun¬ 
tant,  Arthur  Young  Co.,  and  the  other  is  its  adver- 


Pitta  is  a  Computeriwrld  West  Coast  senior  correspondent. 


tising  agency.  Batten  Barton  Durston  &  Osborne. 

The  bottom  line:  Apple  has  made  big  inroads  in 
markets  it  created,  such  as  desktop  publishing  and 
presentations.  But  it’s  still  not  the  machine  of 
choice  in  the  Fortune  1 ,000  world. 

“They  need  more  testimonials  from  the  big 
MIS  guys  that  are  using  the  Mac  and  connecting 
it,’’  says  Glen  Miller,  sales  vice-president  at  com¬ 
puter  equipment  reseller  Businessland,  Inc. 

Apple  may  be  hitting  the  Big  Blue  barrier  in  its 
quest  to  sign  Fortune  1,000  accounts.  Corporate 
customers  who  are  open  to  alternatives  have  likely 
already  purchased  their  first  Macintoshes,  observ¬ 
ers  say.  The  rest  promise  to  be  a  more  stubborn 
sell,  mainly  because  of  a  large  installed  base  of  IBM 
machines  and  their  close  relationship  with  that 
vendor.  In  a  survey  of  176  MIS  managers  on  Com- 
puterworld’s  Editorial  Review  Board,  71%  said 
they  had  no  plans  to  buy  Macintoshes  in  the  next 
12  months. 

That  barrier  looks  even  more  formidable  when 
you  consider  Apple’s  weaknesses.  Chief  among 
those  are  a  lack  of  extensive  connectivity  tools 
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''Apple  hasn  Y  really  understood 
the  big-company  point  of  view. 
They  treat  them  at  arm  *s  length.  ” 


(see  story  page  SR/6)  and  a  failure  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  components  that  make  up  a 
strong  relationship  between  a  corporate 
customer  and  its  computer  vendor  (see 
story  page  SR/24). 

And  IBM  isn’t  sleeping.  Even  Apple  of¬ 
ficials  admit  that  IBM’s  Personal  Sys¬ 
tem/2  with  OS/2  and  Presentation  Man¬ 
ager  offers  a  serious  challenge  to  the 
Mac’s  user-friendly  technology  —  so  se¬ 
rious,  in  fact,  that  Apple  has  filed  suit 
against  Microsoft,  its  largest  third-party 
developer,  and  Microsoft  licensee  Hew¬ 
lett-Packard  Co. 

Apple  charges  that  Microsoft’s  Win¬ 
dows  —  on  which  Presentation  Manager 
and  HP’s  New  Wave  are  based  —  in¬ 
fringes  on  the  Mac’s  user  interface.  The 
suit  is  widely  seen  as  an  effort  by  Apple  to 
stall  development  of  those  potentially 
competitive  technologies. 

‘Trojan  horse' 

Apple  officials  insist  that  they  don’t  ex¬ 
pect  to  displace  IBM  on  desk  tops  at  large 
corporations.  They  say  Apple  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  work  out  the  niches  such  as  desktop 
publishing,  which  gained  the  company  en¬ 
try  into  a  number  of  large  corporations 
and  which  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer  John  ScuUey  has  called  Apple’s 
"Trojan  horse’’  into  business. 

“We’re  delighted  with  arriving  at  a  po¬ 
sition  where  we  are  10%  of  the  business 
market  in  a  period  of  between  three  to 
four  years,”  says  Jerry  Malec,  a  former 
IBM  executive  with  17  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  who  recently  joined  Apple  as  vice- 
president  of  business  marketing. 

“Our  goal  is  to  grow  from  10%  to  20% 
over  the  next  couple  of  years,  which 
means  we  won’t  be  the  standard  within 
these  companies,  but  we  will  coexist  with 
the  standard,”  Malec  adds. 

But  Apple  is  furiously  playing  catch-up 
with  experienced  business  suppliers  like 
IBM.  Since  January,  it  has  introduced  or 
championed  third-party  products  to  fill  in 
its  communications  offerings. 

And  it  continues  to  try  to  spruce  up  its 
image,  adding  experienced  veterans  like 
Malec,  former  Cigna  Insurance  Co.  MIS 
executive  Allen  Loren  and  former  IBMer 
Donald  Casey  as  vice-president  of 
networking  and  communications. 

Perhaps  Apple’s  greatest  attention- 
getting  tactic  was  its  co-development  deal 
with  another  IBM  nemesis.  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.,  an  announcement  that  kicked 
off  1988.  So  far,  both  parties  have  kept 
their  public  in  suspense,  offering  few  de¬ 
tails  on  their  development  plans.  An  an¬ 
nouncement  is  scheduled  for  this  month 
at  a  joint  developers’  conference. 

All  that  may  not  be  enough. 

“Apple  hasn’t  really  understood  the 
big-company  point  of  view,”  says  consul¬ 
tant  Amy  Wohl,  president  of  The  Wohl 
Associations  in  Bala  Cynwyd,  Pa.,  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  “The  Wohl  Report  on  End-User 
Computing.”  “They  treat  them  at  arm’s 
length,  telling  them,  ‘You  have  to  go 
through  a  dealer  to  buy  Macintoshes.  You 
need  to  go  through  this  third  party  to  get 
this  kind  of  software.’ 

“Apple  doesn’t  understand  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  an  old-time  IBM  cus¬ 
tomer  and  IBM,”  Wohl  continues.  “Tech¬ 
nology  doesn’t  come  between  a 
relationship  like  that.” 

Its  traditional  insistence  on  dealer 
sales  may  be  a  weak  spot  with  which  Ap¬ 
ple  will  have  to  deal  in  the  short  term. 
While  the  company  stubbornly  clings  to 
its  dealer-referral  program,  IBM  typically 
flies  its  corporate  customers  to  product 


briefings  in  a  private  jet. 

Joe  Vincent,  director  of  technology 
planning  at  Humana,  Inc.,  remembers  a 
visit  he  made  to  the  IBM  facilities  in 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  about  18  months 
ago.  An  IBM  jet  picked  up  Vincent  and  a 
dozen  Humana  executives  at  Humana’s 


AMY  WOHL 
WOHL  ASSOCIATES 

headquarters  in  Louisville,  Ky.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  trip  was  to  offer  Humana  “a 
peek  under  the  kimono”  of  IBM’s  future 
hardware  and  software  plans. 

Despite  a  long  relationship  with  IBM, 
Humana  is  reviewing  the  Mac  as  a  possi¬ 
ble  costandard  with  IBM  within  the  com¬ 


pany.  Among  the  criteria  Humana  will 
consider  are  the  Mac’s  ability  to  connect 
with  the  company’s  IBM  mainframe  and 
Personal  Computers  and  its  price/perfor¬ 
mance  when  compared  with  the  PS/2. 

“There  is  a  substantial  difference  be¬ 
tween  selling  to  an  individual  and  market¬ 
ing  to  a  corporation,”  says  longtime  Ap¬ 
ple  customer  Timothy  Turnpaugh,  vice- 
president  of  MIS  at  Seafirst  Bank,  a 
Bankamerica  Corp.  subsidiary.  “IBM  has  , 
never  been  very  successful  in  selling  to 
the  individual  but  has  been  hugely  suc¬ 
cessful  in  selling  to  corporations. 

“With  Apple,  it’s  the  reverse,”  Tum- 
paugh  continues.  “A  lot  of  big  corpora¬ 
tions  are  buying  products  from  Apple, 
rather  than  Apple  selling  products  to  big 
corporations.” 


Can  your 
async  network 
pass  this  simple 

test? 
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Apple  must  resolve  a  long-standing  dilemma: 
how  to  retain  the  loyalty  of  its  dealer  base 
while  satisfying  corporate  customers 
who  wish  to  buy  directly  from  a  vendor. 


Apple  has  added  significant  numbers  to 
its  sales  force  last  year,  Malec  says,  but 
the  representatives  are  still  expected  to 
make  the  first  call  on  a  corporate  custom¬ 
er,  then  refer  the  account  to  the  appropri¬ 
ate  dealer.  Even  a  loyal  customer  like 
Turnpaugh  —  about  94%  of  Seafirst’s 
PCs  are  Macintoshes  —  comments  that 
Apple  sales  personnel  don’t  always  un¬ 
derstand  the  needs  of  the  corporate  cus¬ 
tomer. 

Looking  for  help 

Corporate  customers  aren’t  just  looking 
for  a  source  of  equipment;  they  are  seek¬ 
ing  a  partner  to  help  them  implement  MIS 
solutions,  he  adds. 

“You  have  to  have  guys  who  under¬ 
stand  mainframe  and  networking  prob¬ 


lems  —  who  understand  everything  from 
top  to  bottom,”  he  says.  “When  you  sell 
to  a  corporation,  you  aren’t  selling  boxes; 
you’re  selling  solutions.” 

Not  only  must  Apple  educate  its  sales 
force,  it  must  resolve  a  long-standing  di¬ 
lemma:  how  to  retain  the  loyalty  of  its 


dealer  base  responsible  for  Apple’s  early 
success  while  satisfying  corporate  cus¬ 
tomers  who  wish  to  buy  equipment  from  a 
vendor  directly. 

Trav  Waltrip,  vice-president  of  tele¬ 
communications  at  Travelers  Insurance 
Co.,  says  his  company  has  only  six  Macin¬ 


toshes  —  used  primarily  for  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing  —  out  of  a  total  of  20,000  PCs. 
Unless  Apple  decides  to  sell  directly  to 
Travelers,  it  is  not  likely  to  make  any 
more  sales  there. 

“Our  relationship  with  IBM  is  not  al¬ 
ways  warm  and  fuzzy,  but  it’s  close,”  Wal¬ 
trip  says.  “It  is  very  important  to  us  that 
we  deal  with  the  vendor  directly. 

“We  don’t  just  buy  workstations; 
that’s  only  one  component  of  our 
networking  strategy,”  he  continues.  “A 
dealer  just  can’t  help  us  implement  that.” 

Waltrip  has  a  vocal  supporter  in  Jeff 
Ehrlich,  manager  of  computer  technology 
at  General  Electric  Co.,  Apple’s  largest 
corporate  customer. 

“Apple  can’t  be  beholden  to  a  bunch  of 
Mom-and-Pop  dealers  if  it  expects  to  be 
successful  with  corporations,”  Ehrlich 
contends.  However,  he  adds,  “Apple  has 
sold  a  lot  of  products  through  dealers. 
This  is  a  real  dilemma.” 

Don’t  look  behind  now 

Apple  may  have  difficulty  relying  on  its 
reputation  as  a  leader  in  technology  to  sell 
Macintoshes  now  that  the  PS/2  has  nar¬ 
rowed  the  gap.  In  the  Computerworld 
survey,  more  than  half  said  that  PS/2  with 
OS/2  and  Presentation  Manager  will 
cause  them  to  buy  fewer  Macintoshes 
(see  story  page  SR/9). 

Charlie  Oppenheimer,  Macintosh 
group  manager,  concedes  that  the  PS/2 
package  offers  a  serious  challenge  to  Mac 
technology.  He  prefers,  however,  to 
downplay  the  threat  it  represents,  re¬ 
peating  the  new  Apple  credo:  “We  have  it 
today.” 

“It  will  be  years  until  you  have  the  ap¬ 
plications  available  on  OS/2  and  the  Pre¬ 
sentation  Manager  that  are  available  to¬ 
day  in  the  Mac  environment,” 
Oppenheimer  maintains. 

Apple  says  it  hopes  that  IBM  has  creat¬ 
ed  its  own  set  of  compatibility  problems 
with  the  PS/2,  which  features  a  PC-in¬ 
compatible  bus,  and  its  advanced  but  also 
incompatible  operating  system.  “It’s  al¬ 
most  as  though  IBM  shot  itself  in  the 
foot,”  Humana’s  Vincent  says.  “Since 
the  Mac  offers  a  comparable  environment 
to  OS/2  and  we  can  have  it  now,  we’ll  be 
looking  at  it.” 

Apple  is  also  telling  corporate  accounts 
that  it  has  licked  its  communications  prob¬ 
lems,  but  its  approach  relies  heavily  on 
third-party  vendors.  Many  users  are  tak¬ 
ing  a  wait-and-see  attitude. 

“The  heavy  metal  is  where  the  data 
is,”  Turnpaugh  explains.  “You  have  to 
connect  LANs  to  WANs,  and  you  need  to 
do  it  seamlessly.” 

The  first  step 

Apple’s  current  customers  are  heartened 
by  what  they  say  is  Apple’s  recognition  of 
its  vulnerabilities.  Apple  realized  the 
weakness  in  its  connectivity  offerings  and 
has  worked  to  rectify  them.  It  is  wrestling 
with  the  dealer  sales  vs.  direct  sales  issue, 
and  it  has  hired  the  industry  heavy¬ 
weights  that  have  faced  these  types  of 
problems  before. 

“Recognizing  you  have  a  problem  — 
or  opportunity  —  is  75%  of  the  battle,” 
Turnpaugh  comments.  “They  under¬ 
stand  that  they  need  to  understand  us  bet¬ 
ter.” 

Publicly,  Apple  has  cast  aside  its  usual 
bravado  when  discussing  the  enormity  of 
the  challenge  that  lies  ahead.  Oppenhei¬ 
mer  concedes,  “Just  because  you  have  the 
better  mousetrap  doesn’t  mean  you  have 
everyone  on  your  doorstep.”  ■ 


Simple  Test 


1.  Does  your  network  p 
for  both  wide  area  and  1 


rovide 

local 


users? 


Yes  No 


2.  Does  your  network 
support  point-to-point, 
mufti-point  and  Ethernet  * 
configurations?  Yes. 


No 


3.  Is  your  network  able  to 

talk  synchronous  when 

necessary?  Yes _ N  o. 


4.  Can  you  easi7y 
users,  nodes  and  j 
applications? 


add 

new 


Yes  No 


5.  Can  your  network 
recover  horn  a  disaster 
on  its  own? 


Yes  No 


6.-  Does  your  network  man-- 
agement  maximize  perform¬ 
ance  and  control?  Yes No 


What  your  score  means:  „  .  ^  ^  ^ 

If  you  answered  "no"  to  any  of  these  questions,  call  the  ComDesign  Group  of  N.E.T, 
right  away  and  ask  for  your  Test  Drive  Demo  of  our  solution. 


If  you've  discovered  your  net- 
.  should  contribute  more, 
cost  less,  and  be  less  time  con- 
||suming,  the  ComDesign  Group 
iof  N.E.TI"  has  some  great  news 
for  you;  The  SPX'"  family  of 
products  can  help  your  present 
data  network.  Or,  once  you 
see  what  the  SPX  can  do,  you 
may  even  want  to  trade  up  your 
entire  network. 

We  designed  the  SPX  espe¬ 
cially  to  accommodate  different 
applications,  speeds,  protocols 
or  local  and  remote  sites  into  a 
single,  efficient  network.  Tlie  SPX 
comes  out  of  the  crate  ready 
to  pass  the  toughest  test  of 
all:  reality. 

Best  of  all,  our  ENA  Network 
Manager  gives  you  the  power, 
visibility  and  control  to  fine-tune 
your  network  and  to  handle 
unplanned  events  comfortably. 

Test  drive  an  SPX  network 
on  your  PC. 

There's  an  easy  way  to  find 
out  what  our  unique  approach 
could  do  for  i/oiir  application. 
Take  a  test  drive  in  the  kind  of 
network  you  could  build  with 
our  SPX/ENA  family  and  see 
how  it  handles. 

Simply  call  our  hotline  and 
i  ask  for  your 
icopy  of  our 
b'Test  Drive 
i  Demo  disk. 


Information 
Hotline 

1-800-235-6935.  Ask  for 


Trade  up  program  available  for  most  network  makes  and  models. 


Our  clients  are  winning. 
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EQUIPMENT  TECHNOLOGIES 


ComDesign  Data  Communications  Group 

26  CasHlian  Drive,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93117.  (805)  685-1411.  N.  E.T.  and  SPX  are  tradeniark,s  of  Network  Eiiuipmenl  Technologies,  Inc.;  Ethernet  i.s  a  registered  trademark  of  Xerox  Corporation. 
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APPLE  LINKS  UP 


BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 


Apple  has  taken  a  pain¬ 
fully  long  time  to  learn 
that  in  the  eyes  of  MIS 
directors,  no  computer 
is  an  island.  But  about  a 
year  ago,  it  began  exhibiting  con¬ 
crete  evidence  that  it  has  finally 
realized  connectivity  is  its  only 
passport  to  the  inner  sanctum  of 
corporate  data  centers. 

Once  low  on  the  totem  pole  of 
priorities,  Apple’s  much  ma¬ 
ligned  data  communications 
strategy  has  finally  gained  status 
by  functioning  as  the  underpin¬ 
ning  of  Apple’s  “democratic 
desk  top,’’  a  much-touted  campaign  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  Fortune  1,000  with  Macintoshes 
by  promoting  user  freedom  of  choice. 

For  Apple  to  achieve  long-term  and  lucra¬ 
tive  success  in  this  arena,  it  also  has  to  con¬ 
sider  MIS’s  phobia  about  mainframe  access. 
“Connectivity  is  absolutely  key  because  MIS 
won’t  approve  anything  that  won’t  talk  to 
their  environment,’’  notes  Tim  Bajarin,  an 
analyst  at  Creative  Strategies  Research  In¬ 
ternational,  Inc.  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

Once  that  reality  hit  home,  the  Cupertino, 
Calif.-based  vendor  lost  little  time  making  up 
for  missed  opportunities.  The  last  12  months 
have  witnessed  a  blast  of  product  announce¬ 
ments  and  technology  purchases  (see  story 
page  SR/7). 

“In  the  past  we  were  perceived  to  be  be¬ 
hind  in  connectivity,  and  we  want  to  correct 
that,’’  says  David  Nagy,  Apple’s  manager  of 
IBM  connectivity  products. 

Apple’s  message  is  that  it  will  support  in¬ 
dustry  standards  to  help  MIS  leverage  its  in¬ 
vestments,  but  its  added  value  will  be  to  inte¬ 
grate  those  standards  with  the  unique 
capabilities  that  the  Mac  offers. 

Clearly,  the  message  is  starting  to  be 
heard.  Apple  claims  it  has  one  million  active 
network  nodes  installed,  while  Dataquest, 
Inc.,  a  San  Jose,  Calif. -based  research  firm, 
estimates  that  38%  of  the  installed  base  of 
Macintoshes  are  linked  to  a  local-area  net¬ 
work.  And  a  1987  survey  by  Framingham, 


Keefe  is  a  Computerworld  senior  editor,  networking. 


John  Sculley  has 
launched  a  relentless 
campaign  to  bring 
together  the  IBM  and 
Apple  worlds. 

Mass.-based  International  Data  Corp.  of 
169,000  installations  worldwide  gives  Ap¬ 
pletalk,  Apple’s  seven-layer  architecture  for 
connectivity,  a  76.7%  slab  of  the  non-IBM- 
compatible  personal  computer  LAN  market. 

Apple  has  tapped  into  the  LAN  market  by 
beefing  up  its  Appletalk  platform  with  con¬ 
nections  to  faster  topologies,  primarily  Eth¬ 
ernet,  and  has  taken  steps  to  prepare  for  the 
migration  to  IBM  connectivity. 

“Has  Apple  turned  itself  around  in  terms 
of  communications?  You  bet!”  says  Bajarin, 
echoing  the  prevailing  sentiment  among  Ap¬ 
ple  watchers. 

To  reinforce  the  message,  Apple  Chair¬ 
man  John  Sculley  has  launched  a  relentless 
campaign  to  bring  together  the  IBM  and  Ap¬ 
ple  worlds.  Realizing  that  MIS  would  be  hap¬ 
py  with  nothing  less,  Sculley  has  promised 
that  Apple  will  match  IBM’s  connectivity 


march  step  by  step. 

“Our  strategy  is  to  support  IBM’s  Sys¬ 
tems  Network  Architecture,  which  is  found 
in  most  of  our  customers’  environments,” 
Sculley  said  in  a  speech  given  in  January. 
“Our  goal  is  to  provide  not  only  terminal  em¬ 
ulation  or  PC-like  functions,  but  also  access 
to  complete  [IBM]  office  systems  and  distrib¬ 
uted  data  processing  functionality.” 

Apple’s  customers  agree  with  Sculley’s 
assessment.  “Our  strategy  for  the  future  is 
highly  dependent  on  SNA,”  says  Ron  Simon, 
technical  support  supervisor  at  Applause  in 
Woodland  Hills,  Calif.  Simon  has  one  15-node 
Appletalk  pilot,  but  his  networking  plans  re¬ 
volve  around  his  IBM  systems. 

As  far  back  as  October  1985,  Sculley  con¬ 
ceded  that  “a  lack  of  communications  ham¬ 
pers  the  effectiveness  of  personal  computers 
in  organizations”  and  promised  that  Apple 
would  implement  the  following  IBM  proto¬ 
cols  and  architectures:  LU6.2  (with  PIJ2.1), 
Token-Ring  network.  Systems  Network  Ar¬ 
chitecture  Distribution  Services,  Netbios, 
Document  Interchange  Architecture,  Docu¬ 
ment  Content  Architecture  and  Distributed 
Office  Support  System  Library  services. 

But  it  was  desktop  publishing,  rather  than 
those  soothing  architectures  and  protocols, 
that  have  moved  a  fair  number  of  Macin¬ 
toshes  into  the  Fortune  1,000.  Most  of  these 
Macintoshes  are  either  employed  stand¬ 
alone  or  linked  to  Localtalk,  the  low-speed 
(230K  bit/sec.),  low-cost  implementation  of 
Appletalk,  for  peripheral-sharing  purposes. 
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What  will  spur  cemnectivity 
between  Macintoshes  and  IBM? 
“MIS  wants  us  to  build  upon 
their  investment  in  host  data¬ 
bases,”  Nagy  says.  “They  have 
all  this  stuff  sitting  there  in  IMS, 
DB2  or  Oracle  [databases]  and 
they  would  like,  through  the  Mac 
interface,  to  access  it.  But  they 
are  also  saying,  ‘Show  me  how 
this  fits  into  my  organization, 
and  how  it  will  leverage  invest¬ 
ments  I’ve  already  made  in  tech¬ 
nology,  personnel  and  training.’ 
Getting  to  the  management  level 
is  critical.” 

What  is  standing  in  the  way  of 
achieving  this  integration,  ob¬ 
servers  say,  is  a  significant  laun¬ 
dry  list:  Token-Ring  support, 
network  management,  support 
for  Transmission  Control  Proto- 
col/Intemet  Protocol  (TCP/IP) 
and  end-user  applications  that  ei¬ 
ther  set  a  standard  in  a  particular 
area  or  that  have  companion 
packages  in  the  IBM  world. 

Porting  encouraged 

Analysts  and  users  agree  that  it 
is  imperative  that  Apple  rally 
more  IBM  and  Mac  developers 
to  port  their  products  to  the  op¬ 
posite  environment.  “Transpar¬ 
ent  applications  make  all  the  dif¬ 
ference,”  maintains  Mark 
Freund,  a  consultant  at  the  In¬ 
terconnect  Group,  Inc.  in  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Calif. 

Apple  says  it  is  moving  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  following  complaints: 

•  Token-ring  card  —  Nagy 
says  Apple  will  announce  the 
card  in  November,  with  delivery 
set  for  the  first  half  of  1 989. 

•  Network  management  — 
This  is  probably  Apple’s  weakest 
area.  “In  all  likelihood,  we  will 
implement  Netview  for  the  Mac, 


but  that  is  a  little  bit  farther 
out,”  Nagy  says. 

•  TCP/IP  —  Apple  has  been 
promising  TCP/IP  support  since 
December  1987  and  is  now  slat¬ 
ing  fall  delivery. 

Also  unclear  is  Apple’s  re¬ 
sponse  to  architectures  looming 
on  the  horizon  —  IBM’s  Sys¬ 
tems  Application  Architecture 
and  the  Open  System  Intercon¬ 
nect  (OSI)  model.  Apple’s  efforts 
here  will  no  doubt  be  bolstered 
by  its  purchases  this  year  of  SNA 


software  developer  Orion  Net¬ 
work  Systems,  Inc.  and  Network 
Innovations  Corp.,  developer  of 
an  SQL-based  language. 

Apple  claims  to  be  formulat¬ 
ing  its  OSI  strategy  now,  with 
help  from  Touch  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  in  which  it  has  a  mi¬ 
nority  investment.  Touch  has  a 
Mac  OSI  developer’s  tool  kit  on 
the  market. 

Until  recently,  Apple  relied 
for  key  areas  of  connectivity  — 
file  exchange  and  sharing,  data 
extraction,  protocol  conversion. 


network  servers,  IBM  3270  or 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  VTlOO 
emulation  and  Ethernet  support 
—  on  third  parties. 

“The  problem  with  Apple’s 
strategy  is  that  Apple  is  now 
competing  with  IBM  and  DEC,” 
says  Thomas  White,  president  of 
Infonetics,  Inc.,  market  re¬ 
searchers  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 
“Do  IBM  and  DEC  let  third  par¬ 
ties  solely  set  the  trend  for  what 
users  see?  Apple  should  be  set¬ 
ting  the  standard  in  all  areas.” 


In  response,  Apple  is  now 
taking  charge,  defining  proto¬ 
cols,  setting  standards,  offering 
tool  kits  and  end-user  products 
such  as  MacAPPC,  Mac  worksta¬ 
tion,  Macterminal,  Appleline  and 
Appletalk  PC.  The  new  Apple 
wants  to  provide  the  lower  level 
services  and  protocols  and  is  en¬ 
couraging  third  parties  to  target 
higher  level  areas  such  as  com¬ 
mercial  applications. 

Also  key  is  the  Appletalk  File 
Protocol  (AFP),  Apple’s  general- 
purpose  network  protocol  that 


supports  file  sharing  and  other 
network  services.  Finalized  in 
January  1987,  the  would-be 
standard  has  been  a  less-than- 
smashing  success.  Strongly  sup¬ 
ported  in  the  DEC  world,  it  lags 
in  the  IBM-compatible  arena. 

AFP  recently  picked  up  some 
much  needed  and  significant  sup¬ 
port  from  Novell,  Inc.,  the  Pro¬ 
vo,  Utah-based  vendor  of  the 
Netware  network  operating  sys¬ 
tem.  The  Netware  port  to  the 
Mac  supports  AFP. 

“Apple  sees  two  million  No¬ 
vell  nodes  and  1.5  million  Macin¬ 
toshes  and  its  mouth  starts  to 
water,”  says  Dennis  Passavoy, 
executive  vice-president  of  Da- 
talan,  Inc.  a  Los  Angeles-based 
network  reseller.  At  a  joint  press 
conference  in  June,  Sculley  went 
so  far  as  to  say  Novell  gave  the 
Mac  an  entry  point  into  the  DOS 
and  OS/2  world. 

Over-standardized? 

Some  third-party  IBM-compati¬ 
ble  network  providers,  such  as 
3Com  Corp.,  do  not  support 
AFP.  They  maintain  that  the 
Fortune  1,000  is  reluctant  to 
support  even  one  more  propri¬ 
etary  standard. 

But  in  those  large  accounts 
that  have  standardized  on  the 
Mac,  users  most  certainly  do 
care  about  AFP  compliance,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Rick  Richardson,  na¬ 
tional  director  of  technology  de¬ 
velopment  at  Arthur  Young  in 
New  York.  The  Big  Eight  ac¬ 
counting  firm  has  thousands  of 
Macintoshes  in  more  than  90  na¬ 
tionwide  offices.  “You  better  be¬ 
lieve  I  care  about  AFP,”  Rich¬ 
ardson  says.  “I  want  to  offer 
Mac  users  native  file  access  to 
other  resources;  we  never  look 


for  terminal  emulators.” 

Still,  support  for  AFP  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  grow  slowly,  and  to  get 
onto  corporate  “buy”  lists,  Ap¬ 
ple  is  going  to  have  to  do  a  lot 
more  than  don  business  suits,  or¬ 
dain  protocols  and  spit  out  devel¬ 
oper’s  kits. 

Apple  also  has  to  win  over 
mainframe  programmers.  It  is 
no  minor  problem,  notes  Thom¬ 
as  Nolle,  a  consultant  and  princi¬ 
pal  at  Haddonfield,  N.J.-based 
CIMI  Corp.,  that  Apple  uses  dif¬ 
ferent  terminology  to  decribe  its 
technology.  “Many  of  Apple’s 
terms  mean  nothing  to  a  main¬ 
frame  programmer,”  he  says. 

Apple  has  begun  to  bridge 
that  cultural  gap  with  Macwork- 
station,  which  essentially  allows 
programmers  to  develop  Mac- 
compatible  applications  from  the 
comfort  of  mainframe  terminol¬ 
ogy.  But  some  rewriting  of  code 
is  still  required. 

A  second,  possibly  more  im¬ 
portant  product,  is  MacAPPC,  a 
tool  kit  co-developed  by  Orion 
and  Apple,  that  implements 
LU6.2  and  PU2.1  SNA  proto¬ 
cols  to  allow  the  Mac  to  talk  to 
IBM  hardware.  The  point  is  to 
build  on  programmers’  existing 
knowledge  while  minimizing  cul¬ 
ture  shock. 

Whether  Apple  can  out-IBM 
IBM  while  retaining  its  unique 
capabilities  remains  to  be  seen. 
In  the  meantime,  Apple  must 
finish  laying  its  connectivity 
foundations,  generate  some  end- 
user  applications  to  make  all 
these  pieces  play  and  somehow 
package  all  these  varied  compo¬ 
nents  into  a  cohesive,  compre¬ 
hensive  communications  plat¬ 
form.  And,  users  say,  it’s  all  got 
to  be  transparent.  ■ 


Apple’s  integration  strategy 

Despite  a  tradition  of  going  its  own  way,  Apple  clearly  is 
embracing  key  IBM  and  industry  standards 


Target  environment 

Apple  solutions 

1987  to  1988 

1988  to  1990 

Microsoft’s 

MS-DOS,  OS/2 

Appletalk, 
third-party 
server  networks 

Appletalk, 
third-party 
server  networks 

IBM  host 

3270/SNA 

LU6.2/SNA 

DEC’S  VMS 

Appletalk, 
dec’s  Decnet 

Appletalk,  OSI 

Multivendor 

TCP/IP 

OSI,  MAP,  TOP 

INFORMATION  PROVIDED  BY  APPLE  COMPUTER,  INC.'S 
DESKTOP  COMMUNICATIONS  SOLUTIONS  REFERENCE  GUIDE 

CW  CHART 


Glossary:  Apple’s  connectivity  plans 


These  are  the  products  or  tech¬ 
nologies  that  will  have  a  major 
impact  on  Apple  connectivity: 

Apple  Communications 
Framework  —  Guidelines 
and  parameters  that  make  up 
the  communications  architec¬ 
ture  used  in  Apple’s  connectiv¬ 
ity  efforts. 

MacAPPC  —  Apple’s  imple¬ 
mentation  of  IBM’s  LUG. 2  and 
PU2.1  Systems  Network  Ar¬ 
chitecture  protocols.  When 
coupled  with  a  coprocessor 
board,  software  written  using 
this  developer’s  tool  will  link 
Mac  applications  with  other 
Advanced  Program-to-Pro- 
gram  Communications  (APPC) 
implementations  running  on 
computers  such  as  IBM  main¬ 
frames.  The  tool  kit  was  slated 
to  ship  in  July. 

Macworkstation  —  A  devel¬ 
oper’s  tool  that  functions  as  an 
interface  between  the  Macin¬ 


tosh  and  host-based  applica¬ 
tions  and  is  targeted  at  main¬ 
frame  programmers.  It  allows  a 
Mac  to  be  used  as  a  front  end  to 
a  host  using  a  customized  main¬ 
frame  application  while  main¬ 
taining  a  graphical  interface.  It 
supports  Appletalk,  IBM  3270 
terminals.  Transmission  Con¬ 
trol  Protocol/Internet  Proto¬ 
col,  RS-232  and  Apple’s  Com¬ 
munication  Connections 
Language. 

Macterminal  —  A  multifunc¬ 
tion  terminal  emulator  that  al¬ 
lows  a  Macintosh  to  emulate  a 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  VT52 
or  VTlOO  terminalor  an  IBM 
3278  Model  2  terminal. 

Appletalk  —  Now  called  Lo- 
caltalk.  Appletalk  is  Apple’s 
low-cost,  easy-to-use,  media- 
independent  work  group  net¬ 
work.  A  $50  cabling  kit  atta¬ 
ches  to  the  Appletalk  connector 
that  is  built  in  to  every  Mac,  al¬ 
lowing  users  to  link  Macin¬ 


toshes  and  Apple  LaserWriters 
into  a  network.  The  network  is 
hobbled  by  an  industry-low 
speed  of  256K  bit/sec. . 

Appletalk  File  Protocols 
(AFP)  —  An  Apple  protocol 
used  for  interprocess  communi¬ 
cations.  Apple  has  had  mixed 
success  in  trying  to  position 
AFP  as  an  industry  standard. 

Appleshare  —  A  dedicated 
file  server  for  Localtalk  net¬ 
works.  It  is  said  to  support  files 
from  multiple  operating  sys¬ 
tems  and  provides  printing  and 
file  sharing  along  with  security 
and  other  network  administra¬ 
tor  services.  Macintosh  Pluses, 
SEs  or  IIs  are  also  supported. 

Appleshare  PC  —  Combined 
with  Appletalk  PC  cards,  this 
server  software  provides  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.  MS-DOS  comput¬ 
ers  with  access  to  an  Apple- 
share  server  and  LaserWriter 
printers. 


Ethertalk  —  Developed  by 
3Com  Corp.  and  sold  under  sep¬ 
arate  labels  by  Apple  and 
3Com,  the  Nubus-based  card 
plugs  into  Macintosh  IIs  and 
supports  connection  to  thin  or 
thick  Ethernet.  The  card  works 
with  Appleshare  and  3Com’s 
3-1-  network  operating  system. 

Token-ring  card  —  The 
hardware  is  completed;  soft¬ 
ware  development  continues. 
Based  on  the  Macintosh  Co¬ 
processor  Platform,  the  card 
targets  the  Mac  II  and  uses  a 
Motorola,  Inc.  68000  proces¬ 
sor  and  512K  bytes  of  random- 
access  memory. 

The  final  product  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  support  Novell,  Inc.’s 
Netware  for  the  Mac,  3270  em¬ 
ulation,  APPC  and  the  CCITT 
X.400  protocol  while  offering  a 
choice  of  4M-  or  16M-bit 
speed.  The  cards  are  slated  to 
ship  by  mid-1989.  Pricing  has 
not  been  set. 

3270/5250  card  —  The 


combined  terminal  emulation 
board  is  scheduled  for  mid- 
1989  and  will  run  in  Mac  IIs. 
The  product  reportedly  will  link 
to  IBM’s  370  mainframes  and 
System/36  and  38  minicomput¬ 
ers,  supporting  IBM’s  3270 
High-Level  Language  Applica¬ 
tions  Programming  Interface 
and  coaxial  and  twisted-pair  ca¬ 
bling. 

Appleline  —  A  terminal  emu¬ 
lation  and  3270  protocol  con¬ 
version  device  used  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Appleline  3270 
File  Transfer,  which  trans¬ 
fers  files  between  a  3270  main¬ 
frame  environment  and  a  Mac. 

Applefax  —  Includes  modem 
hardware;  Resource  software, 
which  converts  Macintosh  files 
to  Group  3  facsimile  formats; 
Application  Program,  which 
lets  users  send  and  receive 
files;  and  the  same  fonts  as  Ap¬ 
ple’s  Imagewriter  LQ.  Shipped 
in  July,  it  costs  $699. 
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If  you  think  high  performance 
comes  with  a  nigh  price, 
check  Thndem  Computers. 


Tandem 

NonStop  CIX  620 

Digital 

VAX  6210* 

Price 

(5-year  cost  of  ownership) 

$199,138 

$441,000 

Performance 

5  tps 

5.7  tps 

Fault  tolerance 

yes 

no 

Distributed  relational  databases 

yes 

no 

Linear  growth 

yes 

no 

Results  of  the  standard  debit-credit  benchmark  run  by  Tandem  Computers  and  of  the  benchmark  run  by  Digital. 


We  give  you  a  2  to  1  price/performance  advantage. 


At  Tandem,  we  consider  computer  performance 
in  terms  of  business  needs.  And  computer  prices 
in  terms  of  business  realities. 

It’s  a  philosophy  that  has  made  us  the 
price/performance  leader  in  the  on-line  trans¬ 
action  processing  (OLTP)  marketplace.  And  has 
kept  us  there. 

Compare,  for  example,  Digital’s  recently  pub¬ 
lished  figures  for  their  lowest-priced  expandable 
s\^tem — the  VAX  6210 — with  our  NonStop  CIA(.'“ 

Tandem  gives  \ou  a  2  to  1  price/performance 
advantage. 

And  that’s  not  all.  We  understand  you  bet 
your  business  on  your  computer  applications.  So  we 
don’t  think  you  should  gamble  on  your  system. 

Which  is  why,  when  we  run  the  debit- 
credit  benchmark,  we  measure  much  more 
than  transactions  per  second  (tps).  Check  our 
performance  criteria. 

CONTINUOUS  PERTORMANCE 
We  set  the  same  high  standards  for  our  bench¬ 
mark  systems  that  you’d  set  for  your  business 
system,  including  taking  full  advantage  of  our 
fault-tolerant  hardware  and  software. 

DISTRIBUTED  PERFORMANCE 
To  decrease  data  access  times  and  communica¬ 
tion  costs,  you  may  want  to  locate  databases 
and  applications  close  to  where  the  information 
is  used  most  frequently.  With  Tandem,  you 
can — all  the  while  maintaining  the  perfor¬ 
mance  your  business  demands. 


What’s  more,  NonStop  SQL— Tandem’s 
relational  database  management  system— pro¬ 
vides  a  single  view  of  your  distributed  database. 

And  gives  you  a  clear  view  of  your  business. 

LINEAR  PERFORMANCE 
As  proven  in  our  benchmarks,  each  CIX  processor 
you  add  to  your  system  gives  you  a  full  processor’s 
worth  of  performance.  Upgrade  a  VAX  6200 
two-processor  system  to  a  four-processor  system, 
and  something  is  lost  in  the  transaction:  You  only 
get  a  67  percent  increase  in  performance.* 

LONG-TERM  PERFORMANCE 
Tandem  has  always  recognized  that  your  critical 
OLTP  applications  require  more  from  a  system: 

Continuously  available  information.  100 
percent  efficient  s}^tem  growth.  Data  integrity. 
Distributed  databases.  Enterprise-wide  networks 
of  diverse  s}^tems.  Built-in  system  diagnostics. 
Security.  Unbeatable  price/performance. 

We  demand  nothing  less  from  our  systems. 
Should  you  settle  for  anything  less  for  your  business? 

So,  check  the  numbers,  check  the  perfor¬ 
mance,  even  check  track  recoixls.  We  think  you’ll 
agree  that  you  get  much  more  with  Tandem. 

For  much  less. 

To  find  out  just  how  much  Tandem  can  do  for 
your  business,  call  1-800-482-6336. 


-^^TANDEMCOMPUTERS 

f  OLTP  is  Ofi-Lme  Tandem  Processing. 


*All  Digital  costs  and  benchmark  figures  from  “DFXtp  Transaction  Processing  Performance,"  published  by  Digital  in  July  1988. 

Tandem,  NonStop,  and  C1J(  are  trademarks  of  Tandem  Computers  Incorporated.  Digital,  DECtp,  and  VAX  are  trademarks  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation. 
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An  Apple  a  Day 

Still  Not  the  Way 
with  MIS  Execs 


Seeing  blue 

Respondents  cited  incompatibility  with  the  IBM  standard  as  the  main 
reason  their  organizations  do  not  use  Macintoshes 


•Base  of  107  respondents  not  using  Macintoshes 


Despite  Apple’s  height¬ 
ened  efforts  to  break 
into  the  Fortune  500 
commercial  accounts, 

MIS  managers  remain 
unenthusiastic  about  the  Macin¬ 
tosh.  According  to  an  exclusive 
survey  of  174  MIS  executives 
who  are  members  of  Computer- 
world’s  Editorial  Review  Board, 
only  37%  have  Macintoshes  in 
their  organizations,  and  just  29% 
plan  to  purchase  Macintoshes  in 
the  next  12  months. 

More  critical  to  Apple,  however,  is  the  finding  that  54%  indicated 
that  the  coming  graphical  interface  programs,  such  as  Windows  and 
Presentation  Manager  for  IBM’s  Personal  System/2s,  will  cause 
their  companies  to  purchase  fewer  Macintoshes. 

The  survey  supports  the  view  that  MIS  remains  committed  to 
IBM  Personal  Computers  or  compatible  machines  as  the  corporate 
choice.  When  asked  why  their  organization  was  presently  not  using 
Macintoshes,  68%  responded  that  their  company  had  standardized 
on  IBM  exclusively,  Microsoft  Corp.’s  MS-DOS  or  IBM  compatibles. 


Also  reflecting  current  indus¬ 
try  opinion,  60%  of  those  re¬ 
sponding  who  do  have  Macin¬ 
toshes  said  they  were  purchased 
for  desktop  publishing,  while 
57%  purchased  Macintoshes  for 
ease  of  use. 

Since  MIS  continues  to  hold 
sway  in  corporate  microcomput¬ 
er  buying  decisions,  Apple  must 
find  a  way  into  this  traditionally 
IBM  bastion.  Although  70%  of 
the  requests  for  Macintoshes 
were  initiated  by  end  users,  MIS 

controlled  the  approval  process  in  65%  of  the  organizations  polled. 

A  key  ingredient,  according  tathe  survey,  is  the  ability  to  network 
Macintoshes  into  the  mainstream  computing  environment  within  the 
company.  Approximately  61%  of  the  respondents  pointed  out  that 
network  capabilities  are  either  important  or  extremely  important  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  Mac. 

Forty-five  percent  were  currently  using  Appletalk  as  the  Mac  net¬ 
work  of  choice.  Nine  percent  said  they  are  tied  into  DEC  networks; 
an  equal  number  said  they  are  tied  into  IBM  networks.  ■ 


INFORMATION  PROVIDED  BY  CW  PUBUSHING,  INC. 

CW  CHART 


Hard  sell 

Plans  to  buy  Macintoshes  have  hit  a  plateau  in  subscriber  organizations 


PERCENT  OF  RESPONDENTS  (BASE  OF  173) 

"Does  your  organization  currently  have 
Macintoshes  in  use?" 


"Does  yoiu"  company  plan  to  buy 
Macintoshes  within  the  next  12  months?" 


INFORMATION  PROVIDED  BY  CW  PUBUSHING.  INC. 

CW  CHART 


Like  being  in  pictures 

PERCENT  OF  RESPONDENTS 
(BASE  OF  108) 

"Do  you  feel  that  graphical-user 
interface  programs,  once 
entrenched  on  PS/2s,  will  cause 
your  company  to  buy  fewer 
Macintoshes?" 


INFORMATION  PROVIDED  BY 
CWPUBUSraNG.INC. 

CW  CHART 
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MAC  II  VS.  MODEL  70: 

A  COMPARISON 


BY  CHARLES  BERMANT 

ike  two  Olympic  run¬ 
ners  in  the  home 
stretch  of  a  race,  Apple 
and  IBM  stay  in  top  PC 
form  by  constantly  forc¬ 
ing  the  other  to  look  over  its 
shoulder. 

Battle  lines  are  now  drawn 
with  IBM’s  recently  announced 
Personal  System/2  Model  70 
and  the  Apple  Macintosh  II,  re¬ 
leased  last  year.  Before  the  Mod¬ 
el  70,  the  Mac  was  somewhat 
awkwardly  positioned  against 
IBM’s  only  other  Intel  Corp. 
80386-based  machine,  the  PS/2 
Model  80.  This  is  still  an  option. 
The  Model  80  is  a  better  net¬ 
work  server,  but  the  Model  70, 
with  its  svelte  design  and  bum- 
do  wn-the-bushes  clock  speed, 
will  be  the  machine  against 
which  the  Mac  II  will  now  be  di¬ 
rectly  compared. 

IBM  has  weathered  criticism 
for  the  lack  of  a  cutting-edge 
product  and  its  unwilhngness  to 
push  the  envelope  of  available 
technology.  For  instance,  the 
first  PS/2  Model  50  locked  users 
into  a  hard  disk  that  was  slower 


than  the  recommended  standard 
for  use  with  the  Intel  80286 
chip.  It’s  not  known  what  fine- 
tuning,  if  any,  the  Model  70  will 
require,  but  suspicions  are  that  it 
will  silence  most  naysayers.  It  is 
decidedly  not  a  first-draft  ma¬ 
chine  but  a  competent,  full-fea¬ 
tured  personal  computer  that 
represents  the  maturing  of  the 
PS/2  line.  To  borrow  a  compati¬ 
ble  homily,  if  you  can  find  a  bet¬ 
ter  Microsoft  Corp.  MS-DOS 
single-user  machine  from  anoth¬ 
er  vendor,  you  should  buy  it 
without  hesitation. 

That  the  Mac’s  strengths  are 
weighed  against  IBM’s  offerings 
proves  that  Apple’s  claim  to  a 
higher  corporate  profile  is  no  idle 
boast.  That  the  Mac  currently 
can  outperform  its  competitor’s 
latest  offering  surprises  IBM 
partisans  and,  in  fact,  shakes  the 
foundation  of  that  loyalty. 

Both  companies  bristle  at  the 
suggestion  of  a  head-to-head 
match  between  these  two  ma¬ 
chines;  they  say  it  is  an  unfair 
comparison  of  apples  and  blue¬ 
berries.  The  Model  70  runs  ex¬ 
isting  DOS  applications  at  un¬ 
precedented  speed  but  is 
intended  to  be  a  platform  for 
OS/2  and  its  graphical  user  inter¬ 
face,  Presentation  Manager. 


Apple’s  Macintosh  II 

OS/2  proponents  say  it  will  of¬ 
fer  far  more  than  the  Mac;  Pre¬ 
sentation  Manager  will  be  a  pri¬ 
ority-driven  multitasking 

operating  system,  whereas  Mul¬ 
tifinder  —  Macintosh’s  multi¬ 
tasking  facility  —  is  only  a  task 
switcher.  Apple  does  not  dispute 
this  point  but  says  that  the  Mac 
gives  users  all  the  multitasking 
ability  they  need. 

Apple  disciples  say  they  feel 
the  comparisons  are  unfair  for 
the  same  reasons  —  equal  sys¬ 
tems  are  not  yet  available  —  but 
draw  different  conclusions.  The 
Macintosh  and  its  graphically 
based  operating  system  are  in 
full  working  order  today,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  wait  the  ex¬ 
pected  18  months  for  IBM’s  Pre¬ 
sentation  Manager  to  gain  criti¬ 
cal  software  mass. 

While  certain  aspects  of  the 
hardware  can  be  measured  di¬ 
rectly,  the  machines  are  best 
judged  by  the  software  that  sup¬ 
ports  them.  For  users,  what  each 
machine  can  do  should  drive  the 
bu)dng  decision. 

While  the  Model  70  and  the 
Macintosh  II  are  available  in  a 
variety  of  configurations,  they 
are  comparably  priced.  Including 
disk  drive,  video,  memory  or 
communications  options,  the 
machines  can  cost  from  $6,000 
to  $12,000  apiece.  The  Mac  II 
does  not  emulate  the  ET-like  vis¬ 
age  of  its  sister  products  and  is 
several  inches  wider  than  the 


What  each 
machine  can  do 
should  drive  the 
buying  decision. 


Model  70.  Both  machines  fit 
comfortably  on  a  desk  top,  with 
the  monitor  perched  directly  on 
the  system  unit  in  traditional  PC 
style. 

For  their  respective  power, 
both  use  the  most  sophisticated 
processors  now  available  —  Ap¬ 
ple’s  Motorola,  Inc. -based 
68020  and  IBM’s  Intel-based 
80386.  Both  use  3V2-in.  floppy 
disk  drives;  the  same  physical 
disks  can  be  used  on  both  but 
must  be  formatted  to  suit  the  re¬ 
spective  systems.  The  Mac’s 
base  unit  has  no  fixed  disk,  but  a 
40M-byte  drive  will  be  the  mini¬ 
mum  most  users  will  need.  IBM 
does  not  sell  the  Model  70  in  a 
floppy-only  version;  rather,  the 
“bottom-of-the-line”  unit  al¬ 
ready  has  a  60M-byte,  27-msec 
fixed  disk  installed.  Processor 
speed  on  the  Mac  is  fixed  at  16 
MHz,  while  the  PS/2  Model  70 
will  be  available  in  16-,  20-,  and 
25-MHz  versions.  A  faster  pro¬ 
cessor  in  and  of  itself  is  a  slight 


Bermant  is  a  San  Jose,  Calif. -based 
free-lance  writer. 
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advantage  but  not  a  radical  one. 

Each  machine  has  a  proprietary  sys¬ 
tem  architecture  governing  its  expansion 
cards  —  Nubus  for  the  Mac  and  Micro 
Channel  for  IBM  —  and  both  were  de¬ 
signed  to  facilitate  data  transfer.  Support 
for  both  systems  by  third  parties  is  cur¬ 
rently  anemic  at  best  but  will  certainly  ex¬ 
pand  during  the  next  few  months. 

The  Mac  arrives  with  IM  byte  of  ran¬ 
dom-access  memory,  expandable  to  8M 
bytes.  At  2M  bytes,  the  Model  70’s  RAM 
standard  is  IBM’s  highest  with  an  upper 
limit  of  16M  bytes.  Both  machines  work 
with  the  lower  RAM  levels,  but  most  ap¬ 
plications  will  eventually  demand  more. 
Apple  “power  users”  cite  5M  bytes  as  a 
comfortable  limit,  while  the  OS/2  require¬ 
ment  is  understandably  more  elusive.  Es¬ 
timates  vary,  but  IBM’s  own  recommen¬ 
dation  for  optimum  OS/2  RAM  is  between 
3M  and  4M  bytes. 

IBM  hardware  has  always  been  open 
by  nature  —  although  the  PS/2  is  hardly 
considered  open  —  while  the  Mac  is  pro¬ 
prietary.  For  that  reason,  there  are  no 
Macintosh  clones.  This  has  given  Apple 
another  advantage:  286-based  coproces¬ 
sor  boards  can  fit  into  the  Mac  with  the 
ability  to  both  run  DOS  software  and  in¬ 
corporate  it  into  the  Mac  environment.  A 
single-machine/ dual-software  environ¬ 
ment  solution  can  thus  only  be  a  Mac. 

The  Mac  II  is  itself  expandable,  featur¬ 
ing  six  slots  —  one  of  which  is  required 
for  a  video  interface.  The  Model  70  boasts 
three,  but  the  video,  along  with  parallel 
(printer)  and  serial  (communications)  in¬ 
puts  are  built  into  the  motherboard.  The 
Mac,  then,  has  one  more  net  slot  than  the 
Model  70.  Both  machines  have  mouse  and 
keyboard  ports  on  the  rear  panel,  al¬ 
though  the  Mac  allows  the  mouse  to  plug 
directly  into  the  keyboard  and  daisy-chain 
with  other  input  devices. 

Getting  graphic 

Both  IBM’s  Video  Graphics  Array  (VGA) 
and  Apple’s  graphics  standard  are  analog 
environments  with  the  potential  to  dis¬ 
play  an  infinite  number  of  colors.  Model 
70  users  are  almost  locked  into  VGA;  oth¬ 
er  graphics  systems  can  be  installed,  but 
that  means  sacrificing  a  valuable  expan¬ 
sion  slot  and  essentially  not  using  some¬ 
thing  that  has  been  paid  for.  Again,  VGA 
cannot  be  judged  for  what  it  is  today,  as 
most  software  support  is  forthcoming. 

Apple’s  red-green-blue  monitor,  a  cus¬ 
tomized  Sony  Trinitron,  has  an  inch  more 
of  screen  space  than  the  IBM  8513.  It 
captures  less  glare  and  its  colors  take  on  a 
depth  and  a  sheen  the  IBM  machine  lacks. 
With  the  range  of  options  available,  a 
monitor  becomes  the  system’s  wild  card. 
But  Apple’s  standard  monitor  —  for  many 
the  default  purchase  —  will  satisfy  those 
who  do  not  seek  a  large-screen  solution. 
IBM  buyers,  many  of  whom  will  probably 
select  the  8513  on  its  own  merits,  should 
still  investigate  comparably  priced  third- 
party  options. 

Video  power  boils  down  to  software  is¬ 
sues,  with  Mac  graphics  programs  cur¬ 
rently  more  plentiful  and  easy  to  use. 
Desktop  publishing,  the  application  that 
for  many  users  makes  graphics  practical, 
is  possible  on  the  PS/2  Model  70  but  is 
*  one  area  in  which  the  Mac  has  a  hands- 
down  advantage. 

Some  corporate  trainers  estimate  100 
hours  are  needed  to  gain  DOS  proficien¬ 
cy;  Presentation  Manager  is  expected  to 
cut  that  time  considerably.  Still,  it’s  not 
hard  to  get  to  a  productive  level  on  a  PS/2, 
although  many  users  don’t  bother  to  learn 


the  subtleties  of  the  system. 

Macintosh  users,  however,  find  that  if 
they  master  one  program,  they  can  use 
virtually  all  of  them.  After  learning  Dbase 
Mac,  WordPerfect  will  be  a  snap.  The 
same  is  not  true  for  the  program’s  Model 
70  counterparts.  Mac  commands  are 
hard-coded  across  the  top  of  the  screen; 
all  programs  derive  commands  from  pull¬ 
down  menus.  With  the  mouse-driven 
hand-eye  combination,  using  a  Mac  be¬ 
comes  an  intuitive  process.  It  is  here  that 
the  sharpest  difference  between  the  Mac 
II  and  the  Model  70  emerges. 

On  a  hardware  level,  the  machines  are 
arguably  equal.  The  Macintosh  software 
environment  has  a  continuity  now  lacking 
in  the  PC  world  that  results  in  a  marked 
advantage  in  ease  of  use.  Presentation 


Manager  aims  to  eventually  achieve  a 
similar  unity.  While  IBM  users  see  this 
evolution  as  welcome  and  something  that 
will  effectively  designate  the  arcane  DOS 
command  structure  to  the  trash  heap, 
Mac  fans  have  little  sympathy  or  pa¬ 
tience.  Presentation  Manager,  they  feel, 
will  only  be  a  clunkier  version  of  what  the 
Mac  already  offers. 

With  the  Mac’s  consistency  comes  a 
certain  rigidity,  as  it  can  only  run  pro¬ 
grams  specifically  written  for  its  inter¬ 
face.  If  the  Model  70  is  “clunkier,”  it  is 
also  more  flexible,  incorporating  OS/2  po¬ 
tential  while  maintaining  DOS  abilities. 
While  users  are  waiting  for  OS/2  to  gain 
steam  —  or  if  it  fails  to  reach  its  potential 
—  the  Model  70  can  use  the  current  soft¬ 
ware  platform  to  its  best  advantage. 


The  choice  between  the  two  machines 
will  only  be  easy  for  those  who  compute  in 
a  vacuum.  For  ease  of  learning,  software 
continuity  and  sheer  visual  power,  the 
Macintosh  quickly  and  obviously  emerges 
as  the  best  choice.  But  corporations, 
places  where  IBM  has  established  consid¬ 
erable  strength,  are  not  vacuums.  And 
Apple’s  corporate  gains  come  not  so 
much  from  an  embrace  of  the  hardware 
but  from  an  acceptance  of  some  of  the 
Mac’s  concepts.  IBM,  consequently,  may 
determine  what  aspects  of  the  Apple 
charter  its  customers  desire  and  offer  its 
own  alternative  or  work-alike  solutions. 
This  competition’s  ultimate  result  is  ma¬ 
chines  of  unprecedented  power  and  scope 
on  the  desk  top  today.  While  Apple  and 
IBM  battle,  the  user  wins.  ■ 


SURPRISIIIGIX 
THE  BEST  wnrio 

RUNE1HERNET 

ISALSOTHE 

EASIEST 


If  you  have  a  telephone,  chances  are  you  have  the 
ri^t  cabling  already  installed  to  run  Ethernet 
unshielded  twisted  pair  cable.  Yes,  the  modem 
cabling  you’re  probably  already  using  for 
telephone  and  data  communications  now,  for 
the  first  time,  runs  Ethernet  at  10  Mbs. 

The  reason  is  LattisNet,*from  SynC)ptics*Com 
munications.The  result  is  enormous  savings  in 
money,  time  and  trouble  for  anyone  installing 
an  Ethernet  local  area  network. 

You’ll  avoid  paying  for  miles  of  expen¬ 
sive  coax  cable.  Avoid  the  noise,  con¬ 
struction,  dismption  and  downtime  of 
installing  it.  And  avoid  the  high  cost 
of  subsequent  moves  and  changes. 

LattisNet  even  comes  with  inte¬ 
grated  Fault-Isolation  and  Diagnostics 
for  instantaneous  troubleshooting. 

Our  Connectivity  Guide  explains  why 
the  best  way  is  also  the  easiest. 

We  should  know.  This  is  our  second  first  in 
two  years:  LattisNet  is  also  the  only  network  that 
supports  Ethernet  on  the  IBM  cabling  system. 
And  fiber  optic  cable  as  well. 

The  new  unshielded  LattisNet  was  the 
choice  of  Kodak,  Novell,  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  many  others. 


C 1967  SynOplics  CommunicauoAt.  Inc 


Our  original  LattisNet  is  installed  in  more  than  60 
major  US.  companies  with  a  total  of  over  15,000  nodes. 
Call  or  mail  this  coupon,  or  your  business  card, 
to  get  the  LattisNet  Connectivity  Guide.  You’ll  appre¬ 
ciate  seeing  why  the  best  way  to  run  Ethernet  is  so 
surprisingly  simple. 

CaU  us  at  (415)  960-1100. 


JSynOptics 

Communicadons,lnc. 


SynOptics  Communications 
329  North  Bernardo  Avenue 
Mountain  View;  CA  94043 
.  (415)  960-UOO 

/  □  Send  your  Connectivity  Guide  to  me  immediately. 

□  Have  a  Sales  Representative  call  me  directly. 
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Is  Innovation  Still 
at  Apple's  Core? 


BY  PAUL  FREIBERGER 
and  DAN  MCNEILL 


Apple  is  at  a  crossroads.  For  years,  it 
has  played  the  hare  to  IBM’s  tor¬ 
toise,  and  its  quickness  has  given  it 
a  technological  edge  and  allowed  it 
to  prosper.  But  today  its  lead  is 
waning.  With  IBM’s  Personal  System/2  line, 
other  32-bit  machines  and  the  spread  of  the 
Macintosh  interface,  competitors  are  closing 
in.  The  big  question  hanging  over  Apple  is: 

Can  it  spurt  ahead  technologically  once 
again? 

There  are  signs  Apple  is  worried  about  its 
slipping  edge.  Its  recent  lawsuit  against  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.  and  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  is  a 
clear  attempt  to  prevent  grafting  of  the  Mac¬ 
intosh  framework  onto  the  PS/2  and  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  4-year-old  interface  remains 
vital  to  company  plans. 

“The  wave  Apple  is  currently  riding  has 
crested  so  high  because  of  the  visionary 
thinking  of  Steve  Jobs,  which  appeared  in  the 
Macintosh  and  the  LaserWriter,’’  says  Brian 
Mutert  of  Stratagem,  a  software  consulting 
firm  in  San  Francisco.  “Many  of  those  people 
are  gone.  That,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
Apple  is  becoming  more,  not  less,  concerned 
about  holding  onto  its  technology  designs, 
causes  concern  about  their  ability  to  run  for¬ 
ward  and  come  up  with  the  next  generation 
of  technology.’’ 

Though  proud  of  their  accomplishments 
to  date,  those  within  Apple  realize  the  chal¬ 
lenge.  “We  stake  our  future  on  Apple’s  abili¬ 
ty  to  differentiate  its  platform,’’  says  John 
Zeisler,  vice-president  of  marketing. 

The  Apple  keynote  has  always  been  credi¬ 
ble  innovation.  Despite  such  noted  failures  as 
the  Lisa  and  the  Apple  III,  the  company  has 
generally  displayed  a  good  sense  of  timing.  It 
offers  budding  technology  just  when  it  is 
ready  for  general  use,  thereby  legitimizing  it.  With  its  combination  of 
market  savvy  and  technical  flair,  Apple  is  following  a  two-pronged 
strategy  for  the  future:  Exploit  the  lucrative  Macintosh  to  the  hilt 
and  cast  about  for  innovations  to  perfect,  introduce  and  legitimize. 

The  first  approach  is  something  of  a  holding  action.  The  Macin¬ 
tosh  earns  tremendous  profits  —  the  company  recently  reported  a 
net  income  jump  of  71%  for  the  fiscal  third  quarter  —  and  Apple 
wants  to  press  the  advantage  home.  Eric  Winn,  an  independent  Sili¬ 
con  Valley  marketing  consultant,  estimates  that  Apple  receives  72% 
gross  profit  on  every  Macintosh  SE  it  sells  to  dealers.  The  company 
ended  its  second  quarter  sitting  on  $61 1  million  in  cash  with  virtually 
no  debt. 

Apple  is  advancing  along  a  number  of  fronts.  It  is  expanding  and  di¬ 
versifying  its  Macintosh  line.  It  also  has  a  Unix  workstation.  Al- 


After  the  departure  of  Steve 
Jobs,  some  are  concerned 
that  Apple  won 't  be  able  to 
differentiate  its  platform 
enough  to  ride  the  high-tech 


Freiberger  is  a  business  writer  at  The  San  Francisco  Examiner.  McNeUl  is  the 
author  of  several  books  about  computers  and  is  based  in  Southern  California. 
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though  the  software  is  not  yet  in 
final  form,  the  Unix  system  is 
currently  available.  And  Apple  is 
preparing  to  release  a  Motorola, 
Inc.  68030-based  Mac  and  a  lap¬ 
top  Mac  around  the  end  of  this 
year.  It  is  also  upgrading  its  op¬ 
erating  system  —  offering  true 
multitasking,  enhancing  its 
screen  display,  linking  the  Mac 
with  office  mainframes  and  minis 
and  enhancing  communication 
among  programs. 

The  main  task  is  diversifying 
the  line.  Apple’s  wedge  into  cor¬ 
porations  is  the  Mac  II,  but  is  it 
enough?  “I  think  Apple  has  only 
one  product  well  suited  to  For¬ 
tune  1,000  accounts,  and  that’s 
the  Mac  II,”  says  Bruce  Lupat- 
kin,  an  analyst  at  Hambrecht  & 
Quist,  Inc.  in  San  Francisco. 
“They  need  to  hurry  up  and  have 
some  complementary  offerings. 
One  is  a  68030  Mac  and  one  is  a 
laptop  Mac.” 

Reports  indicate  the  68030- 
based  computer  will  be  a  floor¬ 
standing  as  opposed  to  a  desktop 
machine,  designed  to  compete 


Not  everyone 
finds  the 
spectacle  of 
professionals 
conversing  with 
cartoon  figures 
enchanting. 


directly  with  IBM’s  most  power¬ 
ful  PS/2s.  The  device  will  sup¬ 
port  at  least  six  users  through 
Apple  Desktop  Bus  connections. 
It  will  include  read-only  memo¬ 
ry-based  Ethernet  support  and  a 
built-in  Ethernet  connector.  The 
machine  could  also  have  a  built- 
in  500M-byte  write-once  read- 
many  drive,  though  this  en¬ 
hancement  may  be  available  as 
an  option. 

In  addition,  it  will  offer  true 
multitasking.  “They  need  to 
evolve  into  a  full  multitasking  op¬ 
erating  system,”  says  William 
Shattuck,  an  analyst  at  Mont¬ 
gomery  Securities  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Observers  note  that  Apple 
started  with  Switcher,  software 
that  allowed  programs  to  be 
moved  in  and  out  of  memory 
foreground  and  background, 
which  has  been  improved  on 
with  Apple’s  Multi-Finder.  But 
complete  multitasking  is  becom¬ 
ing  essential. 

Wish  list 

“We  need  full  multitasking,” 
says  Tom  Lafleur,  director  of  en¬ 
gineering  at  Qualcomm,  Inc.,  a 
satellite  communications  firm  in 
San  Diego.  Lafleur  makes  sys¬ 


tem  purchasing  decisions  for  his 
company  and  has  already  bought 
hundreds  of  Macintoshes.  He 
says  multitasking  will  assist  him 
by  allowing  for  concurrent  use  of 
software  development  and  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  programs. 

Richard  Shaffer,  editor  of  the 
newsletter  “Technologic  Com¬ 
puter  Letter,”  adds,  “If  they’re 
going  to  go  at  the  workstation 
market,  they  need  a  better  mul¬ 
titasking  operating  system. 
They’ve  said  they’ll  do  a  rewrite 
of  the  operating  system.  They 
need  to  do  it.” 

The  68030-based  machine 
could  debut  as  early  as  this  Octo¬ 
ber,  but  plans  are  uncertain,  and 
the  limited  availability  of  compo¬ 
nents  for  the  68030  may  push 
the  date  into  1989. 

Laptop  ahead? 

The  company,  accord¬ 
ing  to  recent  reports, 
is  also  developing  a  lap¬ 
top  Macintosh.  The 
laptop  will  have  Motor¬ 
ola’s  16-MHz 

68HC000  CPU,  three 
chips  specific  to  appli¬ 
cations,  an  active-ma¬ 
trix  screen,  a  track 
ball,  an  eight-hour  bat¬ 
tery,  a  20M-  or  40M- 
byte  hard  disk  and  per¬ 
haps  a  1.44M-byte 
disk  drive.  It,  too,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  appear  this 
fall  or  early  next  year. 

The  laptop  may  not  be 
a  major  product,  but  it 
could  occupy  a  valuable 
niche.  And  offering 
Mac  capabilities  on  a 
laptop  gives  Apple  an¬ 
other  technology  edge. 

Apple  wants  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  Mac  II  as  a 
workstation,  and  to 
that  end  it  is  develop¬ 
ing  its  own  version  of 
Unbc,  called  A/UX, 
which  boasts  a  Macin¬ 
tosh  “look  and  feel.” 

The  firm  introduced  it 
last  year,  selling  a  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Mac  II  with 
A/UX.  But  it  is  not  seen  becom¬ 
ing  a  mainstream  product  until 
more  features  important  to 
workstation  users  are  added  to 
A/UX.  Unbc  is  a  formidable  oper¬ 
ating  system,  and  Apple  wants  to 
cover  the  flank  where  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems,  Inc.  lies  with  its  own 
Unix  workstation. 

Apple  is  pushing  the  Mac 
through  a  variety  of  other 
means,  including  software  and 
peripherals.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  is  HyperCard  —  the 
stunning  graphical  database  and 
programming  tool.  Introduced 
to  the  kind  of  oohs  and  aahs  that 
normally  greet  fireworks,  Hy¬ 
perCard  has  so  far  remained 
rather  dormant.  It  could  stay  just 
a  brilliant  toy  or  evolve  into  a 
dominant  and  influential  inter¬ 
face  —  a  new  standard. 

“Nobody  here  uses  it,”  says 
Qualcomm’s  Lafleur.  “It  just 
takes  time  for  someone  to  get 
into  it  and  write  applications.  I 


think  it’s  going  to  take  more 
time  to  develop.” 

“It’s  a  very  useful  tool,  but 
there  is  a  significant  learning 
curve  to  figuring  out  how  to  use 
it,”  notes  Lupatkin,  adding  that 
HyperCard  alone  is  not  yet  lead¬ 
ing  corporate  users  to  buy  Mac¬ 
intoshes.  “Yet  Apple  is  basically 
a  technology  trailblazer,  and 
sometimes  it  takes  a  while  for 
the  world  to  follow  suit.  That 
was  true  with  the  Mac  and  the 
graphic  interface.” 

Apple  is  also  investigating  in¬ 
terprocess  communication, 
called  cooperative  processing, 
which  involves  the  automatic 
transfer  of  data  from  one  pro¬ 
gram  to  another.  “For  instance, 
if  you’re  running  a  stock  retriev¬ 
al  program  in  one  window  and  a 
spreadsheet  in  another,  when 


the  stock  retrieval  was  updated, 
it  would  automatically  update 
the  spreadsheet”  and  any  other 
programs  that  depended  on  this 
data,  Lupatkin  says. 

Apple  has  also  announced  to 
developers  that  its  fall  upgrade 
of  the  Mac  operating  system  will 
probably  include  an  interapplica¬ 
tion  facility,  or  lAC.  lAC  resem¬ 
bles  Hot  Links  in  Lotus  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.’s  Modern  Jazz  and 
offers  a  way  for  programs  to 
swap  information  without  deal¬ 
ing  with  low-level  protocols. 

Also  critical  is  display  tech¬ 
nology.  The  Macintosh  screen 
achieved  its  crisp  what-you-see- 
is-what-you-get  resolution  at  the 
expense  of  size,  and  users  have 
long  complained  about  tunnel  vi¬ 
sion  in  their  work.  As  Strata¬ 
gem’s  Mutert  notes,  “Apple  has 
got  to  find  a  way  to  put  larger 
screens  in  every  Macintosh. 
People  trying  to  work  within  the 
confines  of  the  Mac  SE  monitor 


are  suffering  a  severe  productiv¬ 
ity  penalty.”  Apple  is  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  following  this  advice. 

The  second  avenue  to  innova¬ 
tion  is  that  of  the  internal  vision¬ 
aries,  who  view  Apple  as  a  com¬ 
pany  with  a  time-hallowed 
mandate  to  bring  slick,  easy-to- 
use  computers  into  the  home  and 
office.  Jobs  was  noted  for  push¬ 
ing  Apple  into  new  technological 
areas,  and  the  company  still  has 
some  of  the  leading  computer 
scientists  in  the  industry,  includ¬ 
ing  Alan  Kay  and  Larry  Tessler. 
Their  mandate  is  to  push  the 
company  ahead  with  technology. 

The  Mac  stemmed  from  this 
drive  and  will  provide  Apple  with 
the  surest  future  technological 
edge.  Among  the  possibilities: 
reduced  instruction  set  comput¬ 
ing  (RISC)  computers  with  spe¬ 
cial-purpose  chips,  an 
audio- video  interface, 
color  laser  printers 
and,  perhaps,  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  cast  a  global  net 
for  information. 

’91  target 

By  1991,  Apple  should 
be  unveiling  a  new  line 
of  computers.  “Apple 
has  to  keep  the  hard¬ 
ware  platform  well 
above  IBM’s,”  says 
one  source  close  to  the 
company.  “They  have 
to  have  something 
twice  as  powerful  as 
the  IBM  PS/2  Model 
80.  And  I  think  they 
will  in  early  1991.” 
Some  of  its  features 
are  expected  to  include 
the  following: 

•  RISC-based  CPU. 
The  RISC  CPU  could 
be  a  good  example  of 
the  Apple  knack  for  of¬ 
fering  innovation  at 
the  right  moment. 
RISC  chips  already  ex¬ 
ist  on  some  machines, 
and  RISC  coproces¬ 
sors  have  appeared  on 
boards  for  the  Mac  II. 
But  Apple  is  expected 
to  bring  the  technology  to  the 
mass  market  and  use  it  to  expand 
its  technology  edge  in  several  ar¬ 
eas,  such  as  graphics  and  user  in¬ 
terface. 

The  1991  machine  will  likely 
center  on  a  RISC-based  CPU,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  informed  source. 
“They  have  to  be  looking  at 
some  sort  of  RISC-based  tech¬ 
nology  just  to  keep  up  with 
price/performance  require¬ 
ments,”  adds  Montgomery  Se¬ 
curities’  Shattuck. 

•  Audio-video  interface.  Ap¬ 
ple  has  been  demonstrating  an 
audio-video  interface  featuring 
an  on-screen  “agent;”  a  cartoon¬ 
like  character  that  speaks  to  you. 
For  instance,  you  could  turn  on 
the  computer  and  it  would  say, 
“Mail  waiting.”  If  you  respond¬ 
ed,  “Open  file  such-and-such,” 
the  agent  would  open  the  file. 
Apple  is  previewing  this  idea 
now  on  its  Cray  Research,  Inc. 
supercomputer;  proponents  say 


it  will  personalize  interaction 
with  the  computer  as  never  be¬ 
fore. 

“Merging  audio-video  and 
computer  technology  and  throw¬ 
ing  in  communications  for  good 
measure  is  a  very,  very  sexy 
market,”  Apple’s  Zeisler  says. 

But  pitfalls  lurk  here.  Not  ev¬ 
eryone  finds  the  spectacle  of  in¬ 
telligent  professionals  convers¬ 
ing  with  cartoon  figures 
particularly  enchanting.  “Right 
now,  there’s  all  this  talk  about 
multimedia  stuff,  but  it’s  hard  to 
know  what  value  it  will  have,” 
says  Stewart  Alsop,  editor  of 
“PC  Letter.”  “Apple  has  to  con¬ 
tinually  interpret  technology  in 
such  a  way  that  they’re  meeting 
an  unmet  need  for  customers. 
They  have  to  lay  down  their 
bets,  but  they  may  be  wrong.” 

•  Display.  Apple  is  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  developing  a  superior  dis¬ 
play.  “We  want  a  computer  that 
gives  as  clean  an  image  as  a  color 
TV,  and  that’s  about  to  happen,” 
one  insider  states. 

•  Printers.  Apple  is  also  likely 
working  on  a  higher  density  la¬ 
ser  printer,  and  possibly  a  color 
one.  “If  Apple  could  do  for  color 
output  what  they  did  for  black- 
and-white,  I  think  they’d  have  a 
real  winner,”  Shaffer  says.  “If 
they  could  combine  Japanese 
hardware  and  their  own  clever¬ 
ness  in  a  software  a  la  Postscript, 
it  would  be  a  sensation.  I  don’t 
see  why  it  can’t  be  done.” 

•  Knowledge  Navigator.  In 
John  Sculley’s  book  Odyssey,  he 
describes  a  concept  called  the 
Knowledge  Navigator,  in  which 
the  Macintosh  would  automati¬ 
cally  scan  electronic  archives 
throughout  the  nation  and  down¬ 
load  articles,  maps  and  charts  on 
whatever  topic  users  selected. 
The  Knowledge  Navigator 
would  employ  the  audio- video  in¬ 
terface,  and  Apple  has  developed 
a  stunning  five-minute  video  de¬ 
picting  it. 

Thinking  ahead 

Even  Sculley  does  not  expect 
this  wonder  before  the  21st  cen¬ 
tury,  but  Apple  is  already  taking 
steps  toward  it.  It  is  developing 
communications  chips  and  desk¬ 
top  terminal  adapters  to  work 
with  AT&T’s  Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Network,  a  voice, 
video  and  data  transmission 
scheme  expected  to  become  a 
global  communications  network 
for  businesses  and  residential 
customers. 

Whether  Apple  can  develop 
all  these  innovations  by  itself  re¬ 
mains  a  matter  of  debate,  but 
with  its  plump  cushion  of  cash,  it 
can  always  snatch  up  firms  with 
promising  products.  It  has  al¬ 
ready  shown  a  shrewd  touch 
with  acquisitiohs  and,  financially, 
Apple  may  prefer  to  let  start-ups 
take  the  risk  of  innovation.  In 
any  case,  bringing  innovations  to 
market  is  a  dark,  sublime  art. 
Apple  has  been  a  sorcerer  at  it, 
and  no  one  can  say  for  sure  that 
there  aren’t  more  surprises  in  its 
little  black  bag.  ■ 
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NUMBER,  PLEASE; 

A  graphical  look  at  Applets  progress  in  the  never-ending  quest 
for  a  bigger  slice  of  the  computing  pie  in  the  corporate  heartland 


Comparison  shopping 

Apple  Macintosh  product  line  configurations  and  pricing  for 
existing  and  expected  models 

Suggested 

retail 

price 

With  30% 
corporate 
discount 

Comparable 
MS-DOS  PC 

Macintosh  Plus 
IMbyteRAML 
single  800K-byte  drive 

$1,799 

$1,259 

$1,699 

Macintosh  SE 

IM  byte  RAM,  dual 
800K-byte  floppy  disks 

$2,898 

$2,029 

$2,999 

Macintosh  SE 

IM  byte  RAM,  single 
800K-byte  floppy  disk, 
single  internal 

20M-byte  hard  disk 

$3,698 

$2,589 

$3,999 

Macintosh  SE  “plus” 
(Expected) 

(Motorola  68000 
based,  16-MHz)  2M 
bytes  RAM,  single 
1.6M-byte  floppy 
disk,  single  internal 
40M-byte  hard  disk 

$4,296 

$3,008 

$4,999 

Macintosh  II 

IM  byte  RAM,  dual 
800K-byte  floppy  disks 

$3,898 

$2,729 

NA2 

Macintosh  II 

(Expected)  (Limited 
slots)  IM  byte  RAM, 
single  1.6M-byte 
floppy  disk,  single 
internal  20M-byte 
hard  disk 

$4,598 

$3,219 

NA 

Macintosh  II 

IM  byte  RAM,  single 
800K-byte  floppy  fisk, 
single  internal  40M-b>1;e 
hard  disk 

$5,498 

$3,849 

$6,499 

Macintosh  II  “plus” 
(Expected) 

(Motorola  68030  based) 
2M  bytes  RAM,  single 

1 .6M-byte  floppy  disk, 
single  internal 

180M-byte  hard  disk 

$8,500 

$5,950 

NA 

Macintosh  II  “plus” 

f  P  YnAf*tpH^ 

(68030  based)  2M  bytes 
RAM  single  1.6M-b^e 
floppy  disk,  single 
internal  360M-b5Te 
hard  disk 

$10,000 

$7,000 

NA 

Laptop#! 

(Expected)  (68000 
based,  16-MHz)  2M 
bjTes  RAM,  dual  1.6M- 
byte  floppy  disk,  optional 
20M-bjTe  hard  disk 

$6,000 

$4,200 

$4,700 

‘  Random-access  memory  ^  Not  applicable 

INFORMATION  PROVIDED  BY  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CORP. 

Where  they  are  going 

Business  now  garners  70%  of  Macintosh  shipments,  according 
to  1988  figures 


PERCENT  OF  UNITS  SHIPPED 


INFORMATION  PROVIDED  BY  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CORP. 

CW  CHART 


Apple's  Mac  revenue  forecast 

U.S.  continues  to  contribute  far  more  than  half  of  Macintosh 
sales  dollars 


REVENUE  IN  BILLIONS 


•Projected 


INFORMATION  PROVIDED  BY  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CORP. 

CW  CHART 


Faring  well  at  DEC  sites 

Apple  claims  third  largest  slice  of  PCs  installed  at  commercial  VAX  sites 
PERCENT  OF  INSTALLED  PCs 
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SOME  MAC  STATS 


Planned  purchases  at  IBM  shops 

IBM  and  plug-compatible  mainframe  sites'  buying  plans  show 
Apple  still  has  cut  only  shallow  inroads  to  the  business  market 


PERCENT  OF  PLANNED  PC  PURCHASES 


INFORMATION  PROVIDED  BY  FOCUS  RESEARCH  SYSTEMS.  INC. 

CW  CHART 


Planned  purchases  at  the  Fortune  1,000 

Although  Macintoshes  are  making  headway,  they  still  represent 
only  a  small  percentage  of  PC  sales 

PERCENT  OF  PLANNED  PC  PURCHASES 

2% 


INFORMATION  PROVIDED  BY  COMPUTER  INTELUGENCE 

CW  CHART 


How  the  Mac  stacks  up:  A  comparison  of  the  Macintosh  II  with  leading  competitors 


Apple 

Macintosh  II 

IBM  Personal 
System/ 2 
Model  80 

Sun 

Microsystems 
Sun  3601/150 

Compaq 

386/20 

Sun 

Microsystems 
Sun  3861/250 

MIPS  rate 

2 

2.5  to  3 

3 

4 

5 

Key  operating 
system 

Multifinder 

OS/2  or 
MS-DOS 

SunOS 

OS/2  or 
MS-DOS 

SunOS 

User  interface 

Window, 
icon-bar  menu 

Window, 
bar  menu 

Window, 
icon-bar  menu 

Window, 
bar  menu 

Window, 
icon-bar  menu 

Maximum  user 
memory 
(in  bytes) 

1.5G 

16M(OS/2) 

8M  (MS-DOS) 

3G 

16M(OS/2) 

8M  (MS-DOS) 

3G 

DOS  sessions 
under  standard 
operating 
system 

Single  with 
optional 
coprocessor 

Single  (OS/2) 
or  multiple 
(MS-DOS) 

Multiple 

Single  (OS/2) 
or  multiple 
(MS-DOS) 

Multiple 

Unix  capability 

Optional: 

Apple  A/UX 
or  Unbc-Mac 

Optional: 
IBMAIX 
or  Unbc-DOS 

Standard: 

SunOS 

Optional: 

Unix-DOS 

Standard: 

SunOS 

Standard 

processors 

15.7-MHz 

Motorola  68020  CPU, 
Motorola  68881  math 
coprocessor 

16-or20-MHz 

Intel  80386 

CPU 

20-MHz 

80386  CPU, 

Intel  80387 
math  coprocessor 

20-MHz 

80386  CPU 

25-MHz 

80386  CPU, 

80387  math 
coprocessor 

Internal  memory 

(in  bytes) 

IM  to  8M 

IMor  2M  to  16M 

4Mto  16M, 

32K  cache 
optional 

IMto  16M, 

32K  cache 

8M  to  16M, 

32K  cache 

Internal  hard¬ 
disk  options 

40-msec  20M-byte, 
40-msec  40M-byte, 
30-msec  80M-byte 

40-msec  44M-bjTe, 
30-msec  70M-byte, 
28-msec  115M-byte, 
28-msec  31 4M-byte 

18-msec  9  IM-byte, 
17-msec  327M-byte 

30-msec  60M-byte, 
20-msec  130M-byte, 
20-msec  300M-byte 

18-msec  9lM-byte, 
17-msec  327M-byte 

Manufacturer- 

supplied 

graphics 

640  by  480 

16-  or  256-color 

640  by  480 
16-color, 

1,024  by  768 
256-color 

1,024  by  768 
1,152  by  900 
256-color 

640  by  480 
16-color 

1,024  by  768 

1,152  by  900 
256-color 

INFORMATION  PROVIDED  BY  WOHL  ASSOCIATES 
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ACCESS  THE  AD\ANCED  TECHNOIDGY  OF  IDMS/K 

FULL  POTENTIAL  NOT  JUST  PROMISES 


'tfaur  company  demands  more  from  a 
software  vendor  than  just  promises.  It’s 
performance  that  counts.  That’s  why 
Cullinet  has  designed  the  latest  release  of 
its  IDMS/R®  database  and  productivity 
tools  to  realize  the  full  potential  of  your 
IBM®  or  compatible  mainframe. 

END-USER  SQL. 

IDMS/R  Release  10.2  offers  Structured 
Query  Language  support  for  real  time  data 
retrieval  through  OnLine  Query  (QLQ®). 
End-users  can  access  the  information  they 
need  without  having  to  know  how  the 
data  is  organized  or  stored.  This  represents 
Cullinet’s  first  step  toward  full  support  of 
the  ANSl-SQL  standard. 

No  other  relational  DBMS  is  as  easy 
to  use. 


105  TRANSACTIONS 
_ PER  SECOND. _ 

More  transactions  per  MIP  than  the 
competition.  A  true  productiorrpower. 
database  management  system,  IDMS/R 
10.2  combines  the  latest  advances  in 
relational  database  technology  with  the 
power  to  exploit  mainframe  architecture 
and  operating  system  software. 

No  other  raational  DBMS  is  as  efficient. 

COMPUTER-AIDED  SOFTWARE 
ENGINEERING  TOOLS. 

CullinePs  Computer-Aided  Software 
Engineering  (CASE)  tools  include  IDMS/ 
ARCHITECT,’^^'  an  easy-to-use,  graphics- 
oriented.  PC-based  software  tool  that  not 
only  supports  systems  analysis  but  also 
automates  the  design,  specification  and 
physical  implementation  of  databases  and 
applications. 

Through  seamless  integration  with 
IDMS/R  and  its  fourth-generation  impli¬ 
cation  Development  System  (ADS/On- 
Line®),  IDMS/ ARCHITECT  enables  your 
MIS  staff  to  dynamically  generate  the 
syntax  tmd  many  of  the  data  structures 
needed  for  database  and  application 
development. 

No  other  relational  DBMS  is  as  versatile. 

EXPERT  SYSTEMS. 

Knowledge  is  power.  ThaPs  why  the 
latest  release  of  IDMS/R  10.2  includes 
sophisticated  artificial  intelligence  tools 
for  software  design,  development  and 
implementation. 

Application  Expert™  is  CuUinePs 
unique  expert  system  tool  for  developing 
stand-alone,  expert  applications  or  embed¬ 
ding  expert  components  in  business  appli¬ 
cations.  And  it  utilizes  voice-response 
technology  to  make  information  more 
accessible  to  end-users  by  guiding  them 
through  the  decision-making  process  over 
the  telephone. 

No  other  relational  DBMS  is  as  smart. 


CuUinet's  3x3  Architecture. 


INTEGRATED  DATA 
_ DICTIONARY. _ 

IDMS/R’s  Integrated  Data  Dictionary 
accelerates  the  design,  development,  docu¬ 
mentation  and  maintenance  of  applica¬ 
tions.  The  dictionary’s  unique  cross- 
referencing  capabilities  ensure  a  dramatic 
reduction  in  maintenance  costs  when 
an  application  needs  to  be  updated  or 
changed. 

No  other  relational  DBMS  is  as 
comprehensive. 

3X3  ARCHITECTURE. 

Cullinet’s  3x3  is  much  more  than  an 
architecture.  It's  a  means  of  integrating  all 
of  your  company’s  information  resources. 
Qur  approach  provides  for  the  integration 
of  three  sets  of  software  products  -  data¬ 
bases.  development  tools  and  applications 
-  ana  their  connectivity  across  three  dis¬ 
tinct  computing  environments  -  corporate 
mainframes,  departmental  systems  and 
personal  computers. 

Cullinet’s  broad  product  line  includes 
IBM  corrmatible  software  as  well  as  soft¬ 
ware  for  Digital  VAX"''  systems  and  other 
departmental  platforms.  Applications  for 
manufacturing,  project  management,  dis¬ 
tribution  management,  finance,  banking 
and  human  resources  are  available  now. 

IDMS/R  10.2.  For  more  information, 
call  us  toll-free  at  1-800-551-4555.  Or 
write  to  Cullinet  Software,  Inc  400  Blue 
Hill  Drive,  Westwood,  MA  02090-2198. 

Cullinef 

An  Information  Technology  Integrator 
For  The  80s,  90s  And  Beyond. 


ft 


ADS/OnLme,  IDMSW,  OLQ  and  the  Cullinet  logu  are  registered  trademarks,  and  Application  Expert  and  IDMS/ARCHITECT  are  trademarks  of  CuUinet  Software,  Inc.  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  VAX  is  a 
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Mac  Catches  Fancy 
of  Owens-Corning 


'We  said,  'Hey,  we  ought  to  buy  one, ' 
and  soon  people  were  fighting  over 
who  would  use  it  One  grew  into  two, 
and  it  just  kept  growing  from  there.  ” 


William  Corbin  is  a 
systems  engineer 
at  the  Huntingdon, 
Pa.,  manufacturing 
facility  of  Owens- 
Coming  Fiberglas  Corp.  Corbin 
introduced  the  Apple  Macintosh 
to  the  entire  company  through 
his  facility,  and  there  are  now 
more  than  50  Macintoshes  in  the 
Huntingdon  plant  alone.  Mac  fe¬ 
ver  is  spreading  throughout  Ow¬ 
ens-Corning  despite  some  resis¬ 
tance  from  corporate  MIS. 
Senior  Editor  Glenn  Rifkin  spoke 
with  Corbin  about  his  experi¬ 
ences  as  a  Mac  pioneer. 

Even  with  the  success 
you’ve  had,  the  Macintosh 
is  not  on  the  official  corpo¬ 


rate  “buy”  list? 

No.  The  corporate  PC  is  IBM. 

How  long  have  you  been 
using  Macintoshes  in  your 
facility? 

Since  February  1985. 

And  you  were  the  catalyst 
to  get  them  in? 

Yes.  I  had  gotten  some  comput¬ 
er  training  when  I  taught  at  Penn 
State,  and  when  I  came  here  to 
work,  I  saw  a  group  of  engineers 
and  engineering  support  people 
who  had  no  computers.  They  had 
two  PCs  in  here,  but  they  had  no 
hard  drives,  limited  memory, 
nothing  fancy.  People  didn’t  care 
for  them. 

I  knew  a  couple  of  local  deal¬ 


ers  were  carrying  the  Macin¬ 
toshes,  and  I’d  play  around  with 
the  Mac.  I  borrowed  one, 
brought  it  in  here  and  showed  it 
to  the  plant  engineer,  head  of  en¬ 
gineering  and  some  of  the  staff 
people.  Right  away,  you’d  see 
the  spark  that  got  things  going. 
People  really  liked  it.  We  said, 
‘Hey,  we  ought  to  buy  one,’  and 
soon  people  were  fighting  over 
who  would  use  it.  One  grew  into 
two,  and  it  just  kept  growing 
from  there. 

So  MIS  had  nothing  to  do 
with  bringing  in  the  Mac? 

No. 

What  applications  did  you 
use? 

Initially,  we  used  Multiplan.  This 
was  before  Excel,  so  Multiplan 
was  the  only  spreadsheet  avail¬ 
able.  That  gave  the  engineering 
group  a  whole  new  way  to  do 
cost  estimating,  tracking  project 
costs.  It  was  something  they  al¬ 
ways  did  by  hand.  That  in  itself 
was  a  big  change.  We  also  had 
word  processing  with  Macwrite. 
What  people  liked  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  was  that  you  could  mbc  text 
and  graphics  together  very  easi¬ 
ly.  This  being  an  engineering  de¬ 
partment,  a  lot  of  our  write-ups 
are  so  much  better  when  you  can 
put  the  graphics  in  them. 

Now,  we  don’t  use  much  in 
the  way  of  word  processing,  it’s 
all  page  layout  programs  . . . 
Ready,  Set,  Go,  things  hke  that. 
Excel  is  the  spreadsheet  of 
choice,  by  far.  We’ve  got  all 
kinds  of  database  files  set  up  for 
everything  from  blueprint  track¬ 
ing  to  work-request  planning. 
And  CAD  is  big,  we  have  Mini- 
CAD  and  VersaCAD. 

You’re  using  the  Mac  in 
lieu  of  an  engineering 
workstation? 

We’re  finding  the  Mac  II  has  the 
kind  of  capabilities  that,  for  what 
you’re  paying  for  them,  I  don’t 
know  if  I  could  justify  going  out 
and  buying  a  $30,000  worksta¬ 
tion.  Also,  our  engineering 
group  is  different  than  others. 
We  don’t  have  any  full-time,  ded¬ 


icated  design  engineers  as  such. 
There’s  no  one  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  who  works  eight  hours  a 
day  at  CAD.  Instead,  they  do 
project  work,  CAD  work,  cost 
work,  troubleshooting.  That’s 
mainly  because  it  is  a  manufac¬ 
turing  center  rather  than  a  cor¬ 
porate  headquarters.  So  we 
really  didn’t  want  a  dedicated 
machine  in  only  a  narrowly  de¬ 
fined  area.  We  wanted  some¬ 
thing  that  would  allow  someone 
to  go  from  CAD,  switch  into 
word  processing,  at  the  same 
time  maybe  go  up  on  E-mail  and 
upload  and  download  messages. 
We  found  with  the  Mac  II,  with 
the  windowing  environment. 
Multifinder  and  the  cross  com¬ 
patibility  of  many  of  the  pro¬ 
grams,  we  were  able  to  get  that. 

What  about  the  Mac  as  a 
networking  tool? 

It’s  one  of  the  concerns  MIS  has 
expressed.  Will  you  people  be  an 
island  unto  yourselves?  Will  you 
be  able  to  connect  with  the  rest 
of  us?  We  can  talk  to  our  corpo¬ 
rate  E-mail  system  with  no  prob¬ 
lem.  It  runs  over  CompuServe. 
As  long  as  your  machine  can  han¬ 
dle  ASCII,  it’s  fine.  We  have  our 
network  set  up  down  here  so 
that  we  can  upload  or  download 
to  E-mail  and  retrieve  data  from 
corporate  headquarters  in  the 
Lotus  1-2-3  format  and  still  read 
it  into  Excel.  There’s  no  real  big 
hassle  with  any  of  that.  And  peo¬ 
ple  up  on  the  other  end  don’t 
know  that  the  document  they 
are  getting  from  us  was  created 
on  the  Mac. 

Does  the  proprietariness 
of  the  Mac  architecture 
present  any  problems? 

Our  experience  thus  far  is  that 
we’ve  been  able  to  find  third-par¬ 
ty  resources  to  help  us  connect 
with  equipment  in  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  Our  company  uses  a  lot  of 
HP  3000s.  There  are  a  couple  of 
different  emulator  packages  that 
we  have  that  do  as  good  a  job 
connecting  to  HP  as  HP’s  PC 
counterparts.  We  ran  a  test  with 
the  Amarillo,  Texas,  plant.  They 
are  running  a  program  on  the  HP 
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3000  that  we  don’t  have  up  here.  The 
project  manager  said  he  actually  liked  the 
Mac  II  environment  better  as  an  emulator 
on  the  HP  because  he  could  copy  and 
paste  and  move  all  the  HP  data  around  to 
other  packages  in  the  Mac  environment. 

What  about  supporting  dual  stan¬ 
dards?  Is  that  why  there  is  corpo¬ 
rate  resistance? 

Yes.  One  of  MIS’s  concerns,  and  rightful¬ 
ly  so,  is  that  there  is  going  to  be  duplica¬ 
tion  of  effort.  We  have  had  that  happen. 
MIS  is  in  a  position  of  limited  resources, 
and  they  just  can’t  get  to  all  the  plants  to 
j  satisfy  all  the  needs.  So  a  lot  of  us  on  the 
1  plant  level  have  found  that  we  can’t  wait 
j  for  them  to  make  the  change.  We’re  going 
I  to  make  the  change. 

i  When  you  eventually  hook  the 
.  corporatewide  environment  to- 
I  gether,  will  that  present  a  prob- 
>  lem? 

!  It  could.  That’s  something  we’ve  dis- 
:  cussed.  What  we’ve  tried  to  do  here  and 

I 

1 

''What  Vm  not  seeing 
is  enough  develop- 

i 

ment  in  the  Mac  II for 
specific  programs.  ” 

:  with  other  people  in  the  company  is  point 
j  out  that  in  areas  where  we  have  our  own 
j  local  data  and  we’re  the  only  ones  using  it, 
we  should  have  autonomy  to  do  with  it 
what  we  want.  That’s  pretty  strong 
among  all  the  plants.  There’s  a  strong 
ownership  . . .  “Hey,  we  know  what  our 
local  needs  are,  and  we  need  some  cre¬ 
ative  control  over  developing  resources 
to  satisfy  those  needs.’’ 

MIS  says,  “That’s  fine  for  certain 
things,  no  problem.  But  what  happens  in 
the  future  for  on-line  purchase  orders,  for 
example?  Are  you  all  going  to  be  able  to 
compute  across  the  board  when  it  comes 
to  something  like  that?’’  And  we  have  had 
meetings  with  corporate  people  where 
the  manufacturing  people  got  together 
and  said,  “These  are  the  kinds  of  services 
we’d  like  to  have  that  are  global  in  na¬ 
ture”  rather  than  just  local  data  facilities. 
The  question  has  come  up,  “How  do  we 
satisfy  the  Mac  people  and  the  PC  peo¬ 
ple?” 

My  belief  is  that  as  long  as  third  parties 
are  making  good  emulation  packages  for 
the  Mac,  it’s  really  no  different  accessing 
that  data  from  the  Mac  environment  vs. 
the  PC  environment. 

What  about  advances  coming 
with  IBM’s  Personal  System/2 
and  Presentation  Manager?  Will 
that  make  it  more  difficult  to  ar- 
^  gue  in  favor  of  the  Mac? 
f  I  don’t  know  yet.  I  haven’t  seen  a  lot  of 
motion  from  our  company  yet  to  push  in 
the  direction  of  Presentation  Manager  or 
'  OS/2.  All  the  PCs  they  are  buying  are 
'  PS/2  machines,  but  the  focus  is  still  on 
!  MS-DOS.  I  brought  that  up  at  a  few  meet¬ 
ings;  MIS  is  concerned  about  having  the 
two  environments,  PC  and  Mac.  And  I 
said,  “You’re  going  to  have  two  environ¬ 
ments  within  your  own  PC  group  here 
i  pretty  soon.”  So  far,  they’ve  taken  a  wait- 
I  and-see  attitude  toward  OS/2 . 


Has  MIS  stated  that  one  of  the 
problems  with  the  Mac  is  that 
they  don’t  want  to  go  through 
dealers,  they  want  direct  access 
to  Apple? 

That’s  not  really  come  up.  Their  bigger 
concern  is  what  if  I  quit,  or  what  if  I  die? 

Do  you  see  any  other  environ¬ 
ments  for  Macintoshes  emerging 
within  the  company? 

Oh  yes.  People  interacting  with  our  de¬ 
partment  will  come  in  here  and  see  some¬ 
thing  we’ve  done  for  them.  They’ll  say, 
“That’s  neat,  how  are  you  doing  that? 
How  did  you  do  that  on  a  PC?”  And  we 
say,  “We  didn’t  do  it  on  a  PC,  we  did  it  on  a 
Mac.”  There  are  people  out  there  getting 
ideas  about  how  to  use  the  Mac,  integrat¬ 


ing  text  and  graphics.  The  other  big  thing 
is  ease  of  use.  They  don’t  care  if  it’s  CAD 
or  desktop  presentation  or  whatever. 
They  say,  “Hey,  you  mean  I  don’t  have  to 
type  in  all  those  commands?”  That’s  cap¬ 
tured  some  people’s  fancy. 

Are  there  drawbacks  with  the 
Mac? 

At  first,  the  big  drawback  was  the  small 
screen  on  the  original  Mac  Pluses.  For 
those  people  who  still  have  them  now,  it’s 
a  bit  of  a  drawback.  You  just  can’t  see  the 
whole  page.  In  your  spreadsheets  or  data¬ 
bases,  you’ve  just  got  to  limit  your  view 
area.  When  we  took  a  bunch  of  people  and 
upgraded  them  to  Mac  IIs,  they  said, 
“Wow  this  is  great,  big  screen,  more 
speed.”  Then  they  complained  that  the 


Mac  IIs  were  too  big  to  take  home. 

If  you  could  give  John  Sculley  ad¬ 
vice,  what  would  it  be? 

The  first  thing  is  drop  the  price,  bring  the 
Mac  Plus  and  Mac  II  prices  down  a  bit. 
Also,  push  a  little  faster  on  some  connec¬ 
tivity  issues.  There’s  a  lot  I  hear  is  in  the 
works,  the  peer-to-peer  connections,  the 
ability  to  connect  with  VAXs,  but  1  don’t 
see  a  real  focused  strategy  yet.  All  the  bits 
and  pieces  are  there,  but  I  would  like  to 
see  them  pull  it  together.  I’d  also  like  to 
see  them  start  writing  more  applications 
for  the  Mac  II  specifically.  What  I’m  not 
seeing  is  enough  development  just  in  the 
Mac  II  area  for  specific  programs  to  take 
advantage  of  the  higher  speed,  higher 
performance  CPU.  ■ 


Until  there  was 

one  preMem  no  apnliGation 
goiM  solva  MrdablitvL 
bitreduciu 
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If  you  thought  you'd  hove  to  make  a  major  investment  in  o^ge  system  just  to  get  the  application  solutions 
you  need,  think  again.  Wang's  high-performance  desktop  minicomputer,  the  VS  5000  has  thousands  of 
applications  and  is  available  at  a  price  you  can  With  twice  the  CPU  performance  power  of  the 
DEC  MV  2000  and  over  three  times  that  of  the  IBM  A^O  B 10,  you  don't  have  to  worry  about  compromising 
power  tor  the  best  price.  We  won't  compromi||''on  compatibility  either.  Our  VS  5000  is  completely 
compatible  with  our  entire  VS  line.  No  apj^ation  conversion  necessary.  But,  the  tact  that  may 
be  most  important  to  you,  is  that  the  VS  5000  ^n  . inexpensive  way  to  get  into  image  processing;  Wang's 
most  advanced  business  capability.  We»l5elieve  that  image  processing  will  be  to  the  90's  what 


word  processing  was  to  the  70's.  The  wqw  is  over.  Call  about  our  VS  5000  today.  Don't  be  left  behind. 


WANG 
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Uncle  Sam 
Salutes  the  Mac 


BY  MITCH  BETTS 


50%  share  held  by  IBM  and  the  23%  share 
held  by  Zenith,  according  to  Computer  Intel¬ 
ligence,  a  market  research  firm  based  in  La 
Jolla,  Calif. 

Thomas  Young,  an  analyst  at  Computer 
Intelligence,  indicates  that  Apple  is  steadily 
gaining  on  Compaq  Computer  Corp.  and  may 
surpass  Compaq  next  year  as  the  No.  3  micro 
supplier  to  Uncle  Sam.  About  90%  of  the  Ap¬ 
ple  micros  sold  to  the  government  are  Ma¬ 
cintoshes,  he  says.  Apple’s  window  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  capturing  federal  market  share  is 
not  unlimited,  however.  One  expert  says  the 
Macintosh  and  IBM’s  Personal  System/2  are 
locked  in  an  “interesting  horse  race’’  to  see 
which  will  be  the  government’s  next  de  facto 
standard.  While  the  loser  is  not  locked  out 
completely  —  a  waiver  can  be  had  to  permit 
a  deviation  from  the  standard  —  the  road  is 
much  tougher  through  the  bureaucracy. 

Apple’s  board  of  directors  decided  nearly 
two  years  ago  to  gain  some  credibility  in  the 
federal  market  by  opening  a  local  office  and 
entering  a  few  procurement  contests,  says 
C.  Lloyd  Mahaffey,  director  of  Apple’s  Fed- 


S lowly  but  surely,  the 
Macintosh  is  infiltrating  a 
traditional  stronghold  for 
IBM-compatible  micros: 
the  U.S.  government. 

Even  so,  it  sometimes  seems  as  if 
it  takes  an  act  of  Congress  to  buy 
a  Mac. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  has  such  a  strong  bias  to¬ 
ward  the  Microsoft  Corp.  MS- 
DOS  world  that  when  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC)  in 
Omaha  wanted  to  buy  a  network 
of  60  Macintoshes,  it  had  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  waiver  from  Gen.  Robert 
H.  Ludwig  to  stray  from  the  Air 
Force’s  standard  contract  for 
Zenith  Data  Systems’  PC  compatibles. 

Col.  Joe  LaBenne,  deputy  director  of  ad¬ 
vanced  systems,  undertook  the  rigorous  pro¬ 
cess  of  justifying  a  waiver  from  the  Zenith 
standard.  The  Macintosh  II  and  SE  were  the 
first  products  to  meet  SAC  requirements  for 
graphics,  common  user  interfaces  and  low- 
cost  training  and  networks,  LaBenne  says, 
“and  I  would  not  give  up  until  the  procure¬ 
ment  met  my  requirements.’’ 

Mac  evangelists  like  LaBenne,  with  help 
from  Apple’s  new  federal  marketing  group  in 
Reston,  Va.,  are  gradually  breaking  down 
the  barriers  to  Mac  penetration  in  the  feder¬ 
al  government.  “It’s  been  a  successful  strat¬ 
egy,  but  there’s  still  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
them  to  expand,’’  says  David  Powell,  a  work¬ 
station  specialist  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  (NIH)  in  Bethesda,  Md. 

Apple  has  gained  a  5%  share  of  the  federal 
micro  market  in  the  short  time  it  has  been  a 
significant  player,  but  that  is  dwarfed  by  the 


Betts  is  Computerworld’s  Washington,  D.C., 
senior  correspondent. 


eral  Systems  Group  in  Reston. 
Before  then,  “everybody  in  the 
federal  government  thought  Ap¬ 
ple  was  a  toy  company,’’  he  says. 

Last  December,  Apple 
launched  the  second  phase  of  its 
federal  effort.  The  size  of  the 
Reston  staff  was  doubled  to  100  people,  up¬ 
graded  on  the  Apple  organizational  chart  as 
the  Federal  Systems  Group  and  reorganized. 
The  federal  group  now  has  separate  opera¬ 
tions  staffs  for  civilian  and  defense/intelli¬ 
gence  agencies;  seven  branch  offices  in  key 
cities;  and  a  Complex  Systems  Division  to 
deal  with  systems  integrators,  such  as  Plan¬ 
ning  Research  Corp.  in  McLean,  Va. 

Most  federal  buyers  have  their  eyes  on 
the  Mac  II  because  it  is  suited  for  use  as  a 
graphics  workstation  or  low-end  engineering 
workstation,  says  Tom  Ellis,  president  of 
Falcon  Microsystems,  Inc.  in  handover, 
Md.,  the  largest  Apple  reseller  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

“We’re  in  the  second  wave  of  Apple  us¬ 
ers,’’  Ellis  says.  “We’ve  gone  beyond  the 
Macintosh  champion  or  guru  to  a  much 
broader  base  of  users  now.” 

Daniel  Adkins,  past  chairman  of  the  feder¬ 
al  special  interest  group  of  the  Washington 
Apple  Pi  users  group,  says  there  are  three 
categories  of  federal  Mac  installations: 

•  Research-oriented  departments  that  get 


Apple  peeled  off 
5%  of  the  federal 
PC  market  from 
Zenith,  IBM 
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Before  Apple  entered  some  procurement 
contests,  ^'everybody  in  the  federal  government 

thought  Apple  was  a  toy  company, '' 

C.  LLOYD  MAHAFFEY 
APPLE’S  FEDERAL  SYSTEMS  GROUP 


the  Macintosh  for  its  advanced  graphics, 
such  as  the  NIH. 

•  Agencies  that  view  the  Mac  as  the  de 
facto  standard  for  desktop  publishing, 
such  as  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protec¬ 
tion  Agency. 

•  Sites  where  the  Macintosh  is  the  micro¬ 
computing  standard;  such  sites  include 
the  Naval  Weapons  Center  in  China  Lake, 
Calif. 

Entry  points 

Macintoshes  enter  government  service  at 
a  variety  of  points  —  sometimes  at  the 
user  level,  sometimes  from  top-level 
edicts  and  sometimes  sneaking  in  the 
back  door  when  government  contractors 
introduce  federal  employees  to  the  Mac, 
Adkins  says. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  Adkins  is  a  pe¬ 
troleum  supply  specialist,  bought  20  Ma¬ 
cintoshes  last  year  to  produce  a  major  re¬ 
port  to  President  Reagan  on  energy 
security. 

With  the  desktop  publishing  operation. 


Mac  evangelists  are 
breaking  down  the 
barriers  to  Mac 
penetration  in  the 
federal  govern  ment 

the  policy  office  could  add  graphics  and 
make  changes  in  the  publication  at  virtu¬ 
ally  the  last  minute,  Adkins  says. 

The  doe’s  decision  to  obtain  the  Ma¬ 
cintoshes  was  made  by  William  F.  Martin, 
then  deputy  secretary  of  energy  and  a 
Mac  enthusiast,  Adkins  recalls,  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  Macintoshes  can  pene¬ 
trate  government  offices  via  senior-level 
executives. 

i 

:  People’s  choice 

‘  An  example  of  the  bottom-up  approach  is 
the  NIH,  where  the  Computer  Research 
and  Technology  Division  decided  to  offi¬ 
cially  support  the  Macintosh  as  a  worksta- 
,  tion  because  of  grass-roots  user  support, 

,  NIH’s  Powell  says. 

Powell  is  the  leader  of  the  Biomedical 
I  Research  Macintosh  Users  Group  (affec- 
\  tionately  called  “Beermug”),  which  has 
\  300  users  on  its  mailing  list  and  25  to  50 
attendees  at  its  meetings.  “The  success 
of  the  users  group  was  cited  by  manage¬ 
ment  as  being  a  clear  sign  that  the  Mac 
was  something  that  researchers  wanted 
and  needed,”  Powell  says.  The  NIH  now 
has  roughly  500  Macintoshes,  and  that 
figure  is  likely  to  double  next  year,  he 
adds. 

The  other  reason  the  NIH  adopted  the 
Mac  as  a  standard  platform,  along  with 
IBM  micros,  was  that  Apple  demonstrat¬ 
ed  its  commitment  to  the  government 
market  by  opening  a  federal  marketing 
and  support  office.  “I’m  certain  that  our 
division  would  not  have  elected  to  support 
the  Macintosh  if  Apple  hadn’t  made  that 
move,”  Powell  says. 

Good  decision 

Users  say  that  Apple  has  made  a  lot  of 
smart  moves  in  its  federal  marketing  ef¬ 
fort,  but  they  feel  the  best  was  simply  the 
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decision  to  aggressively  enter  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

Apple  reportedly  hopes  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  market  will  become  10%  of  its 
business.  Mahaffey  will  not  disclose  the 
Federal  Systems  Group’s  share  of  Apple’s 


business,  but  he  discloses  that  the  group 
has  already  submitted  bids  for  govern¬ 
ment  contracts  that  could  potentially 
amount  to  $1  billion  in  business  during  the 
next  five  years. 

One  reason  Apple  can  enter  those  bid¬ 


ding  contests  is  its  commitment  to  mak¬ 
ing  its  technology  comply  with  govern¬ 
ment  standards  such  as  the  Posix 
standard  for  software  portability,  the 
Government  Open  Systems  Interconnect 
Profile  for  computer  networking  and  the 
National  Security  Agency’s  computer  se¬ 
curity  standards. 

Moreover,  the  introduction  of  Apple’s 
Unix-flavored  operating  system,  A/UX, 
made  it  possible  for  Apple  to  bid  for  large 
Unix  contracts  at  the  U.S.  Army  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  “That’s 
why,  inside  Apple,  the  Federal  Systems 
Group  has  taken  the  lead  on  our  A/UX 
product  and  worked  with  the  A/UX  devel¬ 
opment  team  to  ensure  that  we  can  com¬ 
ply  with  the  government  requirements,” 
Mahaffey  says.  ■ 


Why  We  re  Betting 

a  Million  Lines  of  Code  on 
the  SAS/C  Compiler. 


At  SAS  Institute  Inc.,  we’ve  invested 
more  than  10  years  of  research— and 
over  a  million  lines  of  code— in  the 
SAS®  System,  the  world’s  leading  data 
analysis  software.  So  you  can  bet  we 
left  nothing  to  chance  when  we  chose 
the  C  language  for  the  next  generation 
of  our  software. 

We  selected  C  for  the  portability  it 
would  bring  to  the  SAS  System,  but 
weren’t  about  to  risk  our  code  on  just 
any  mainframe  C  compiler.  So  we  tried 
them  all.  When  none  could  meet  our 
exacting  requirements,  we  created  our 
own;  the  SAS/C  compiler. 


We  Developed  It. 
Support  It.  Use  It. 


The  SAS/C  compiler  set  new  standards 
for  efficiency  and  technical  quality,  with: 

—  A  source-level  debugger  that 
includes  structure  display,  ABEND 
recovery,  and  debugger  I/O  exits  for 
debugging  specialized  applications 
“  Reentrant  object  code 

“  Highly  optimized  generated  code 
“  Use  of  standard  IBM  linkage 
conventions,  with  support  for  31 -bit 
addressing 

■—  A  CMS  Rexx/TSO  CLIST  interface 

—  Support  for  signal  handling 
including  program  checks  and  terminal 
interrupts,  and  non-standard  signals 
such  as  timer  interrupts  and  stack 
overflow 

“  Many  built-in  functions  including 
string  handling 
■“  In-line  assembler. 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  institute  Inc., 
Cary,  NC,  USA.  SAS/C  is  a  trademark  of  SAS  Institute. 

Copyright  ©  1987  by  SAS  Institute  inc. 

Printed  in  the  U.S.A. 


And  when  we  combined  these 
features  with  outstanding  technical 
support  and  frequent  updates— both 
provided  free— software  developers 
everywhere  took  notice.  The  SAS/C 
compiler  is  now  the  market  leader, 
installed  in  hundreds  of  commercial 
firms  and  academic  institutions. 

Test  It.  Compare  It 
FREE  for  30  Days. 

We’re  betting  you’ve  set  the  same 
high  standards.  That’s  why  we’d  like 
to  send  you  the  SAS/C  compiler,  under 


OS  or  CMS,  for  a  free  30- day  evalua¬ 
tion.  We’ll  also  send  you  a  free  copy 
of  a  leading  benchmark  program.  Com¬ 
pare  our  compiler  with  any  other.  Odds 
are,  you’ll  choose  the  SAS/C  compiler. 

Just  mail  the  coupon  below.  Or  call 
your  Software  Sales  Representative  at 
(919)  467-8000. 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 

SAS  Circle  □  Box  8000 
Cary,  NC  27512-8000 
Phone  (919)  467-8000 
Fax  (919)  469-3737 


Using  a  C  version  of  the 
Dhrystone  benchmark,  the 
latest  SAS/C  compiler 
release  produces  the  fastest 
code  among  the  top  3 
mainframe  compilers.  It  even 

Average  Loops  Per  Second 

Mainframe  C  Compilers 

tops  our  own  previous 

SAS/C  3.01 

release  by  35%. 

IBM  C 

4000  5000  6000  7000 

Number  of  Loops 

I’d  like  to  put  the  SAS/C™  compiler  to  the  test  with  a  free  30-day  trial,  and 
my  free  copy  of  the  Dhrystone  benchmark  program.  Give  me  the  details. 

Please  complete,  or  attach  your  business  card. 


Name 

Title 

Company 

Address 

City 

State  ZIP 

Telephone 

CW08AUG88 

Mail  to:  SAS  Institute  Inc.,  Attn:  CC,  SAS  Circle,  Box  8000, 

Cary,  NC,  USA,  27512-8000 
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What  to  Expect 


from  Apple-DEC 


Alliance 


BY  MICHAEL  MILLIKIN 


John  Sculley  and  Ken  Ol¬ 
sen  wowed  audiences 
coast  to  coast  with  the 
dramatic  announcement 
of  a  formal  Apple-Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  alliance  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  But  what  is  emerging  from 
this  coziness  is  likely  to  be  less 
exciting  than  what  was  envi¬ 
sioned  when  the  two  powerful  in¬ 
dustry  leaders  shared  the  spot¬ 
light. 

Nothing  either  .vendor  is 
working  on  producing  will  be  ex¬ 
ceptionally  unique  to  the  VAX- 
Mac  union.  This  is,  crestfallen 
Macintosh  evangelists  aside,  the 
only  sensible  way  to  approach 
the  marketplace  at  this  point  in 
time.  DEC  certainly  would  gain 
nothing  by  excluding  the  domi¬ 
nant  IBM  Personal  Computer 
workstation  platform  from  its 
network  —  or  even  by  treating 
the  PC  as  a  second-class  citizen. 

Nor  would  Apple  find  its  in¬ 
terests  best  served  by  single- 
minded  pursuit  of  a  VAX  connec¬ 
tion  at  the  expense  of  tapping 
into  IBM’s  Systems  Application 
Architecture.  However,  both 
vendors  gain  from  cooperation 
mainly  by  speeding  the  develop¬ 
ment  process. 

Reaction  to  the  relationship 
falls  predictably  along  partisan 
lines.  Mac  fanatics  seem  to  re¬ 
gard  the  alliance  as  a  giant 


Results  of  VAX- 
Mac  union  are 
less  exciting  for 
both  companies 
than  initial 


announcement 
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trary,  Apple  has  been  working 
very  hard  to  increase  its  commu¬ 
nications  and  connectivity  abili¬ 
ties.  DEC  is  currently  the  largest 
major  systems  vendor  substan¬ 
tively  working  to  integrate  the 
Mac  into  the  larger  information 
architecture.  That  proselytizing 
is  good  for  Apple,  but  it  is  also 
good  for  DEC. 

The  alliance  improves  DEC’s 
story  about  personal  computer 
integration.  Back  in  January,  the 
relationship  with  Apple  seemed 
particularly  special.  Since  then, 
however,  DEC  has  also  entered 
into  technology-sharing  agree¬ 
ments  with  other  PC  system  and 
component  vendors  (Compaq 
Computer  Corp.  and  Phoenix 
Technologies  Ltd.,  to  name 
two).  The  Apple  agreement  thus 


thumb  stuck  into  IBM’s  eye.  The  DEC-Apple  alliance  would  sweep 
corporate  desk  tops  clean  of  those  pestilential  PCs,  for  which  neither 
DEC  nor  Apple  has  much  affection. 

DEC  supporters,  for  their  part,  seem  to  view  the  Mac  as  the  next 
most  acceptable  alternative  on  the  desk  top  (following,  of  course,  any 
DEC  product). 

Indeed,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  potential  synergy  between  the  two 
companies  because  of  the  high  penetration  of  Macintoshes  into  DEC 
accounts.  For  both  companies,  however,  the  alliance  is  just  one  as¬ 
pect  of  broader  strategic  plans. 

For  Apple,  the  alliance  does  bestow  the  Mac  with  increased  legiti¬ 
macy  as  a  corporate  machine.  Not  that  the  Mac  had  none;  on  the  con- 


becomes  one  aspect  of  a  broader  plan  by  DEC  to  seamlessly  embrace 
a  variety  of  standard  workstation  platforms  within  its  architecture  as 
proposed  in  the  Network  Application  Support  aspect  of  Decnet 
Phase  V  (Decnet/OSI). 


Millikin  is  vice-president  of  the  Seybold  Office  Computing  Group  in  Boston. 


The  Apple  view 

The  Mac  initially  had  a  difficult  time  gaining  corporate  acceptance 
because  of  its  limited  networking  and  communications  possibilities. 
That  condition  is  being  corrected.  Now,  Apple  says,  the  Mac  should 
be  as  acceptable  a  desk  top  solution  for  a  corporation  as  is  an  IBM  PC. 
Apple’s  efforts  in  integration  are  far  from  DEC-centric,  however. 

Since  the  Apple-DEC  announcement,  Apple  has  acquired  two  ma¬ 
jor  connectivity  companies.  Network  Innovations  Corp.  and  Orion 
Network  Systems,  Inc.  Network  Innovations  is  attractive  primarily 
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for  its  CL/1  server  and  software  that 
gives  Macintoshes  transparent  access  to 
DEC  VMS  databases  through  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  a  client/server  model. 

Then,  also  early  in  June,  Novell,  Inc. 
announced  its  long-expected  support  of 
the  Mac  on  Netware.  The  acquisition  of 
Network  Innovations  and  CL/1  demon¬ 
strates  that  Apple  isn’t  sitting  around 
waiting  for  the  joint  development  with 
DEC  to  answer  connectivity  questions. 
Apple  is  driving  ahead  solidly  on  its  own, 
and  CL/1  will  be  a  major  component  in  Ap¬ 
ple’s  own  connectivity  plans. 

According  to  Apple’s  Sculley,  Network 
Innovations  won’t  focus  solely  on  the  Ap- 
ple-DEC  environment.  The  IBM  host  en¬ 
vironment  is  targeted  next,  and  beyond 
that,  Apple  and  Network  Innovations  will 
produce  CL/1  tool  kits  to  support  DOS 
and  OS/2  workstations  as  well. 

So  the  bottom  line  is  that  although  Ap¬ 
ple  may  have  superior  connectivity  first 
to  the  DEC  environment,  either  through 
its  own  efforts  or  as  a  result  of  the  cooper¬ 
ative  agreement,  Apple  isn’t  relying  on 
that  one  approach;  IBM  connectivity  is 
just  as  important. 


The  DEC  view 

Identified  areas  of  cooperation  between 
Apple  and  DEC  include  the  following: 

•  Mac  access  to  VMS  files. 

•  Distributed  applications  running  on 
both  systems. 

•  Electronic-mail  compatibility. 

•  Document  interchange  via  Digital  Doc¬ 
ument  Interchange  Format  (DDIF). 

•  Sharing  of  print  resources. 

•  Terminal  emulation. 

•  Joint  specification  of  database  stan¬ 
dards. 

•  Network  management  tools. 

•  Electronic  conferencing. 

•  Videotex. 

These  areas  are  also  encompassed  in 
the  scope  of  DEC’S  Network  Application 
Support  services,  which  means  that  what 
is  available  for  the  Macintosh  will  also  be 
available  for  DOS,  OS/2  and  Unix  work¬ 
stations  as  well. 

With  Network  Application  Support, 
DEC  intends  to  provide  users  in  a  mixed 
system  environment  of  VMS,  DEC’S  Ul- 
trix  (Unbc),  Mac,  DOS  and  OS/2  with  the 
ability  to  have  transparent,  dynamic  inte¬ 
gration  of  information  scattered  across 
the  enterprise. 

Network  Application  Support  has 
three  primary  components:  Application 
Access  Services,  Business  Communica¬ 
tions  Services  and  Information/Resource 
Sharing  Services. 

Under  Application  Access  Services, 
DEC  currently  offers  terminal  emulation 
(with  a  promise  to  move  to  Decwindows- 
based  distributed  code  and  a  piece  of  All- 
In- 1  running  on  the  Mac). 

Business  Communications  Services  is 
a  big  area  for  DEC,  with  solutions  prom¬ 
ised  for  electronic  data  interchange 
(ANSI  X.12),  E-mail  (DEC’s  Mailbus), 
electronic  conferencing  and  videotex. 

Information/Resource  Sharing  Ser¬ 
vices  provide  support  for  a  compound 
document  environment  as  well  as  docu¬ 
ment  interchange  through  DEC’s  DDIF, 
publishing  services,  network  printing,  file 
sharing  and  database  access. 

Put  the  two  sets  of  features  —  those  in 
Network  Application  Support  and  those 
in  the  DEC-Apple  alliance  —  together, 
and  you’ll  see  that  they  map  exactly.  In 
other  words,  the  fruit  of  this  union  is  not 
going  to  be  radically  different  than  what 
will  be  available  for  other  platforms. 


Apple  isn 't  relying  on  the  DEC  approach; 
IBM  connectivity  is  just  as  important 


Mac-to-VAX  integration  might  not 
eventually  be  unique  in  terms  of  the  func¬ 
tionality  it  delivers,  but  those  products 
certainly  could  be  out  on  the  market  first. 
All  vendors  are  recognizing  that  the  com¬ 
ing  architectures  will  be  networked  and 
distributed;  for  example,  applications  will 
be  split  between  host  servers  and  work¬ 
stations.  There  is  an  agonizing  amount  of 
development  work  that  has  to  be  done  to 
make  this  happen,  particularly  since  the 
workstation  environment  will  by  and 


large  consist  of  standardized  platforms. 
That  means  development  efforts  across 
multiple  platforms. 

For  all  the  mileage  DEC  squeezed  out 
of  its  “one  company,  one  architecture’’ 
appeal,  that  approach  soon  will  be  rela¬ 
tively  meaningless.  DEC  may  have  a  uni¬ 
form  host/server  systems  platform,  but  it 
certainly  is  not  going  to  have  a  solitary 
workstation  platform. 

Network  Application  Support  is  DEC’s 
concession  to  market  reality.  The  combi¬ 


nations  that  provide  advanced  solutions 
will  be  the  combinations  that  win  bids.  It 
thus  becomes  in  the  vendors’  best  inter¬ 
ests  to  cooperate  as  best  they  can  to 
speed  the  development  process. 

For  example,  with  its  proposed  DDIF, 
DEC  is  going  to  have  a  powerful  market¬ 
ing  weapon.  DDIF  will  eventually  be  able 
to  become  the  foundation  for  compound 
documents  spread  across  a  network  con¬ 
sisting  of  multiple  operating  system  plat¬ 
forms.  In  order  to  tout  this,  however, 
DEC  needs  the  other  platforms  to  support 
DDIF.  Thus,  one  of  the  major  efforts  be¬ 
tween  Apple  and  DEC  will  be  to  provide 
Mac  support  for  DDIF.  Again,  for  both 
vendors,  the  result  is  an  attractive  one. 
The  issue  of  the  alliance  is  not  one  of  ex¬ 
clusivity  —  it  is  one  of  timing.  ■ 


RealCICS 

RealDL/I 


Real 

Productivity 

for  the  PC 

Workstation 


Realia  announces  RealDL/I,  a  fast,  clean  emulation  of  mainframe  DL/I.  It’s  compatible  with  Realia 
COBOL  and  RealCICS,  so  you  can  download  a  CICS  DL/I  application  to  the  PC  or  PS/2  for  development 
and  testing,  then  either  upload  it  or  leave  it  on  the  PC  for  execution. 

No  conversion.  No  retraining.  And  no  outrageous  memory  requirements  —  RealDL/I  itself  needs  only 
130Kb,  plus  about  10Kb  for  your  execution  environment.  With  DOS,  Realia  COBOL,  RealCICS,  and 
RealDL/I  loaded,  you’ll  still  need  only  512Kb. 

With  RealDL/I  you  can  isolate  development  workstations  —  or  take  advantage  of  shared  databases 
and  environments  in  multi-user  mode.  Powerful,  easy-to-use  utilities  allow  real-time  database  query; 
debugging  with  RealDBUG,  Realia’s  source-level  debugger;  DBD  and  PSB  compilation  from  downloaded 
or  user-entered  source;  and  database  unload,  reload,  and  rebuild. 

RealDL/I  comes  with  superb  support,  automatic  upgrades,  and  guaranteed  upward  compatibility  with 
the  fastest,  most  efficient  set  of  COBOL  programming  tools  available  for  the  PC.  (If  you’re  still  using 
Microsoft  COBOL  or  COBOL/2  from  Micro  Focus  or  IBM,  note  that  RealDL/I  supports  them,  too.) 

Ut/kU£ 

10  South  Riverside  Plaza,  Chicago  IL  60606  I  312/346-0642  ■  telex  332979  ■  fax  312/346-4638 

Microsott  and  Micro  Focus  are  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  IBM  Is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 
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COZYING  UP 
TO  DIRECT  SALES 


Apple  and  its 
dealer  network 
face  unexpected 
challenges 


BY  BARBARA  SEHR 

ew  personal  computer 
manufacturers  devote  as 
many  resources  to  the 
care  and  feeding  of  their 
dealer  network  as  does 
Apple.  Long  before  IBM  Person¬ 
al  Computer  clones  began  their 
battle  for  shelf  space  and  the 
hearts  and  pocketbooks  of  con¬ 
sumers,  Apple  had  established  a 
large  network  of  dealers  that 
sold  its  popular  Apple  II  exclu¬ 
sively.  That  network  is  still  very 
much  in  place,  selling  Apple’s 
Macintosh  product  line. 

Today,  however,  Apple  and 
its  dealer  network  face  a  chal¬ 
lenge  that  is  fraught  with  conflict 
for  these  once  bosom  buddies. 
The  present-generation  Macin¬ 
tosh  has  been  targeted  at  corpo¬ 
rate  users  who  demand  aid  and 
comfort  of  a  different  sort. 

Large  corporate  accounts 
want  hand-holding  and  tender 
loving  care  that  often  can  only  be 
accomplished  through  direct 
sales.  Selling  into  MIS  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  Fortune  1,000  can 
be  done  through  a  dealer  or  a  val¬ 
ue-added  reseller.  But  in  com¬ 
peting  with  IBM,  which  perfect¬ 
ed  the  art  form  of  direct  sales, 
Apple  finds  itself  trying  to  sit  at 
two  weddings  with  one  derriere. 

Sensing  a  growing  corporate 
demand  for  the  Macintosh,  Ap¬ 
ple  established  its  National  Ac¬ 
counts  Program  in  1984  to  offer 
“a  direct  interface”  between  the 
manufacturer  and  its  largest  cor¬ 
porate  customers.  Within  a  year. 


Sehr  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in 
Seattle. 


the  National  Accounts  Program 
grew  to  200  customers. 

Michael  Coleman,  coordina¬ 
tor  of  technical  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  at  Aluminum  Compa¬ 
ny  of  America  (Alcoa)  in 
Pittsburgh,  says  his  company, 
with  Macintoshes  representing 
25%  of  its  PCs,  works  directly 
with  Apple  for  sales,  system  de¬ 
livery  and  support.  “There  are 
times  when  we  deal  with  a  local 
computer  store,”  Coleman  says, 
“but  that  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.” 

Apple’s  dealers,  however, 
were  none  too  pleased  with  this 
turnabout.  They  wanted  to  know 
if  this  signaled  a  dramatic  change 
in  Apple’s  philosophy;  that  the 
company  would  now  compete  di¬ 
rectly  with  them.  The  company 
assured  them  that  it  didn’t. 

Instead  of  expanding  the  Na¬ 
tional  Accounts  Program,  the 
company  attempted  to  combine 
the  best  of  both  worlds  by  re¬ 


cently  establishing  the  Account 
Manager  Program,  according  to 
George  Everhart,  director  of 
business  marketing  at  Apple. 

Some  200  other  corporate 
user  sites  have  opted  for  the  Ac¬ 
count  Manager  Program,  in 
which  systems  are  delivered 
through  a  third  party.  The  Apple 
account  manager  is  responsible 
for  setting  up  the  sale  and  acts  as 
a  liaison  between  the  customer 
and  local  dealer.  The  product  it¬ 
self  is  then  delivered  through  ei¬ 
ther  a  local  dealer  or  a  value-add¬ 
ed  reseller. 

A  major  advantage  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  direct  link  it  provides 
to  Apple’s  future  plans.  To  cor¬ 
porate  users  planning  future  sys¬ 
tem  acquisitions,  this  is  a  key  el¬ 
ement  of  the  arrangement,  at 
least  as  important  as  the  volume 
discounts. 

Advance  information  also 
means  Apple  Account  Manager 
Program  participants  serve  as 


beta-test  sites,  a  function  not 
typically  provided  to  small  users, 
who  may  buy  their  systems 
through  the  same  dealer. 

There  is  no  financial  advan¬ 
tage  for  a  customer  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  the  Account  Manager 
Program  or  the  National  Ac¬ 
counts  Program,  Everhart  says. 
The  National  Accounts  Program 
still  exists;  some  accounts  re¬ 
main  reluctant  to  do  business  of 
any  sort  with  a  dealer. 

However,  only  some  75  ac¬ 
counts  remain  in  that  program, 
according  to  Everhart,  and  he 
says  he  does  not  expect  the  num¬ 
ber  to  expand.  In  fact,  he  says, 
some  of  those  customers  have 
requested  participation  in  the 
Account  Manager  Program  — 
especially  those  corporate  cus¬ 
tomers  with  locations  in  remote 
areas.  “They  are  discovering 
that  the  needs  of  the  local  plant 
can  be  better  served  through  a 
local  dealer,”  Everhart  says.  ■ 
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After  proving  radio  waves  could  travel 
short  distances,  Marconi  wondered, 
“What  if...” 

At  Hewlett-Packard,  we  never  stop 
asking,  “What  if...” 


DATABASE  SYSTEMS  S/W 
DEVELOPMENT 

•  SQL 

•  Online  transaction 
processing 

•  High  availability 

•  Extensions  for  CAD/CAM 
and  office  database 


In  1894, 20-year-old 
Guglielmo  Marconi  transmitted 
a  Morse-coded  message  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  two  kilometers  via 
lAhreless  telegraph.  Five  years 
later,  he  tried  using  tall  shore¬ 
line  masts  to  send  a  wireless 
signal  across  the  English  Chan¬ 
nel.  And  succeeded. 

[  Marconi's  enterprising 

ventures  nearly  a  century  ago 
opened  a  new  door  to  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  global  mass  com¬ 
munication.  This  kind  of  vision¬ 
ary  cunosity— the  ability  to 
look  far  beyond  what  rs  toward 
what  could  be— is  a  dnving 
force  at  Hewlett-Packard 
today. 

At  our  Cupertino  site, 
we’re  futher  developing  HP's 
I  revolutionary  RISC  architec- 

;  .  ture,  UNIX* -based  systems 

and  networking  product  lines. 

"  And  we’re  innovating  new 


solutions  to  meet  the  future 
needs  of  an  ever-changing 
marketplace.  If  you  have  the 
skills  and  initiative  to  fortify  our 
leadership  position,  advance 
your  career  in  one  of  the 
following  positions: 

SOFTWARE  DEVELOPMENT 
ENGINEERS 

•  OS  with  kernel  level 
knowledge 

•  File  systems,  commands, 
compilers,  and  standard 
libraries 

•  I/O  subsystem 

•  User  interface/usability 

•  Tmsted  systems/computer 
security 

•  Systems  administration 

•  DARPA,  OSI,  and/or  SNA 
protocols 

•  Networking  architecture, 
protocol  design  performance 
analysis 

•  High  availability 


SOFTWARE  TESTING 

•  Test  strategies,  plans  and 
suites 

•  S/W  quality  assurance 

•  System  level  S/S  testing  and 
integration 

•  OSI,  MAP/TOP,  and  MHS 

MARKETING 

•  Customer  requirements 
analysis 

•  Competitive  analysis 

•  Technical  knowledge  of  OS 
and/or  datacomm 

Join  us  as  we  transform 
possibilities  into  new  realities. 
To  learn  more,  send  your 
resume  to:  Professional  Staff¬ 
ing,  Hewlett-Packard  Company, 
19447  Pmneridge  Avenue,  MS: 
42U4,  Dept  SR- 19,  Cupertino, 
CA  95014,  Hewlett-Packard  is 
an  Equal  Opportunity/ Affirma¬ 
tive  Action  Employer. 

•UNIX  IS  a  Uademack  of  AT&T 


HEWLETT 

PACKARD 


Meet  America's 
100  most  important  users 
of  information  systems 
on  September  12 


. .  .When  the  Computerworld Premier  WO  looks  at  the 
corporations  making  the  smartest  investments  in  technology. 


oull  get  a  revealing  look  at  the  U.S.  corpo¬ 
rations  investing  most  effectively  in  informa¬ 
tion  systems  when  the  Computerworld 
Premier  100,  o  special  magazine,  is  delivered 
with  your  regular  September  1 2  issue  of  Computerworld. 


More  than  simply  assessing  companies  by  total  expendi¬ 
tures,  the  Computerworld  Premier  100  goes  for  beyond 
other  information  systems  ranking  efforts  by  giving  you 
comprehensive  information  based  on  key  criteria: 


•  Total  Investment  in  Installed  Systems 

•  Estimated  MIS  Budget 

•  Company's  Financial  Success 

•  Competitive  Standing  against  Other  Companies 

•  Investment  in  Personnel  and  Training 

•  User  Access  to  Technology 


You  also  get  editorial  profiles  of  the  companies  leading 
their  vertical  industries— banking  and  financial 
services,  industrial  and 
auto  manufacturing, 
transportation, 
insurance. 


retail,  utilities  and  more— in  the  effective  use  of 
information  systems. 


You  con  use  the  Computerworld  Premier  100  to  gouge 
your  own  organization's  use  of  technology  by  noting  your 
competitors'  positioning,  evaluate  your  objectives  for  stra¬ 
tegic  planning  and  purchasing,  and  help  determine  the 
effectiveness  and  accessibility  of  your  system.  You'll  find 
the  Computerworld  Premier  100  to  be  of  immediate— and 
long-term— interest.  So  be  sure  you're  there  when  the  100 
most  important  users  get  together  on  September  1 2. 


And  if  you  market  computer  products  or  services,  you'll 
definitely  want  to  be  in  the  Computerworld  Premier  100. 
Advertise  in  both  the  September  12  issue  of  Computerworld 
and  this  special  magazine— and  get  up  to  40%  savings  on 
your  ad  in  the  Computerworld  Premier  100.  Closing  date 

for  the  Computerworld  Premier  100 
is  August  19.  For  complete  details, 
call  Val  Landi,  Vice  President/ 
Associate  Publisher,  at 
(508)  879-0700  or  your 
Computerworld  sales 
representative. 


An  IDG  Communications  Publication 


Computerworid,  375  Cochituate  Rd.,  Framingham,  MA  01 701 -91 71  (508)  879-0700 


PRODUCT  SPOTLIGHT 


SOFTWARE  FOR  THE 
IBM  MID-RANGE 


JOHN  DYKES 


Resident  users  welcome  a  change  of  pace 


BY  ALAN  RADDING 

The  IBM  mid-range  mar¬ 
ket  —  turf  of  the  Sys¬ 
tem/34,  36  and  38  — 
has  been  a  haven  for  the 
small,  low-profile  soft¬ 
ware  developer.  Few 
famous  names  or  fancy 
marketers  from  other 
places  stopped  here  to 
peddle  their  wares. 
There  were  plenty  of  people  to 
sell  to,  but  it  was  considered 
hard-scrabble  territory,  where 
workhorse  machines  labored  for 
businesses  that  wouldn’t  make 
any  list  magazine  would 

consider  publishing. 


Radding  is  a  Boston-based  author  spe¬ 
cializing  in  business  and  technology. 


Users  span  a  number  of  indus¬ 
tries,  but  what  really  distin¬ 
guishes  this  group  is  size.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Focus  Research 
Systems,  a  market  research  firm 
in  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  two- 
thirds  of  these  organizations  had 
250  employees  or  less. 

What  these  users  were  look¬ 
ing  for  in  the  System/34  and  36, 


Welcome  for 
New  Arrival 

Developers  toast  IBM’s 
openness  and  the  AS/400’s 
ecumenical  interface. 

Page  46. 


for  the  most  part,  was  a  basic 
data  processing  system  for  appli¬ 
cations  such  as  accounting  and 
inventory  control  rather  than  a 
platform  for  the  development  of 
sophisticated  management  in¬ 
formation  systems. 

‘‘They  wanted  an  existing 
package.  They  didn’t  want  a  de¬ 
velopment  platform,”  says  Paul 


Ask  the 
Vendor 

Vendors  answer  questions 
about  creating  401K  reports, 
purging  old  data  and  more. 
Page  44. 


Conte,  senior  technical  editor  of 
‘‘News/3X-400,”  a  Loveland, 
Colo.-based  newsletter. 

Overcoming  obstacles 

While  simplicity  was  a  benefit  to 
users,  it  proved  to  be  a  hindrance 
to  commercial  software  develop¬ 
ment. 

Major  software  vendors,  hin¬ 
dered  by  the  machines’  inability 
to  provide  the  power  necessary 
to  run  sophisticated  applications, 
shied  away  from  writing  for  this 
small,  diverse  group  of  users. 
This  vacuum  created  a  fertile 
ground  for  the  development  of 
an  insular  culture  of  small-scale 
software  developers,  many  of 
whom  were  initially  contracted 
to  develop  custom  software  and 
later  turned  the  results  into 
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ASK  THE  VENDOR 

The  following  questions  were  solicited  from  users 
and  conveyed  to  the  vendors  for  responses. 


Logic  interna¬ 
tional’s  soft¬ 
ware  is  cur¬ 
rently  written 
AHAi'tA  in  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  version  of  RPG-li, 
which  allows  us  to  run  it  on 
an  IBM  System/38.  Will  a 
version  in  RPG-lli  be  re¬ 
leased  in  the  near  future? 

Larry  Middleton 
Masland  Carpet,  Inc. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

LOGIC  INTERNATIONAL, 
INC.:  We  are  planning  to  release 
RPG-III  versions  of  our  applica¬ 
tions  by  the  end  of  this  month. 


When  using  Bancroft’s 
Versatile  Pay  Manage¬ 
ment  System  payroll  soft¬ 
ware,  how  can  we  register 
exempt  employees  so  that 
no  taxes  are  deducted 
from  their  paychecks  but 
the  wages  show  up  on  our 
quarterly  tax  revenue? 

Pam  Cobb 
Excel  Industries,  Inc. 

Phoenix 

BANCROFT  COMPUTER  SYS¬ 
TEMS,  INC.:  In  the  employee 
master  file  maintenance  screen 
D,  for  total  number  of  exemp¬ 
tions  to  claim  for  state  taxes,  en¬ 
ter  99.  This  will  instruct  the  sys¬ 
tem  to  not  deduct  taxes  from  the 
paycheck  but  will  list  the  wages 
on  your  quarterly  tax  revenue. 


We  have  been  running 
New  Generation  Soft¬ 


ware’s  Accounts  Payable 
and  General  Ledger  pack¬ 
ages  since  1983.  Can  we 
purge  some  of  the  old 
data  and  distributions? 

Leo  Dombchewsky 
Mrs.  Paul ’s  Kitchens 
Philadelphia 

NEW  GENERATION  SOFT¬ 
WARE,  INC.:  Within  the  Gener¬ 
al  Ledger  and  Accounts  Payable 
systems,  you  can  purge  posted 
journals  and  distribution  history 
using  a  built-in  menu-based  facil¬ 
ity. 


I  need  to  create  a  report  at 
year’s  end  to  show  the  to¬ 
tal  employee  401 K  deduc¬ 
tions  by  month,  but  our 
payroll  totals  are  rolled 
forward  every  month  and 
every  quarter.  How  can  I 
store  data  in  Michaels, 
Ross  &  Cole’s  mrc-Query 
series  so  that  this  report 
can  be  created? 

Marie  Matys 
Coca-Cola  Bottling  Company 
of  Chicago 
Niles,  III. 

MICHAELS,  ROSS  &  COLE 
LTD.:  Generate  a  summary  file 
with  the  mrc-Query  series  that 
will  store  each  month’s  40 IK  de¬ 
ductions  for  each  employee. 
Then  take  the  generated  code 
and,  with  some  customization, 
make  it  part  of  your  period-close 
process.  This  would  store 
monthly  40 IK  deposits  for  the 
entire  year  and  enable  you  to  re¬ 
port  contributions  to  date.  • 


Users 
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commercial  packages. 

Things  first  changed  when 
the  System/38  came  along.  That 
machine,  introduced  in  1978, 
sported  a  faster,  more  advanced 
architecture,  a  64-bit  address 
and  object-oriented  program¬ 
ming.  It  attracted  some  new 
buyers  who  were  slightly  more 
prosperous  and  considerably 
more  adventurous  than  the  typi¬ 
cal  owner  of  either  the  now-dis¬ 
continued  System/34  or  the 
vastly  popular  System/36. 

If  the  System/38  shifted  the 
software  landscape  for  develop¬ 
ers  and  users,  the  Application 
System/400  has  major  seismic 
potential.  IBM  mid-range  users 
were  catapulted  into  promi¬ 
nence  with  the  June  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  AS/400.  These  us¬ 
ers  now  have  a  product  that  is  at 
the  forefront  of  IBM’s  develop¬ 
ment  strategy  and  the  center  of 
much  interest  from  a  wider 
range  of  software  providers. 

Upbeat  responses 

Users’  initial  reactions  to  the 
AS/400  are  mostly  positive. 
They  express  little  fear  that 
their  systems  —  hardware  and 
software  —  will  be  left  unsup¬ 
ported  as  a  result  of  the  new 
product  line. 

Theodore  Schatzberg,  presi¬ 
dent  of  New  York-based  clothing 
manufacturer  After  Five,  re¬ 
gards  the  AS/400  both  as  a 
means  for  adding  new  applica¬ 
tions  and  as  an  investment  hedge 
against  the  future. 

After  Five,  a  leading  manufac¬ 
turer  of  women’s  evening 
clothes,  is  a  System/36  shop.  It 
is  also  fairly  representative  of 
the  manufacturing  industry,  the 
largest  grouping  of  IBM  mid¬ 
range  installations. 

With  six  terminals,  the 
company  isn’t  ap¬ 
proaching  the  limits  of 
the  System/36,  but  the 
introduction  of  the 
AS/400  has  led  Schatz¬ 
berg  to  consider  an  up¬ 
grade.  He  remembers 
the  lesson  in  economics 
he  received  when  the 
System/36  came  out 
and  the  company’s  Sys¬ 
tem/34  lost  its  value. 

“The  36  will  still  have  some  val¬ 
ue,’’  he  says,  “but  if  we  have  a 
decent  season,  I  might  dump  it 
now.’’ 

Eleven  years  ago,  the  compa¬ 
ny  purchased  a  System/34;  in 
1985,  it  upgraded  to  the  Sys¬ 
tem/36  it  currently  uses.  Like 
most  small  IBM  mid-range  in¬ 
stallations,  the  System/36  at  Af¬ 
ter  Five  is  used  for  administra¬ 
tive  and  financial  DP  operations. 

When  he  is  not  busy  as  presi¬ 
dent,  Schatzberg  is  also  the  com¬ 
pany’s  DP  manager.  With  the 
System/36,  however,  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  to  manage.  Except  for  the 
computer  operators.  After  Five 
has  no  in-house  DP  staff  or  pro¬ 


fessional  computer  expertise. 
The  appeal  of  the  System/36  is 
its  ease  of  use.  “Everything  is 
menu-driven  and  simple  to 
learn,”  Schatzberg  explains. 

A  pioneer  in  the  IBM  mid¬ 
range  market.  After  Five  devel¬ 
oped  its  own  administrative  ap¬ 
plications  with  the  help  of  a 
consultant,  primarily  because 
appropriate  commercial  pack¬ 
ages  weren’t  widely  available. 
Over  the  years.  After  Five  re¬ 
turned  to  the  same  consulting 
company  for  enhancements  such 
as  work-in-progress,  inventory 
control  and  materials  require¬ 
ment  planning  applications.  As 
happened  in  similar  situations. 


the  consultants  now  sell  a  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  system  they  devel¬ 
oped  for  After  Five  as  a  turnkey 
solution.  Schatzberg,  however, 
has  decided  he  would  rather  buy 
finished  solutions  than  partici¬ 
pate  in  development.  Writing 
custom  software  applications  is 
not,  he  says,  the  most  effective 
way  to  go. 

Schatzberg  is,  for  example, 
keeping  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  latest  of¬ 
ferings  in  general 
ledger  software.  “I 
don’t  like  any  of  the 
general  ledger  pack¬ 
ages  I’ve  seen  so 
far,”  he  says,  “but 
eventually  we’ll  find 
something.” 

Nathan  Baden, 
president  of  New 
York-based  Baden 
Manufacturing,  is 
ready  to  jump  to  the  AS/400. 
Long  frustrated  with  the  slow¬ 
ness  of  the  System/36,  Baden 
has  a  list  of  improvements,  such 
as  the  addition  of  communica¬ 
tions  capabilities,  that  he  wants 
to  make  to  his  applications. 

Baden  Manufacturing,  a 
wholesale  office  supply  compa¬ 
ny,  uses  its  System/36  for  daily 
administrative  and  financial 
functions  and  was  attracted  to 
the  machine  because  it  doesn’t 
require  constant  professional  at¬ 
tention.  Six  years  ago,  the  com¬ 
pany,  which  has  50  employees 
and  about  300  accounts,  upgrad¬ 
ed  its  System/34  to  a  36.  Fifteen 
terminals  are  attached  to  the 


machine,  half  of  which  are  used 
for  order  entry. 

Baden  uses  the  computer  pri¬ 
marily  for  order  entry,  accounts 
receivables,  invoicing  and  inven¬ 
tory  control.  The  applications 
for  these  tasks  were  developed 
by  contract  programmers. 

Baden  also  unsuccessfully 
shopped  for  commercial  applica¬ 
tions.  “I  looked  at  commercial 
packages  but  didn’t  like  them. 
They  had  too  many  things  I 
didn’t  want,”  he  explains.  He 
says  he  feels  his  applications 
“are  much  simpler  and  they  do 
what  I  want  to  do,  the  way  I  want 
to  do  it.” 

Even  with  the  applications 


work  he  has  done  over  the  years, 
Baden  still  isn’t  completely  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  system.  “It’s  not 
that  complete.  There  are  a  lot  of 
holes.  There  are  many  more 
things  we  wanted  to  do,  but  the 
machine  is  slow  as  it  is,  so  I 
stopped  putting  on  applica¬ 
tions,”  he  explains. 

But  the  wholesale  office  sup¬ 
ply  industry  is  very  competitive 
and  highly  computerized.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  his  competition’s  use 
of  what  he  describes  as  very  so¬ 
phisticated  systems,  Baden  is 
upgrading  some  of  his  applica¬ 
tions.  “I’m  having  a  programmer 
come  back  and  start  writing 
again.  We’re  going  to  add  new 
features,  like  on-line  order  en¬ 
try,”  he  says. 

In  the  process  of  managing 
his  System/36,  Baden  became  a 
self-taught  computer  authority. 
He  has  been  frustrated  by  what 
he  says  is  the  lack  of  technical 
detail  being  made  available  about 
the  AS/400.  “I  was  concerned 
about  RPG,”  he  says.  “[IBM 
was]  saying  that  RPG  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  under  SAA,  so  I  was  wor¬ 
ried  that  RPG  wouldn’t  be  sup¬ 
ported.  But  now  I  see  that  RPG 
is  a  major  language  on  the 
AS/400.”  Because  RPG  is  avail¬ 
able  on  the  AS/400,  Baden  is 
confident  he  will  be  able  to  move 
his  current  software  over  to  the 
new  system. 

Curious,  but  not  committed 

Like  most  IBM  mid-range  users, 
Marc  Spencer,  manager  of  sys¬ 
tems  and  programming  at 


GENERAL  LEDGER,  ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE, 
PURCHASING,  PAYROLL,  FIXED  ASSETS 

IBM  SYSTEM/36 

APPLICATION  SYSTEM/400 

Proven  software  from  a  proven  software  company  Thousands  of  companies 
use  Para  Research  financial  software  on  IBM  minicomputers.  Screen  design, 
coding  and  documentation  continue  to  out  pace  industry  standards. 

•  Sub-ledger  user-defined 

•  P/Os  match  receipt  and 

GL  number 

inspection 

•  True  multKompany  processing 

•  Query  P/O  status 

•  Consolidating  financials  up 

•  Open  or  blind  purchase  orders 

to  49  companies 

•  Interface  to  Inventory  Control 

•  Strategic  ratios 

•  Calculator-like  decimals 

•  Download  to  Lotus  or  EasyCalc 

•  Magnetic  media  W-2  reporting 

•  12-  or  13-period  processing 

•  Direct  deposits 

•  Trend  report 

•  Automatic  tips  processing 

•  Duplicate  invoice  check 

•  Multiple  check  formats 

•  Vendor  name  search 

•  Labor  distribution  reports 

•  Voucher  distribution  to 

•  Personnel  and  benefits  database 

99  accounts 

•  Current  tax  changes 

•  Multi-funaion  fields 

•  15  depreciation  methods 

•  Cash  or  accrual  option 

•  Luxury  car  depreciation 

•  Reconciliation  reports  to  GL 

•  Single-  or  multi-period 

•  Standard  vouchers 

processing 

•  Unlimited  vendor  budgets 

•  Short  year  handling 

•  Intercompany  payments 

•  Alternative  minimum  tax 

^APara  Research 

85  Eastern  Avenue 

•  Gloucester,  MA  01930 

508-283-3438 

News/3X- 
400’s  Conte 


Favored  system  status 

Although  the  System /38  has  made  strong  gains  since  its  introduction, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  System/36  accounted  for  almost  three 
quarters  of  the  installed  base  for  IBM's  mid-range 


1981*  '82  '83  '84  '85  '86  '87  '88 


*  Figures  were  taken  in  January  and  July  of  each  year 
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SOME  OF  THE  applications  we  have  developed,  like 
our  work  order  program,  outshine  anything  on  the 
market." 

MARC SPENCER 
KNOTT’S  BERRY  FARM 


-Knott’s  Berry  Farm  in  Buena  Park,  Calif., 
has  been  following  the  AS/400  develop¬ 
ments.  The  company  has  not  yet  reached 
the  limits  of  its  System/38,  so  upgrading 
isn’t  a  pressing  issue.  “We’ve  talked 
about  it,  but  we’re  not  doing  anything 
yet,’’ he  says. 

Knott’s  Berry  Farm  is  a  sprawling 
amusement  park  rivaling  its  neighbor  Dis¬ 
neyland.  While  the  company  is  not  a  con¬ 
ventional  retail  establishment,  it  is  typical 
of  a  sophisticated  System/38  shop.  The 
business  is  an  entertainment  enterprise 
encompassing  a  restaurant  and  food  ser¬ 
vice  operation  and  a  retail  operation  along 
with  ticket  sales.  To  run  its  assorted  en¬ 
terprises,  Knott’s  uses  a  System/38  with 
a  mix  of  software  developed  by  in-house 
and  contract  programmers  and  acquired 
from  outside  vendors. 

The  decision  to  add  commercial  pack¬ 
ages  was  the  result  of  acquiring  the  Sys¬ 
tem/38.  Knott’s  bought  the  machine  in 
1982,  upgrading 
:  from  an  IBM  Sys- 
'  tem/3.  For  three 
'  years,  the  compa¬ 
ny  ran  both  sys¬ 
tems. 

“We  didn’t  want 
to  convert  the 
code,”  Spencer  ex- 
i  plains.  “Finally,  we 
ended  up  doing  a 
,  massive  conver¬ 
sion.”  Because  of 
the  difficulty  of 
that  conversion,  Spencer  says,  the  com¬ 
pany  began  searching  for  commercial 
products,  which  are  generally  better  doc¬ 
umented  and  which  a  vendor  will  often 
customize  to  the  conversion. 

Knott’s  uses  commercial  packages 
mainly  for  financial  applications.  The 
company  uses  the  J.  D.  Edwards  &  Co.  ac- 
I  counting  package,  including  general 
ledger  and  accounts  payable. 

'  Spencer  is  also  considering  buying  a 
I  package  to  generate  and  track  season 
i  passes  for  the  park  from  any  of  several 
j  outside  vendors. 

The  company  might  have  shopped  for 
a  commercial  retail  package  except  that, 
in  effect,  it  already  had  one  in  the  food  ser- 
j  vice  program  it  developed  in-house. 

'  “The  food  service  programs  were  the 
I  first  things  we  put  on  the  38.  The  retail 
programs  were  simply  a  clone  of  that,” 

'  with  minimal  changes  required,  Spencer 
I  explains. 

“Some  of  the  applications  we  have  de¬ 
veloped,  like  our  work  order  program, 
outshine  anything  on  the  market,”  Spen¬ 
cer  says.  But  as  the  organization  contem¬ 
plates  switching  to  point-of-sale  terminals 
instead  of  local  cash  registers,  Spencer 
says  it  will  move  toward  purchasing  a 
commercial  product.  “I’ve  looked  at  too 
many  point-of-sale  programs.  I  won’t 
write  one.  There  are  enough  out  there 
that  can  do  the  job,”  he  says. 

Now  that  the  company  has  all  its  appli¬ 
cations  running  off  the  System/38,  Spen¬ 
cer  says  he  doesn’t  anticipate  any  prob¬ 
lem  moving  to  the  AS/400  platform. 

All  grown  up 

At  Beilin  Memorial  Hospital  in  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  the  AS/400  announcement  re¬ 
lieved  some  of  the  pressure  of  planning 
for  the  future. 

According  to  Jim  Wildenberg,  assistant 
vice-president  of  hospital  information  sys- 
I  terns,  system  use  there  has  been  evolving 
toward  a  full  management  information 
system.  The  largest  question  mark  in  that 


long-term  strategy,  he  explains,  was  a 
plan  to  provide  nurses  with  bedside  ac¬ 
cess  to  patient  chart  information. 

That  projected  step  would  require  200 
additional  terminals  and  push  the  hospital 
beyond  the  limits  of  its  System/38. 

“The  AS/400  announcement  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  the  decision  to  go  with  the 
System/38  was  the  right  one.  [The  38] 


has  the  capacity  to  meet  our  needs  for  a 
long  time,”  Wildenberg  says.  He  adds 
that  any  future  move  to  the  AS/400  will 
be  an  easy  one,  with  a  relatively  simple 
conversion.  Basically,  all  he  would  have  to 
do  is  port  the  software  over  and  boot  it  up. 

Beilin  Memorial  maintains  an  active 
MIS  department  with  eight  programmers 
and  a  total  staff  of  20.  The  243-bed  hospi¬ 


tal  currently  maintains  two  System/38s 
—  with  one  used  exclusively  for  testing 
and  program  development  —  and  one 
System/36,  used  mostly  for  shared  word 
processing.  The  hospital  is  automating  its 
line  services  in  a  system  built  around  the 
System/38. 

Much  of  the  hospital’s  software  devel¬ 
opment  has  been  handled  in-house.  Gen¬ 
eral  hospital  management  applications 
were  developed  internally. 

And  some  specialized  clinical  and  lab¬ 
oratory  applications  were  created  by  a 
contract  programmer.  Beilin  Memorial 
did  purchase  a  materials  management 
program  developed  and  sold  by  another 
hospital.  It  also  turned  to  a  commercial 
supplier.  Price  Waterhouse,  for  a 
Continued  on  page  52 
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You  choose 
broadband  or  fiber. 

Well  make  it  perform. 

The  security,  noise  immunity,  long  distance 
and  easy  expandability  of  fiber  optics. 

The  interconnectivity,  capacity,  and  full 
service  capability  of  broadband. 

The  choice  is  yours.  But  either  way, 
Chipcom’s  complete  line  of  connectivity 
devices  will  make  your  Ethernet  LAN 
perform.  With  full  10  Mbps  throughput  and 
100%  CSMA  collision  detection. 

Until  now,  the  real  world  high  perform¬ 
ance,  reliability  and  superior  diagnostics  of 
Chipcom’s  Ethermodem™  family  of  connec¬ 
tivity  products  has  been  available  only  to 
broadband  users. 

Now  we  bring  Chipcom’s  commitment 
to  Ethernet  excellence  to  the  fiber  optic  user 
as  well,  with  our  new  ORnet™  active  star 
fiber  optic  system.  ORnet  is  the  only  family 
of  fiber  optic  couplers  and  transceivers  that 
give  you  tme  10  Mbps  performance,  standard 
redundancy  features,  long  distance  links  and 
extensive  diagnostic  capabilities  to  let  you 
spot  faults  at  a  glance.  And  like  all  Chipcom 
products,  ORnet  is  fully  IEEE  compatible. 

At  Chipcom,  we’re  fully  committed  to 
total  Ethernet  connectivity  and  performance. 
No  matter  what  medium  it’s  mnning  on. 


CHIPCOM 

Quality  products.  For  reliable  networks. 


195  Bear  Hill  Road  Waltham,  MA02I54 
617-890-6844  Telex: 928338  Fax:617-890-6857 

Eihermodem  and  ORnet  are  trademarks  of  the  Chipcom  Corporation. 
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Developers  board  AS/400  bandwagon 


BYBOBCOZZI 


They  say  all  things  come  to  those  who 
wait,  and  for  IBM’s  System/36  and  38 
software  developers,  the  proof  of  that  ex¬ 
pression  seems  to  lie  in  the  Application 
System/400. 

The  AS/400  “provides  a  level  of  com¬ 
patibility  that  the  industry  has  been  look¬ 
ing  for,”  says  Mark  Wasilko,  senior  vice- 


Cozzi  is  editor  of  Midrange,  a  trade  publication  for 
the  IBM  System/36  and  38  and  Application  Sys¬ 
tem/400  communities. 


president  of  marketing  in  the  applications 
products  division  at  Computer  Associates 
International,  Inc. 

Wasilko  is  not  alone  in  his  reaction. 
Many  software  developers  are  applauding 
the  new  machine  and  rushing  to  provide 
support  in  the  form  of  new  packages. 
Some  have  already  converted  existing 
software  to  the  AS/400  environment. 
Others  say  they  will  convert  gradually, 
taking  aim  when  the  first  wave  of  ma¬ 
chines  begin  shipping.  All  seem  to  concur 


in  the  belief  that  customers  will  accept  the 
AS/400. 

One  major  reason  for  this  enthusiasm 
is  the  openness  IBM  exhibited  during  the 
AS/400’s  development  cycle. 

The  new  openness 

“I’d  call  it  IBM’s  version  of  glasnost,” 
says  Jack  Gable,  vice-president  of  tech¬ 
nology  at  software  vendor  American  Soft¬ 
ware,  Inc.  “The  world  appreciates  being 
consulted  in  advance.” 


Gable  points  out  that  IBM’s  willing-' 
ness  to  bring  software  developers  into 
AS/400’s  research  and  development  pro¬ 
cess  stands  in  stark  contrast  with  its  han¬ 
dling  of  other  IBM  mid-range  and  large- 
scale  machines.  In  the  past,  he  says, 
development  work  has  taken  place  behind 
closed  doors,  frustrating  developers  and 
users  alike. 

With  the  AS/400,  IBM  opened  its 
doors  to  both  groups.  The  company’s 
Rochester,  Minn.,  laboratory,  where  the 
AS/400  was  developed,  held  a  “Migration 
Invitational,”  inviting  broad-based  advi¬ 
sory  panels  of  developers  and  users  to  ac¬ 
tively  participate  in  the  machine’s  devel¬ 
opment.  The  program,  which  took  place 
early  in  the  development  cycle,  was  de¬ 
signed  to  give  third-party  software  pro¬ 
viders  a  sense  that  their  input  was  wel¬ 
come. 

The  beauty  of  AS/400  for  developers 
is  that  IBM  has  taken  the  System/38  and 
wrapped  it  in  a  separate  user  interface 
similar  to  the  System/36.  Therefore,  as 

The  AS/400  “provides 
a  level  of  compatibility 
that  the  industry  has 
been  looking  for.” 

MARK  WASILKO 
COMPUTER  ASSOCIATES 
INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 


newer  technologies  become  available,  the 
interface  can  be  replaced  with  little  or  no 
impact  on  existing  users.  If  a  graphical 
“Mac-like”  user  interface  is  provided,  as 
System  Software  Associates,  Inc.’s  Rog¬ 
er  Covey  suggests,  that  interface  can  be 
added  to  the  system  without  affecting  ex¬ 
isting  users. 

Covey  says  he  expects  the  OS/400,  the 
AS/400’s  operating  system,  to  be  en¬ 
hanced  with  windows  and  pull-down 
menus  later  this  year.  About  a  year  after 
that,  he  estimates,  easy-to-use  software 
packages  with  true  what-you-see-is- 
what-you-get  interfaces  will  start  to  ap¬ 
pear. 

Right  now,  most  developers  are  con¬ 
tent  that  the  interface  allows  them  to  con¬ 
currently  support  System/36  applications 
while  also  allowing  those  applications  to 
execute  in  an  AS/400  environment.  Cur¬ 
rent  System/36  and  38  users  will  be  able 
to  use  the  interface  to  simulate  their  sys¬ 
tems  while  slowly  migrating  to  the 
AS/400  environment  through  directly 
mapped  functions. 

There  are  no  emulators  on  the 
AS/400.  Instead,  each  System/36  or  38 
function  directly  maps  to  an  AS/400  func¬ 
tion.  For  example,  the  System/36  $SFGR 
display  interface  is  vastly  different  from 
the  AS/400  interface,  but  rather  than  us¬ 
ing  a  slow-running  interpreter/emulator, 
the  AS/400  converts  the  $SFGR  source 
code  to  the  equivalent  AS/400  display 
source.  The  resulting  source  code  is  com¬ 
piled  as  AS/400  (native)  source. 

To  the  System/36  application  develop¬ 
er,  however,  the  $SFGR  source  is  syntax 
checked  and  diagnosed  with  the  same 
messages  produced  by  the  System/36. 
This  approach  provides  System/36  users 
with  the  same  performance  as  native 
AS/400  users.  Another  reason  the  inter¬ 
face,  a  seemingly  small  line  item  in  the 
AS/400’s  list  of  features,  may  turn  out  to 
be  a  sleeping  giant  is  its  potential 
Continued  on  page  52 


Unretouched  Screen  Images 


Buy  The  One  On  The  Left  And  You'll  Have 
To  Put  It  Where  The  Sun  Don’t  Shine. 


The  monitor  on  the  right, 
however,  can  be  placed  anywhere 
you  like.  Even  in  direct  sunlight.  It's 
the  new  Flat  Technology  Monitor  from 
Zenith  Data  Systems-winner  of  PC 
Magazine's  coveted  "Technical  Excellence  Award"  in  the 
hardware  category  for  1987. 

You  Have  To  See  Zenith  To  Believe  It 

So  clear.  So  precise.  So  lifelike.  It's  the  only  monitor 
with  a  completely  flat  screen.  A  breakthrough  that  has 
redefined  monitor  quality  forever.  Industry  experts  are 
already  convinced.  And  once  you  see  it  in  person,  you'll 
be  a  believer,  too. 

Bigger,  Brighter,  Glare-Free 

Our  Flat  Technology  Monitor  has  an  impressive 
14-  inch  display.  And  even  though  it's  bigger,  it's  50% 
brighter  than  conventional  CRT's  and  it  has  70% 
greater  contrast.  So  you  get  colors  with  greater  depth 
and  definition  that  make  your  reports,  charts  and  graphs 
come  alive  like  never  before. 

The  Flat  Technology  Monitor  is  virtually  glare-free. 
So  you  can  work  longer  without  the  usual  headaches 

©  1988,  Zenith  Data  Systems 


and  eyestrain.  And  that  means  greater  productivity.  But 
to  get  the  whole  picture,  you  have  to  see  it  with  your 
own  eyes. 

Backward  And  Forward  Compatibility 

You  also  get  full  compatibility  with  the  high 
resolution  VGA  Video  generated  by  IBM's  new  PS/2® 
computers.  And  with  Zenith's  Z-449  or  other  VGA-class 
video  cards,  you  can  enjoy  CGA,  MDA,  Hercules  and 
EGA  graphics  as  well. 

Experience  Zenith's  Latest  Technology  Breakthrough 

Obviously,  a  mere  picture  can't  do  justice  to  our 
new  Flat  Technology  Monitor.  It  demands  a  face-to-face 
evaluation.  For  a  hands-on  demonstration,  call  today 
for  the  name  of  your  nearest  authorized  Zenith  Data 
Systems  dealer-the  Flat  Technology  Monitor  is  available 
in  quantities  right  now. 

1-800-553-0305 


fgMini 


data 

systems 


THE  QUALITY  GOES  IN  BEFORE  THE  NAME  GOES  ON* 


Personal  Syslem/2  and  PS/2  are  registered  trademarks  of  IBM  Corp. 
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PRODUCT  SPOTLIGHT 


Accounting  software 


COMPANY 

PRODUCT 

RUNS  ON  IBM  SYSTEM/36,  38 

OR  AS/400 

MODULAR  OR  INTEGRATED 

STANDARD  MODULES 

INCLUDES  A  BUILT-IN  1 

REPORT  WRITER  | 

STANDARD  REPORT 

TYPES  PRODUCED 

OFFERS  USER-DEFINABLE  I 

REPORT  FORMATS  | 

MENU  DRIVEN  | 

ON-LINE  HELP 

CREATES  COMPARATIVE  1 

STATEMENTS  | 

POSTS  RECURRING  1 

TRANSACTIONS  | 

PRODUCES  GRAPHS 

INTERFACES  WITH  EXTERNAL 

SPREADSHEETS/DATABASES 

SPECIAL  FEATURES 

PRICE 

Adroit  Systems 

Management.  Inc. 

(516)  496-S590 

AP 

36, 38, 
AS/400 

Modular 

APi 

Yes 

NP 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

None 

NP 

$5,000  (AP& 

AR>) 

AR 

36, 38, 
AS/400 

Modular 

AP 

Yes 

NP 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

None 

NP 

$5,000  (AP& 

AR) 

GL^ 

36, 38, 
AS/400 

Modular 

AP 

Yes 

NP 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

None 

NP 

$8,000 

American  Software.  Inc. 

(404)  264*5296 

Accounting  Solutions  for 
IBM  System/38 

IR 

AS/400 

Integrated 

GL,  AP,  AR 

Yes 

Financial  reports 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Lotus’  1-2-3 

Multiple  assignment  of 
GL  accounts  per  item 

ID,  extended  3-way 
matching  for  AP 
invoices 

NP 

ASI  Software,  Inc. 

(800)  255-2581 

Applications  Systems 
Complete  Solution 

System/ 

36 

Integrated 

GL,  AR,  AP,  payroll,  job 
cost,  inventory  control, 
invoice,  order  entry 

Yes 

NP 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

NP 

No 

Any  written  in  RPG 

Single-entry  formatting 

NP 

Bancroft  Computer 

Systems,  Inc. 

(318)  397-1377 

Financial  Reporting 
System 

36, 

AS/400 

Modular 

GL 

No 

NA 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Line  graphs 

None 

Unlimited  company 
consolidations.  13-^igit 
account  numbers,  3- 
digit  alphanumeric 
company  numbers 

$2,200/  module 

Accounts  Receivable 

36, 

AS/400 

Modular 

AR 

No 

NA 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

None 

Unlimited  company 
consolidations,  13-digit 
account  numbers,  3- 
digit  alphanumeric 
company  numbers 

$1,950/  module 

Accounts  Payable 

36, 

AS/400 

Modular 

AP 

No 

NA 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

None 

Unlimited  company 
consolidations,  13-digit 
account  numbers.  3- 
digit  alphanumeric 
company  numbers 

$2,000/  module 

ftyroU 

36, 

AS/400 

Modular 

Payroll 

No 

NA 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

None 

Unlimited  company 
consolidations,  13-digit 
account  numbers,  3- 
digit  alphanumeric 
company  numbers 

$2,250/  module 

Versatile  Pay 
Management 

36, 

AS/400 

Modular 

Payroll 

No 

NA 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

None 

Works  in  ail  50  states  in 
one  pay  period,  does 
401Ks,  deduction 
calculations 

$4,000/  module 

BriU  Publishing.  Inc. 

(800)  255-2028 

The  font/  (General 
Ledger 

36 

Modular 

GL 

No 

NA 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

None 

Transaction-driven, 
multicompany  package, 
source  code  included 

$  199/module 

Bpay 

36 

Modular 

AP 

No 

NA 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

None 

Multicompany,  source 
code  included 

$199/moduIe 

ART  System 

36 

Modular 

AR 

No 

NA 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

None 

Multicompany,  open- 
item  package. source 
code  included 

$99/module 

Gary  Brown  Associates, 

Inc. 

(800)422-3267 

(General  Financial 

36 

Integrated 

GL,  AP,  AR,  payroll 

No 

NA 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

None 

On-line  user  manual 

$2.000-$3,500/ 

module 

Fixed  Assets 

36,  38, 
AS/400 

Integrated 

Fixed  assets 

Yes 

Additions,  reports, 
disposal  transfers,  tax 
reports 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

None 

NP 

$2,500-  $7,800 

Business  Computer  Design 
(312)  990-0900 

t 

Business  Computer 
Design  Financial  System 

34,36 

Modular 

GL,  AP.  AR,  payroll 

No 

NA 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

None 

Automatic  payment  and 
check  processing, 
handles  both  hourly  and 
salaried  employees, 
easily  updated  tax  tables 

NP 

Capital  Project 
Management 

36.  38, 
AS/400 

Integrated 

Project  management 

Yes 

Estimated  cost  to 
complete  cost  status, 
budget  variance 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

None 

NP 

$2,500-  $7,800 

CCC  Software,  a  division  of 
the  Computer  Consulting 
Center,  Inc. 

^  (212)564-9088 

Accounts  Payable 

'IR 

AS/400 

Modular 

AP 

Yes 

Standard  accounting 
reports 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

1-2-3 

Multicompany, 

multidepartment, 

multibranch 

$  15,000/total 

General  Ledger 

OQ 

AS/400 

Modular 

GL 

Yes 

Standard  accounting 
reports 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

1-2-3 

Multicompany, 

multidepartment, 

muitibranch 

$  15,000/total 

Accounts  Receivable 

OR 

AS/400 

Modular 

AR 

Yes 

Standard  accounting 
reports 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

1-2-3 

Multicompany, 

multidepartment. 

multibranch 

$  15,000/total 

Chesapeake  Computer 
Solutions,  Inc. 

(703)  687-3170 

Chesapeake  Computer 
Solutions  Accounting 
System 

36, 

AS/400 

Integrated 

GL,  AP,  AR,  payroll,  job 
cost,  property 
management ,  purchase 
orders,  inventory 

No 

NA 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

None 

For  use  in  construction, 

property  management 
and  service  dispatching 
industries 

$2.500-$15.000/ 

total 

CODA,  Inc. 

(603)  647-9600 

IAS 

36,  38, 
AS/400 

Integrated 

GL,  AP.  AR 

Yes 

Trial  balance,  balance 
sheet,  income 
statement,  aging,  daily 
transaction 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

20/20, 1-2-3, 
Microsoft  Excel 

Intercompany, 

multicurrency 

$60,000- 
$300,000/  total 

Computer  Associates 
International,  Inc. 

(516)  227-3300 

Masterpiece  Financial 
Accounting  Software 

36,  38, 
AS/400 

Integrated 

GL,  AP,  AR,  fixed  assets, 
payroll/personnel,  human 
resources 

Yes 

Up  to  30  different 
reports 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

NP 

Master-host 

relationship  file  design, 
smart  link 

$2.500-$40,320 

Communicator  Asystance 
Systems,  Inc. 

(508)  927-8144 

The  CAS  General 
Ledger  &  Financial 
Reporting  System 

36,  38, 
AS/400 

Integrated 

GL,  budgeting,  financial 
reporting,  allocations, 
summarizations, 
consolidations 

Yes 

Financial  reports 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Any 

24-character,  user- 
defined  account 
numbers,  multiple 
budgets/history,  on-site 
training  and  converstion 
support 

$9,750-$16,000/ 

total 

■Accounts  payable  ^Accounts  receivable  General  Ledger 

The  companies  included  in  this  chart  responded  to  a  recent  telephone  survey  conducted  by  Computerworld.  When  a  vendor  is  unable  to  provide  specific  information  about  its 
product,  this  is  designated  NP  (not  provided).  When  a  question  does  not  apply  to  a  vendor’s  product,  this  is  designated  NA  (not  applicable).  Further  product  information  is 
available  from  the  vendors. 
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SOFTWARE  FOR  THE  IBM  MID-RANGE 


PRODUCT  SPOTLIGHT 


COMPANY 

PRODUCT 

RUNS  ON  IBM  SYSTEM/36,  38 

OR  AS/400 

MODULAR  OR  INTEGRATED 

STANDARD  MODULES 

INCLUDES  A  BUILT-IN  I 

REPORT  WRITER  | 

STANDARD  REPORT 

TYPES  PRODUCED 

OFFERS  USER-DEFINABLE  1 

REPORT  FORMATS  | 

1  MENU  DRIVEN  | 

ON-LINE  HELP 

CREATES  COMPARATIVE  I 

STATEMENTS  | 

POSTS  RECURRING  I 

TRANSACTIONS  | 

PRODUCES  GRAPHS 

INTERFACES  WITH  EXTERNAL 

SPREADSHEETS/DATABASES 

SPECIAL  FEATURES 

PRICE 

Communicator  Asystance 
Systems,  Inc. 

(508)  927-8144 

Accounts  Payable  & 
Cash  Disbursement 
System 

36, 38, 
AS/400 

Integrated 

Invoice  vouchering, 
manual/automatic  check 
processing, 

detail/summary  reporting, 
GL  integration, 
governmental  reporting, 
check  reconciliation 

Yes 

Detail  edit, 
transaction;  age 
listings;  liability; 
financial 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

NA 

NA 

No 

NA 

12-character  user- 
defined  vendor 
numbers,  partial 
payments,  on-site 
training,  conversion  sup¬ 
port 

$7.500-$12,000/ 

total 

Accounts  Receivable  & 
Cash  Control  System 

36, 38, 
AS/400 

Integrated 

Credit  collection,  on-line 
cash  posting.  GL 
integration. 

customer/detail  reporting 

Yes 

Detail,  summary, 
customer  analysis 
statements,  invoice/ 
transaction  registers 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

NA 

NA 

No 

NA 

12-character  customer 
number,  on-site 
training,  conversion 
support 

$7,000-$10,000/ 

total 

Computer  Systems 
Consultants,  Inc. 
(301)459-8100 

Nonprofit  Fund 
Accounting  System 

36,  38 
AS/400 

Integrated 

GL,  AP.  AR,  payroll 

No 

NA 

Yes 

Yes 

System/ 
38  only 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

IBM  spreadsheets 
for  the  System/36 
and  38 

Designed  for  non-profit 
organizations,  detailed 
budgeting 

$2.000-$10.000/ 

module 

CTI  Limited,  Inc. 
(214)761-6456 

CTTI  Systems 

AS/400 

Integrated 

GL,  AP.  AR,  fixed  asset, 
fmancial  reporting,  job 
cost,  property  managment, 
revenue  forecasting,  loan 
administration 

Yes 

Financial  reports, 
operating  statements 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

4 

Pie,  bar  charts 
via  personal 
computer 

PC  based 

Uses  relational 
database,  programmed 
in  color 

$120,000/  total 

Daly  &  Wolcott 
(401)823-8400 

Fixed  Assets 

Accounting  System 

36 

Modular 

Fixed  assets 

Yes 

Depreciation  register, 
acquisitions/  schedule 
reports,  schedule 
comparisons 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

NA 

No 

None 

Searches  via 
descriptions,  classifies 
assets,  supports  1986 
tax  reform  format 

$2,500  one-  time 
fee 

Darcor 

(504)888-6297 

Financial  Systems 

36, 

AS/400 

Integrated 

GL,  AP.  AR.  fixed  assets, 
payroll 

No 

NA 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

1-2-3 

Automatic  check  and 
balance  features 
transparent  to  the  user 

$2,800-$3,600/ 

module 

Data  Processing 

Services,  Inc. 

(800)  654-4689 

Fin/36 

36, 

AS/400 

Integrated 

GL,  AP.  AR,  fixed  asset, 
payroll 

Yes 

Financial  reports, 
operating  statements 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

None 

All  modules  come  with 
1-year  warranty  for 
maintenance  &  service, 
toll-free  phone  support 

$3.000-$4,000/ 

module 

Fin/38 

38 

Integrated 

GL,  AP,  AR,  fixed  asset, 
payroll 

Yes 

Financial  reports, 
operating  statements 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

None 

All  modules  come  with 
l-year  warranty  for 
maintenance  &  service, 
toll-free  phone  support 

$6.000-$10,000/ 

module 

Dexel  Systems  Corp. 
(703)448-9400 

Dexel  Accounting 
Systems 

36, 

AS/400 

Integrated 

GL.  AP,  AR,  order  entry, 
inventory  control,  sales 
analysis,  payroll,  purchase 
order 

Yes 

NP 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Barcharts 

PC-based 

Load  feature,  handles 
weights  and  cases, 
interfaces  with  bar 
coding 

$3,000/  module 
or  $6,000 

Dynax  Resources,  Inc. 
(516)484-1144 

Dynax  GL 

OQ 

AS/400 

Modular 

GL 

Yes 

Quarterly/  yearly 
comparisons,  budget 
comparisons, 
recurring  journal  entry 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

None 

Unlimited 

$15,000 

Dynax  AP 

AS/400 

Modular 

AP 

No 

NA 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

None 

NP 

$12,500 

Dynax  AR 

AS/400 

Modular 

AR 

No 

NA 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

None 

NP 

$12,500 

Order  Fulfillment 

AS/400 

Modular 

Order  fulfillment 

No 

NA 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

None 

Parts  substitution 

$7,500 

J.  D.  Edwards  &  Co. 

(303)  773-3732 

J.  D.  Edwards  World 
Systems 

‘la 

AS/400 

Integrated 

GL.  AP,  AR,  payroll, 
personnel,  job  cost, 
subcontracting,  inventory 
management,  purchasing, 
sales  order  processing, 
sales  analysis,  fmancial 
reporting 

Yes 

More  than  200 
standard  reports 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

1-2-3,  Symphony 

Multicurrency,  multiple 
fiscal  periods,  multiple 
languages 

$4,000-$30,000/ 

module 

J.  D.  Edwards  S/36 
Systems 

36 

Integrated 

GL.  AP,  AR,  managment 
reporting,  order 
processing,  sales  analysis, 
payroll,  persormel,  job 
cost,  property  & 
equipment,  partnership 
accounting 

Yes 

More  than  100 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

1-2-3,  Symphony 

Multiple  fiscal  years, 
integrated  budgeting 

$4.000-$14.000/ 

module 

Executive  Technology  Data 
Systems,  Inc. 

(313)553-6665 

Management 

Accounting  System 

36, 

AS/400 

Integrated 

GL,  fmancial  reporting, 
budget  reporting,  1099s, 
trial  balance 

Yes 

Balance  sheet,  income 
statement,  cash  flow, 
schedules,  gross  profit 
analysis,  text  historical 
reports,  budget 
reports 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Any  via  IBM  query 
and  PC  support 
programs 

Multiple  versions  of 
financials  can  be  run 
simultaneously, 
automatic  interface  to 
fmancial  modeling, 
payroll,  depreciation 
systems 

$6, 100/total 

Gamma  Software 
(503)  770-5587 

Gamma  Software 
Financials 

36, 

AS/400 

Integrated 

GL.  AP,  AR.  payroll,  bank 
reconciliation 

Yes 

Financial  statements 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

None 

Multicompany,  12  or  13 
accounting  periods, 
multiple  years 

$13, 000/total 

G.E.M.  Data  Processing  Co. 
(302)  846-9553 

(General  Accounting 

36 

Integrated 

GL.  AP,  AR,  payroll, 
budget 

No 

NA 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

None 

NP 

$13,600/ total 

Global  Software,  Inc. 
(919)872-7800 

Accounting  & 
Distribution  System 

38, 

AS/400 

Modular 

GL,  AP,  AR.  purchasing, 
credit  management,  order 
entry,  billing,  inventory, 
sales  analysis,  cost 
accounting,  fixed  assets 

Yes 

Trial  balance,  cost 
center  summary, 
receivables/payables, 
aged  trial  balance, 
reorder  reports, 
invoices,  checks, 
purchase  orders 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

17  types 
inciting  bar, 
line,  scatter, 
pie, 

segmented 

Any  via  DIF  files 

On-line,  real-time  GL 
reporting,  full  autocash, 
full  pricing  for  order 
entry/  billing 

$10,000- 
$80,000/  module 

HCE  Computer 

Consultants 

(817)498-6350 

HCE  Accounting 

36 

Integrated 

GL,  AP,  AR,  payroll 

No 

Income  statements, 
balance  sheet,  aging 
chart  of  accounts, 
vendor  list,  check 
register,  transaction 
reports,  quarterly 
reports 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

None 

NP 

$2,500 

J.  Hunt  &  Associates 
(612)  646-2254 

J.  H.  A.  Software 

36 

Modular 

GL.  AP.AR,  job  cost, 
payroll 

Yes 

Balance  sheet,  income 
statement,  open 
payables,  open 
receivables,  check 
register 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

NP 

$1,500  (AP,AR), 
$2,500  (GL, 
payroll),  $500 

Oob  cost) 

IBM 

Contact  local  IBM  dealer 

Distribution 

Management 

Accounting  System 

36, 

AS/400 

Modular 

GL,  AP.AR,  billing, 
inventory  control,  sales 
analysis,  purchasing, 
inventory  managment, 
payroll 

No 

NA 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

None 

Multiple  company 
support,  on-line  user 
education,  built-in 
question/answer  data 
base 

$1,900-$9.000/ 

module 

Info  Systems  of  N.C., 

Inc. 

(704)  535-7180 

Info  Systems  Financial 
Package 

36, 

AS/400 

Integrated 

GL.  AP,  AR,  payroll,  fixed 
assets 

No 

NA 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

1-2-3 

1-year  support 

$l,500-$2,500 
(System  36)  or 
$l,500-$4,000 
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OUR  AS/400 
SOFTWARE  IS 
ER  PROGRANIMABLE 


SOFTWARE  THAT 
PERFORMS  TO  YOUR 
CHOREOGRAPHY. 


And  now,  with  the  introduction  of  IBM’s  new  Application 
System/400  series  your  System/36  or/38  software  can  keep 
growing  as  your  hardware  needs  expand.  As  one  of  IBM’s 
Business  Partners,  and  a  participant  in  IBM’s  Early  Support 
Program  (ESP),  J.D.  Edwards  can  deliver  dozens  of  software 
applications  TODAY  for  your  AS/400. 


Software  should  perform  the  way  you  want  it  to,  not 
the  other  way  around.  That’s  why  at  J.D.  Edwards 
we  provide  “^user  programmable^’  software— which 
can  be  modified  by  users  without  the  use  of  pro¬ 
grammers  or  programming  skills. 

This  tremendous  capability  starts  with  development.  In  build¬ 
ing  our  software  we  adhere  to  a  rigid  design  methodology 
that  provides  integration,  consistency  and  flexibility  across  all 
systems.  The  result:  applications  that  users  can  tailor  to  fit, 
as  their  needs  grow,  without  help  from  programmers. 


User  programmable  software.  A  functionally  rich,  broad 
product  line.  And  a  growing  branch  office  support  team 
(currently  10  locations),  all  represent  ongoing  efforts  to  ensure 
that  your  investment  in  J.D.  Edwards  will  be  a  lasting  one. 
For  a  free  brochure  about  our  software  for  the  AS/400,  call 
today  or  write:  J.D.  Edwards  &  Company,  4949  S.  Syracuse 
Street,  Denver,  Colorado  80237. 


800-JDE-9380 

In  Colorado:  303-773-3732 


IDEdwards' 

^  SOFTWARE  THAT  ENDURES 


CROSS  INDUSTRY  APPLICATIONS  VERTICAL  INDUSTRY  APPI JCATIONS 


IBM  AS/400  and  S/3X 

APPLICATION 

SOFTWARE 

AS/400  is  a  trademark  of 
International  Business  Machines 
Corporation. 


General  Business 

General  I^edger 
Financial  Reporting 
Accounts  Payable 
Accounts  Receivable 
Property  Management 


Fixed  Assets 
Equipment  Management 
Payroll/Human  Resources 
Address  Book 
Electronic  Mail 


Distribution 

Inventory  Management 
Purchasing 

Sales  Order  Processing 
Sales  Analysis 


Construction 

Job  Cost  Accounting 
Subcontracting 

Oil  &  Gas 

Joint  Interest  Accounting 
Revenue  Distribution 


Production  Accounting 
Lease  Records 
Oil  &  Gas  Contracts 
Gas  Balancing 
Investor  Services 
AFE  Accounting 


SOFTWARE  FOR  THE  IBM  MID-RANGE 


PRODUCT  SPOTLIGHT 


COMPANY 

PRODUCT 

RUNS  ON  IBM  SYSTEM/36,  38 

OR  AS/400 

MODULAR  OR  INTEGRATED 

STANDARD  MODULES 

INCLUDES  A  BUILT-IN  I 

REPORT  WRITER  | 

STANDARD  REPORT 

TYPES  PRODUCED 

OFFERS  USER-DEFINABLE  1 

REPORT  FORMATS  | 

MENU  DRIVEN  | 

ON-LINE  HELP 

CREATES  COMPARATIVE  1 

STATEMENTS  | 

POSTS  RECURRING  1 

TRANSACTIONS  | 

PRODUCES  GRAPHS 

INTERFACES  WITH  EXTERNAL 

SPREADSHEETS/DATABASES 

SPECIAL  FEATURES 

/ 

111 

u 

et 

a. 

Innovative  Business 

Systems,  Inc. 

(608)  271-2010 

(jeoeral  Ledger, 
Accounts  Payable, 
Accounts  Receivable 

36, 

AS/400 

Integrated 

GL,AP,AR 

Yes 

AR  transactions,  trial 
balance,  aged  trial 
balance,  payable  due 
date  reports,  income 
statements,  balance 
sheet 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

1-2-3 

Up  to  19-digit  account 
number 

$2,500-$3,000/ 

module 

Interactive  Software 

Services,  Inc. 

(800)  288-8550 

Insight  Accounting 
Series 

36, 38 

Integrated 

GL,  AP,  AR,  financial 
modeling,  purchase  order 

Yes 

Transaction  history 
report,  cash 
requirements,  user- 
deflned  dunning 
letters,  standard  cost 
variance 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Histograms, 
pie  charts 

1-2-3 

Currency  conversion, 

multicompany 

consolidation 

$5,000-$16,000 

Kiffl  Computers,  Inc. 

(614)  766-4900 

Accounting 

Management  Solutions 

36, 

AS/400 

Modular 

GL,  AP,  AR,  fixed  assets, 
sales  reporting,  inventory, 
purchasing,  payroll,  cash 
flow  management 

Yes 

Income  statements, 
fmandal  statements, 
vendor  history,  payroll 
tax  report 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

yes 

No 

PC-based 

Data  zoom,  show  &  pick 
features 

$3.000-$7,000/ 

module 

Linton  Shafer  Computer 
Services,  Inc. 
(301)695-5333 

Financial  Reporting 

36 

Modular 

Data  collection,  vendor 
tracking,  1099  reporting 

No 

NA 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

None 

Remote  PC  data  entry, 
interface  with  fixed- 
assets  package 

$3,850/total 

Accounts  livable 

36 

Modular 

AP 

No 

NA 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

None 

NP 

$1, 400/total 

Fixed  Assets  Accounting 

36 

Modular 

Fixed  assets 

No 

NA 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

None 

NP 

$  1,600/total 

Payroll  Accounting 

36 

Modular 

Payroll 

No 

NA 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

None 

Multistate,  multi¬ 
company 

$1, 800/total 

Professional  Time 
Management 

36 

Modular 

Time  management,  AR, 
scheduling 

No 

NA 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

None 

Staff-  and  client- 
scheduled  due  date 
monitoring 

$4, 300/total 

Logic  International,  Inc. 

(404)  843-3282 

Ceneral  Ledger 

36, 38, 
AS/400 

Integrated 

GL 

Yes 

Transaction  register, 
financial  repmts 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

None 

Currency  handling 

$4,000-$9,000/ 

module 

Accounts  Payable 

36, 38, 
AS/400 

Integrated 

AP 

No 

NA 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

None 

Multinational 
department  reports, 
check  control 

$3*000-$8,000/ 

module 

Accounts  Receivable 

36, 38, 
AS/400 

Integrated 

AR 

No 

NA 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

None 

Multinational 
defartment  reports, 
ch^k  control 

$3,000-$8.500/ 

module 

Maddenco,  Inc. 

(812)  425-1513 

(jeneral  Ledger 

36,38 

Modular 

GL 

Yes 

Financial  statements 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

None 

Recurring  entry, 
automatic  reversing 
entry 

$2,500/  module 

Payroll 

36,38 

Modular 

Payroll 

Yes 

Cash  requirements 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

None 

401Ks 

$2,500/  module 

Accounts  Payable 

36,38 

Modular 

AP 

Yes 

Aging  reports,  check 
registrar 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

None 

Multiple  terms 

$2,500/  module 

Accounts  Receivable 

36, 38 

Modular 

AR 

Yes 

Aging  reports,  check 
registrar 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

None 

Multiple  terms 

$2,500/  module 

MAPICS 11 

36, 38, 
AS/400 

Modular 

GL,  AP,  AR,  fixed  assets, 
financial  ratios,  budget 
preparation,  invoicing, 
payroll 

Yes 

Balance  sheet, 
flnandal  statements, 
registers  and  journals 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

None 

Multicompany,  built-in 
audits  and  controls, 
applications  tailored  by 
user 

$2,330-$4,220 

System/36  CMAS 

36 

Modular 

GL,  AP.  cross-application 
support,  job  cost,  payroll 
la^r  costing,  revenue 
accounting,  committed 
cost,  cost  history 

No 

NA 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

RC  EDL/Executive 
Datalink  5798-RR2 

Supports  up  to  99 
companies 

$12,085- 

$20,130 

New  (jeneration 

Software,  Inc. 

(916)  920-2200 

Finance/38 

AS/400 

Integrated 

GL,  AP,  AR,  payroll,  fixed 
assets 

Yes 

Financial  statements, 
transaction  listings, 
budget  reports,  master 
lists,  aged  payables/ 
receivables, 
goverrunent.  labor  and 
management  reports 
in  payroll 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

1-2-3 

Integrated  report 
writing  systems,  on-line 
consolidation  across 
companies,  outside 
system  interfaces  and 
documentation 

NP 

Nexus  Computer  Systems, 

Inc. 

(803)  271-3076 

NexGL 

36 

Modular 

GL 

Yes 

Corporate  trial 
balance,  detail  recap, 
income  statements 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

None 

(ximbined  reports 

$850/module 

Nex  Pay 

36 

Modular 

Payroll 

Yes 

NP 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

None 

NP 

$850/module 

NexAP 

36 

Modular 

AP 

Yes 

NP 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

None 

NP 

$850/module 

Nex  01 

36 

Modular 

AR 

Yes 

NP 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

None 

NP 

$850/module 

Pansophic  Systems,  Inc. 

(800)  323-7335 

PM/38 

38, 

AS/400 

Integrated 

GL,  AR,  AP,  payroll, 
human  resources 

Yes 

GL  report 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Bar  charts, 
spreadsheets 

All 

Multicurrency 
consolidations  and 
translations,  AP 
purchasing  matching  on¬ 
line  financial  analysis 
workbench 

$15,000- 
$35,000/  total 

Para  Research 
(508)  283-3438 

(general  Ledger 

36 

Modular 

GL 

Yes 

Strategic  ratios, 
company/  division 
statements,  trend 
reports,  trial  balance, 
flnandal  statements 

Yes 

yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

1-2-3,  Easy  Calc 

Multifunction  fields, 
consolidates  up  to  49 
companies,  12  or  13 
period  processing 

NP 

Fixed  Assets 

System 

36 

Modular 

Fixed  assets 

No 

NA 

NP 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

None 

Reports  depreciation 
status,  gain/loss  on 
retirement,  2-year 
depreciation  projection 

NP 

Accounts  Payable 

36 

Modular 

AP 

Yes 

Vendor/  duplicate 
invoice,  vendor 
history,  lost  discount, 
voucher  distribution 
report 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

None 

Multifunction  fields, 
unlimited  budgets, 
intercompany  payments 

NP 

Accounts  Receivable 

36 

Modular 

AR 

Yes 

Dunning  notices  on 
demand,  delinquency 
reporting,  unapplied 
payment  summary, 
detail  by  customer 

NP 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

None 

Customer  search, 
payment  reversals, 
statements  on  demand 

NP 

Payroll 

36 

Modular 

Payroll 

No 

NA 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

None 

Magnetic  W-2 
reporting,  lax  deferred 
deductions,  local  tables 
user  defined 

NP 

Prentice  HalJ  Profesaional 

Software 
(800)  241-3306 

Financial  Reporting 

36 

Modular 

GL 

No 

NA 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

1-2-3 

Automatic  journal 
entries,  prior 
period/future  period 
transactions,  multiple 
levels  of  consolidation 

$5,000 

50 
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There  IS  a  better  way 

TO  MANAGE  CICS:  CICS  MANAGER. 


CICS  MANAGER  Version  2  is  the  better 
way,  the  new  approach  to  CICS  management. 
An  approach  that  helps  you  avoid  CICS  crises 
and  meet  growing  service  level  demands 
24-hours  a  day,  7-days  a  week. 

The  push  to  100%  availability. 

CICS  MANAGER  gives  you  the  tools  you  need 
to  achieve  optimum  availability  and  response 
time.  Users  have  found  that  CICS  MANAGER 
lets  them  maximize  CICS  performance, 
achieving  greater  than  99%  availability  with 
sub-second  response  time.  CICS  MANAGER 
operates  outside  of  CICS,  so  it  is  not  affected 
by  CICS  performance  problems.  And  your  time 
is  spent  managing  CICS  -  rather  than  reacting 
to  crises. 

More  than  a  monitor.  It's  a  manager. 

CICS  MANAGER  lets  you  actively  manage 
CICS  performance: 

•  Warning  screens  alert  you  to  impending 
problems. 

•  Informational  data  helps  you  find  the  cause. 

•  Extensive  Action  services  let  you  execute 
effective  solutions. 


You  can  tune  multiple,  even  remote,  CICS 
regions  from  a  single  terminal.  Switching  across 
regions,  machines  and  data  centers  is  as  simple 
as  changing  the  name  of  the  CICS  region  on 
your  screen.  Even  novice  users  can  identify  and 
solve  problems  within  a  single  session. 

CICS  MANAGER  puts  you  in  control. 

With  detailed  on-line  monitoring.  Instant  replay 
of  recent  data  for  system  tuning.  A  unique 
Performance  Reporting  Language  that  lets  you 
design  historical  reports  for  efficient  planning. 
And  CICS  MANAGER  works  in  concert  with 
other  Boole  &  Babbage  performance  tools,  so 
you  can  get  the  most  from  your  entire  system. 

See  how  it  can  work  for  you. 

For  a  free  demonstration  of  CICS  MANAGER, 
call  Chris  Walker  today.  In  California:  800- 
624-5566.  Outside  California:  800-822-6653. 


Booled 

Babbage^^ro 

International  sales  and  support  provided  through  The  European 
Software  Company  and  a  worldwide  distribution  network. 


SOFTWARE  FOR  THE  IBM  MID-RANGE 


PRODUCT  SPOTLIGHT 


COMPANY 

PRODUCT 

RUNS  ON  IBM  SYSTEM/36,  38 

OR  AS/400 

MODULAR  OR  INTEGRATED 

STANDARD  MODULES 

INCLUDES  A  BUILT-IN  I 

REPORT  WRITER  1 

STANDARD  REPORT 

TYPES  PRODUCED 

OFFERS  USER-DEFINABLE  1 

REPORT  FORMATS  | 

MENU  DRIVEN  | 

ON-LINE  HELP 

CREATES  COMPARATIVE  1 

STATEMENTS  | 

POSTS  RECURRING  1 

TRANSACTIONS  | 

PRODUCES  GRAPHS 

INTERFACES  WITH  EXTERNAL 

SPREADSHEETS/DATABASES 

SPECIAL  FEATURES 

PRICE 

Rand  Systems  Corp. 

(313)  855-6877 

Job  Costing  &  Full 
Accounting 

36. 38 

Modular 

Payroll,  purchasing,  AP, 
job  cost 

No 

NA 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

NA 

Presents  costs  on 
unlimited  subassemblies 

$35,000/  total 

Software  2000 
(800)  525-0490 

Financial  Management 
2000 

As’/400 

Integrated 

GL,  AR.  AP,  fbced  assets 

Yes 

Querycalc,  analytical 
reports 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Bar  (in  AP 
only) 

1-2-3,  interactive 
spreadsheets 

39-position  chart  of 
accoimt  numbers, 
multicurrency 
processing,  each 
application  has  own 
report  writer 

NP 

Software  Review  Corp. 

(717)  846-0247 

SRCBS 

36,  38, 
AS/400 

Integrated 

GL,  AP.  AR,  order 
entry/invoice,  inventory 

No 

NA 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

1-2-3,  Dbase  III 

On-line  query 

NP 

Star  Software  Systems, 

Inc. 

(512)821-6922 

Automated 

Management  System 

36 

Integrated 

GL.  AP,  AR,  payroll,  job 
cost,  fixed  assets,  tenant 
accounting 

No 

NA 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

1-2-3,  Dbase  III 

NP 

$6,900-$24,000 

Sysgen,  Inc. 

(919)  361-1914 

The  38/ Accountant  & 
Human  Resource 
Manager 

OQ 

AS/400 

Integrated 

GL.  AP.  AR,  purchase 
order,  fixed  assets,  payroll, 
personnel 

Yes 

Variable  list,  Flexlist, 
Sequel,  Report  Writer 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Ratio  analysis 

NP 

Native  RPG  III,  user- 
defined  menu/navigatKH] 
structure,  data 
sensitivity 

$12,000- 
$25,000/  module 

System  Software 

Associates,  Inc. 
312-641-2900 

BPCS 

36,  38, 
AS/400 

Integrated 

GL.  AP,  AR,  payroll,  cost 
accounting,  currency 
translation,  multicurrency, 
business  modeling 

Yes 

GL,  AP,  AR,  payroll, 
cost  accounting, 
currency  translation, 
multicurrency, 
business  modeling 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Bar  charts 

None 

Multicurrency  invoice 
processing,  integrated 
currency  translation 

$3,000-$30,000 

Xerox  Computer  Services 
(213)306-4000 

Xerox  Business 
Management 

Syslem/38,  Xerox 
Business  Management 

AS/400 

Modular, 

integrated 

GL,  AR,  AP,  flexible 
budgeting,  financial 
modeling,  payroll, 
personnel 

Yes 

Personal  reports; 
standard  transaction, 
balance  reports;  arith¬ 
metic.  statistical  calcu¬ 
lations 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Histograms 

PC-resident 

spreadsheets 

Foreign  currency 
conversions,  capital 
project  tracking,  full 
corporate  consolidation 

$95,000  total 

Users 
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marketing/fmancial  analysis  pro¬ 
gram  built  around  the  govern¬ 
ment  reimbursement  codes  for 
diagnostic-related  groups,  a  ma¬ 
jor  feature  of  third-party  reim¬ 
bursement  for  hospitals. 

In  addition  to  hospital  man¬ 
agement,  the  production-mode 
System/38  is  used  for  clinical  ap¬ 
plications  such  as  pharmacy,  or¬ 
der  entry,  in-house  laboratory 
and  surgery  and  nurse  schedul¬ 
ing. 

Modern  methods 

WWOR-TV  in  Secaucus,  N.J.,  is 
typical  of  the  newer  IBM  mid¬ 
range  users.  While  early  users  of 
IBM’s  mid-range  machines  often 
wrote  their  own  software  be¬ 
cause  they  couldn’t  find  appro¬ 
priate  commercial  packages, 
WWOR  relies  strictly  on  off-the- 
shelf  applications. 

Under  its  previous  owner, 
WWOR’s  data  processing  was 
handled  by  its  parent  company’s 
DP  department.  Under  its  new 
owner,  MCA  Broadcasting,  Inc., 
WWOR  suddenly  had  to  handle 
its  own  data  processing  on  a  Sys¬ 
tem/38,  according  to  George 
Grippo,  the  station’s  manager  of 
information  systems. 

To  get  running  quickly,  the 
station  purchased  several  com¬ 
mercial  software  packages,  in¬ 
cluding  payroll,  general  ledger, 
accounts  payable  and  financial 
reporting.  Next  year,  the  station 
intends  to  add  a  purchasing  sys¬ 
tem. 

WWOR  and  Grippo  prefer 
commercial  packages.  “I’m  com¬ 
fortable  with  RPG,  but  we  do 
very  little  programming,’’  says 


Grippo,  a  television  industry 
professional  with  PC  expertise 
and  some  familiarity  with  the 
System/36. 

Grippo  may  modify  some  re¬ 
ports  but  leaves  everything  else 
intact.  He  has  found  the  com¬ 
mercial  products  to  be  extreme¬ 
ly  easy  to  master.  “I  put  up  all 
the  software  myself,  so  that 
shows  you  how  hard  it  is,’’ 
Grippo  quips. 

WWOR  is  slated  to  become 
the  hub  of  a  group  of  television 


stations  being  acquired  by  MCA. 
When  that  happens,  Grippo  ex¬ 
pects  the  station’s  DP  depart¬ 
ment  to  expand  to  serve  its  sis¬ 
ter  stations.  At  that  time, 
WWOR  will  look  closely  at  the 
AS/400.  He  says  he  expects  no 
problem  transferring  his  applica¬ 
tions. 

IBM  is  presenting  the 
AS/400  as  the  natural  evolution 
of  the  System/36  and  38,  but  for 


most  users  it  represents  a  giant 
leap  in  computer  sophistication. 

As  a  leading  element  in  IBM’s 
grand  Systems  Application  Ar¬ 
chitecture  design,  the  new  ma¬ 
chine  puts  the  AS/400  user  in 
the  forefront  of  a  major  comput¬ 
er  industry  development. 

Welcomes  applications 

Despite  the  advanced  techno¬ 
logical  innovation  that  IBM  has 
put  into  the  AS/400,  System/36 
and  38  users’  primary  interest  is 


that  the  AS/400  easily  accepts 
their  existing  applications.  De¬ 
velopers  may  be  eager  to  take 
advantage  of  the  AS/400’s  extra 
features,  but  to  System/36  and 
38  users,  who  represent  the  pri¬ 
mary  market  for  the  new  ma¬ 
chine,  those  advanced  features 
would  hold  no  attraction  if  using 
them  meant  writing  off  the  large 
body  of  existing  System/36  and 
38  applications.  • 


AS/400 
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ability  to  clone  other  systems. 
Right  now,  IBM  is  only  using  the 
interface  to  clone  its  System/36 
and  38  environments. 

However,  if  IBM  could  man¬ 
age  to  simulate  those  environ¬ 
ments,  there  may  be  little  to 
keep  it  from  simulating  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.,  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  and  Honeywell  Bull, 
Inc.  environments. 

The  broad  range  of  processor 
sizes  offered  by  the  AS/400  is 
also  important  to  software  de¬ 
velopers.  According  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Software’s  Gable,  this  range 
“makes  for  a  much  simpler  busi¬ 
ness  decision  and  strengthens  an 
area  that  has  been  weak  for  IBM 
and  strong  for  DEC.  ’  ’ 

Praductivity  a  banus 

Another  attraction  for  develop¬ 
ers  is  the  programming  produc¬ 
tivity  that  the  AS/400  offers. 
The  System/38  has  been  her¬ 
alded  as  being  a  productive  pro¬ 
grammer  tool. 

The  AS/400,  which  contains 
more  than  1.6  million  lines  of 
System/38  operating  system 
code,  is  at  least  109  times  more 
productive  than  the  mainframe 
environment  and  possibly  30% 
to  90%  more  productive  than 
the  System/38.  The  AS/400 
provides  the  ability  to  extend 
that  ratio  even  further  through 
the  use  of  the  program  resolu¬ 
tion  monitor  (PRM). 

The  PRM,  the  only  real  com¬ 
piler  on  the  AS/400,  supports 
the  Machine  Interface  (MI)  lan¬ 
guage,  an  AS/400  version  of  as¬ 
sembler  more  similar  to  PL/I 
than  to  traditional  assembler  and 


allows  compiler  developers  to 
build  their  compilers  without  the 
need  to  know  the  underlying  ma¬ 
chine.  For  example,  the  MOVE 
operation  in  RPG,  Cobol  and  oth¬ 
er  languages  will  map  to  the 
same  MI  instruction. 

This  commonality  means  that 
the  AS/400  will,  of  all  IBM  ma¬ 
chines,  most  likely  be  the  most 
prolific  in  programming  lan¬ 
guages.  RPG,  the  traditional  lan¬ 
guage  of  choice  for  System/34, 
36  and  38  users,  will  probably 
remain  the  language  of  choice 
for  the  AS/400  for  now.  Howev¬ 
er,  the  current  release  also  sup¬ 
ports  Cobol  74  and  85,  RPG-II 
and  III,  RPG/400,  Pascal,  SQL, 
Control  Language,  OCL,  Basic 
andPL/I. 

Mave  fram  mainframes 

System/36  and  38  software  de¬ 
velopers  are  not  the  only  poten¬ 
tial  suppliers  for  the  newly  ex¬ 
panded  IBM  mid-range  market. 
The  availability  of  Cobol  85  will 
permit  the  porting  of  traditional 
mainframe-only  applications  to 
the  AS/400.  This  will  also  pro¬ 
vide  smaller  companies  with 
more  software  power. 

Whether  the  mainframe  soft¬ 
ware  vendors  will  leap  at  the  op¬ 
portunity  is  debatable.  None  of 
their  few  forays  into  this  market 
have  been  notably  successful, 
but  System  Software’s  Covey 
maintains  that  these  vendors  will 
have  no  choice  but  to  move  ag¬ 
gressively  to  support  the 
AS/400. 

“Within  one  year,  it  will  be 
obvious  to  even  the  most  die¬ 
hard  mainframe  advocates  that 
their  companies  cannot  continue 
to  prosper  without  a  significant 
presence  in  the  AS/400  mar¬ 
ket.’’  • 


Money  matters 

Accounting  packages  led  the  way  in  a  survey  of  software  me  at 
18,000  System/34,  36  and  38  sites 


Accounts  receivable 
Accounts  payable 
General  ledger 
Payroll 
Inventory 
Office  automation 
Manufacturing 
Order  processing 
Report  generator 
Communications 
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The  dynamics  of  prototyping 

Err  on  the  side  of  over-management  and  you  have  a  high-leverage  tool  at  your  disposal 


BY  MARK  TEAGAN 
and  LIZ  YOUNG 


Prototyping  is  not  a  dirty 
word.  Yet  negative  ste¬ 
reotypes,  unrealistic 
expectations  and  fears 
of  iosing  project  control 
have  given  it  a  bad 
name. 

Even  those  who  say 
they  understand  it  of¬ 
ten  underuse  or  misuse 
prototyping.  With  no  clear  re¬ 
quirements  definition,  the  pro¬ 
ject’s  real  objective  eventually 
gets  lost.  This  lack  of  discipline 
results  in  an  expensive  and  te¬ 
dious  prototyping  process  in 
which  the  prototype  itself  be¬ 
comes  the  goal. 

But  prototyping  can  be  a  via¬ 
ble  productivity  tool  when  man¬ 
aged  like  any  other  aspect  of  ap¬ 
plications  development. 


From  start  to  finish 

Prototyping  should  be  treated  as 
a  discrete  activity  with  a  defined 
beginning  and  end.  Further, 
each  phase  within  an  application 
development  effort  can  be  han¬ 
dled  as  a  project. 

It  doesn’t  matter  how  many 
phases  there  are  or  what  they 
are  called.  It  matters  only  that 
the  software  developers  and  end 
users  agree  —  up  front  —  what 
the  phases  are,  when  each  will 
begin  and  end  and  what  delivera¬ 
bles  will  be  produced.  Whether  it 
is  part  of  the  conventional  sys¬ 
tem  development  life  cycle  or  an 
entirely  different  life  cycle,  pro¬ 
totyping  should  be  considered  a 
project. 

Keane,  Inc.’s  Productivity 
Management  is  one  manage- 


Teagan  is  marketing  manager  for 
Keane.  Inc.,  a  national  application  soft¬ 
ware  company  headquartered  in  Bos¬ 
ton  and  specializing  in  project  manage¬ 
ment,  technical  skills  and  database 
expertise.  Young  is  manager  of  Keane’s 
management  consulting  group. 


ment  approach  and  the  subject  of 
the  book.  Productivity  Manage¬ 
ment  in  the  Development  of 
Computer  Applications,  Pren¬ 
tice-Hall,  1985. 

Under  Productivity  Manage¬ 
ment,  users  can  apply  the  follow¬ 
ing  six  principles  to  projects,  in 
both  individual  development 
phases  and  for  the  entire  devel¬ 
opment  effort: 

•  Define  the  job  in  detail  —  both 
in  terms  of  what  work  must  be 


•  Establish  system  acceptance 
criteria  so  that  acceptance  is  a 
gradual  process  rather  than  a 
one-time  event  at  the  end. 

Define  the  job  in  detail 

People  in  the  field  agree  that 
prototyping  is  inappropriate  for 
batch  applications  and  those  that 
are  highly  algorithmic.  They  dis¬ 
agree,  especially  regarding  low- 
structure  applications,  about 
what  other  types  of  applications 


application  and  using  the  con¬ 
ventional  systems  development 
life  cycle  on  the  rest. 

Defining  the  job  in  detail 
means  agreeing  on  which  one  of 
two  basic  kinds  of  prototypes 
will  be  built: 

•  Throwaways  help  users  and 
project  developers  define  sys¬ 
tems  requirements.  These  usu¬ 
ally  become  part  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  systems  development  life 
cycle,  replacing  written  docu¬ 
ments  with  operating  models. 

•  Prototypes  ultimately  become 
the  final  system  or  part  of  it. 
These  are  normally  built  with  ad¬ 
vanced  tools  and  can  require  a 
life  cycle  that  differs  significantly 
from  the  conventional  one 

If  you  agree  on  a  throwaway 
prototype,  users  and  developers 
must  also  concur  on  when  the 
prototype  phase  will  end,  how  it 
will  integrate  into  the  next  phase 
of  the  systems  development  life 
cycle  and  precisely  what  level  of 
detail  will  be  delivered. 

That  is,  they  must  “bound” 
it.  And  to  ensure  that  prototyp¬ 
ing  doesn’t  get  out  of  control,  us¬ 
ers  and  developers  should  also 
agree  on  when  walk-throughs 
will  occur  and  on  the  number  of 
iterations  to  be  delivered. 

If  the  prototype  is  to  be  one 
that  will  either  evolve  into  the  fi¬ 
nal  system  or  become  part  of  it, 
you  must  agree  on  what  develop¬ 
ment  methodology  you  will  use 
and  ensure  that  both  users  and 
developers  understand  what  is  to 
be  delivered  at  the  end  of  each 
phase. 

Prototyping  a  job  in  detail 
goes  a  long  way  toward  allaying 
user  concerns.  Take,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  systems  implementation 
plans  of  a  large  Eastern  bank.  A 
new  system  was  to  replace  one 
whose  subsystem  generated  85 
different  reports. 

Because  this  output  repre¬ 
sented  a  security  blanket  to  its 
users,  they  wanted  all  85  reports 
incorporated  into  the  new 
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done  and  what  products  must  be 
delivered. 

•  Get  the  right  people  involved. 
Include  the  appropriate  users, 
particularly  during  planning. 

•  Estimate  time  and  costs.  De¬ 
velop  a  detailed  estimate  of  each 
phase  of  the  development  pro¬ 
cess  before  undertaking  that 
phase.  Do  not  estimate  what  you 
do  not  know;  explicitly  address 
all  assumptions. 

•  Use  the  80-hour  rule  to  break 
the  job  down  into  tasks  that  re¬ 
quire  no  more  than  80  hours  to 
complete.  Ensure  that  each  task 
results  in  a  tangible  product. 

•  Establish  a  formal  procedure 
for  changes  and  ensure  that  all 
parties  agree  to  it  in  advance. 


RENE  ZAMIC 

make  good  prototyping  candi¬ 
dates. 

The  answer  is:  It  depends.  It 
depends  on  things  like  the  status 
of  your  database  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  tools  you  have  available. 
If,  for  example,  you  are  develop¬ 
ing  a  low-structure  application 
like  an  ad  hoc  inquiry  system  and 
you  have  no  database  in  place, 
prototyping  is  probably  inappro¬ 
priate  since  developing  a  usable 
database  will  constitute  a  good 
portion  of  the  effort. 

If,  however,  you  have  a  good 
database  in  place,  prototyping 
may  be  the  best  way  to  deter¬ 
mine  end-user  access. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  rule 
against  prototyping  part  of  an 


•  Fears  of  losing  project  control 
•  How  to  get  end  users  committed  enough 
•  The  80-hour  rule 
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Healthy  shortcut 

Detecting  errors  at  their  point  of  origin,  rather  than  during  testing, 
simplifies  correction 


Prototyping 


Traditional 

design 


Design 


ign  p>  Code  j^>  Compile  Test 


system  —  even  though  the  ana¬ 
lysts  estimated  it  would  take  12 
man-years  to  do  so. 

The  analysts  estimated  that 
they  could  cut  this  effort  in  half 
using  a  relational  database  man¬ 
agement  system  with  an  on-line 
query  facility  and  still  provide  us¬ 
ers  with  all  the  information  con¬ 
tained  in  the  85  reports.  The  us¬ 
ers  remained  skeptical. 

Keeping  fears  at  bay 

The  developers  used  prototyp¬ 
ing  to  address  users’  fears.  Rela¬ 
tional  databases  were  loaded,  ac¬ 
tual  queries  were  handled  on  the 
prototype  system  and  users  got 
the  dramatic  proof  they  needed 
that  this  approach  would,  in  fact. 


meet  their  information  needs. 

Perhaps  the  most  important 
aspect  of  getting  the  right  people 
involved  is  gaining  the  visible 
support  of  a  key  management 
person. 

Needing  to  be  well  versed  in 
office  politics,  this  manager  must 
understand  whose  jobs  will  be  af¬ 
fected  —  and  how  —  by  new 
system  implementation.  The 
manager  must  have  the  author¬ 
ity  to  make  the  necessary  deci¬ 
sions  and  the  influence  to  resolve 
user  differences  that  invariably 
arise. 

If  such  issues  are  resolved, 
prototyping  can  be  a  highly  ef¬ 
fective  tool  for  involving  the  us¬ 
ers,  far  superior  to  the  use  of 


written  documents. 

The  system  developers  and 
users  can  function  as  a  team  to 
create  the  best  possible  system. 
This  kind  of  give-and-take  be¬ 
tween  knowledgeable  develop¬ 
ers  and  involved  users  ensures 
realistic  expectations  from  both 
factions. 

Given  the  stereotype  that 
prototyping  involves  little  more 
than  playing  with  screen  for¬ 
mats,  it  is  easy  to  underestimate 
the  time  users  must  devote  to 
analysis. 

Users’  involvement  in  the 
early  stages  will  be  frequent,  and 
they  will  have  to  make  decisions 
on  which  further  iterations  are 
based. 

To  avoid  long  turnaround 
times  and  the  unavailability  of 
decision  makers,  system  devel¬ 
opers  must  evaluate  users  on 
their  inclination  and  ability  to 
participate  in  an  intensive  pro¬ 
cess.  Developers  need  to  im¬ 
press  upon  users  the  importance 
of  such  involvement. 

For  example,  at  a  large  manu¬ 
facturer,  a  development  team 
used  prototyping  to  raise  user 
expectations.  The  users  had  be¬ 
come  convinced,  after  several 
failed  attempts,  that  a  multifaci¬ 
lity  labor  scheduling  system 
could  not  be  automated  because 
of  many  seemingly  conflicting 
needs. 


A  user  team  was  composed  of 
members  from  key  areas  in  the 
company  and  charged  with  de¬ 
veloping  screen  layouts  that 
would  meet  the  needs  of  all  the 
firm’s  plants  and  operational  ar¬ 
eas. 

Using  a  screen  generator/ 
code  generator  tool,  the  team, 
with  the  guidance  of  the  develop¬ 
ers,  discovered  that  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  many  needs  could  be  accom¬ 
modated  in  three  screens.  When 


the  result  was  shown  to  end  us¬ 
ers  at  the  plants,  they  too  be¬ 
came  enthusiastic. 

Estimate  time  and  costs 

As  each  phase  is  completed, 
enough  knowledge  about  the 
next  phase  becomes  available  so 
that  it  can  be  broken  down  into 
80-hour  tasks. 

Since  each  of  these  tasks  can 
be  translated  into  an  accurate  es¬ 
timate,  the  entire  next  phase 
can  be  estimated  accurately.  In 
addition,  the  estimate  for  the  en¬ 


tire  project  can  be  refined  and 
updated. 

Because  prototyping  is  com¬ 
paratively  new,  it  can  be  difficult 
to  define  and  estimate  as  a  first 
phase.  It  is  best  to  agree  to  a 
quick  “broad”  prototype  that 
then  becomes  a  baseline  against 
which  an  estimate  for  the  first 
phase  can  then  be  made.  This  is 
in  perfect  keeping  with  the  no¬ 
tion  that  prototyping  works  best 
when  the  initial  model  is  devel¬ 


oped  quickly  and  then  updated 
frequently. 

Prototyping  does  not  elimi¬ 
nate  the  need  to  evaluate  the  un¬ 
certainties  and  intangibles  that 
occur  in  any  project  environ¬ 
ment. 

As  long  as  this  uncertainty  is 
explicitly  addressed,  proto¬ 
typing  will  normally  be  a  more 
effective  tool  than  the  alterna¬ 
tive  in  reducing  the  uncertainty 
in  controllable  segments. 

But  risk  factors  such  as  large 
project  size,  complexity  of  the 


A  COMMON  FEAR  about  prototyping  is 
that  it  too  easily  becomes  a  license  to 
violate  standards.  Addressing 
assumptions  in  writing  provides  a  mechanism  for 
preventing  this  problem. 


ACCEP1ABLE 


For  some  VAX- 
cluster  users,  good  old 
“vanilla-like”  mass 
storage  is  an  acceptable 
solution.  But  those 
users  with  a  taste  for 
optimum  performance  must 
have  the  freedom  to  choose. 

Which  is  precisely  the  case  with  Emulex’s 
SMDI  (SMD-Interconnect)  subsystems. 
SMDI  lets  you  expand  storage  capacity 


for  all  your 
VAXes... even 
VAXcluster. 

SMDI  works  with 
the  HSC50/70  so 
that  fast,  high- 
capacity  industry 
standard  SMD-E 
drives  appear  as  RA 
drives  to  the  host.  It’s  multiple  gigabytes  of 
storage  in  space-saving  packaging. 
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Prototyping  remains  underused 

because  of  concerns  about  controlling  it, 
and  these  concerns  arise  largely  because 
it  has  often  not  been  managed. 


technology  and  the  application, 
volatility  of  requirements  and  so 
forth  can  be  reduced  by  explicitly 
addressing  assumptions  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

There  are  two  types  of  as¬ 
sumptions:  process  assumptions 
—  who  is  to  do  what,  when  and 
with  what  resources  —  and 
product  assumptions  —  what  is 
to  be  delivered  and  what  is  not  to 
be  delivered. 

While  one  goal  of  prototyping 
is  to  minimize  the  amount  of  pa¬ 
per  involved,  assumptions 
should  be  in  writing  and  signed 
off.  When  the  assumptions  are 
not  in  writing,  the  project  man¬ 
ager  often  finds  it  difficult  to  con¬ 
vince  management  that  a  prob¬ 
lem,  such  as  longer  than 
expected  turnaround  times,  has 
to  be  corrected  or  that  an  adjust¬ 
ment  needs  to  be  made  to  the  es¬ 
timate. 

A  common  fear  about  proto¬ 
typing  is  that  it  too  easily  be¬ 
comes  a  license  to  violate  stan¬ 
dards.  Addressing  assumptions 
in  writing  provides  a  mechanism 
for  preventing  this  problem. 

Use  the  80-hour  rule 

While  many  tasks  will  take  fewer 
than  80  hours  to  complete,  it  is 
critical  that  none  take  more.  At 
no  time  should  more  than  80 
hours  pass  without  work  being 
formally  monitored. 


This  approach,  along  with  ex¬ 
plicitly  addressing  all  assump¬ 
tions,  helps  redress  the  realistic 
fears  that  many  project  manag¬ 
ers  have  about  prototyping’s 
getting  out  of  control. 

The  80-hour  rule  provides 
the  project  manager  an  overview 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  proto¬ 
typing  effort.  It  is  used  not  only 
in  scheduling  and  estimating  but 
also  in  assigning  work,  tracking 
progress  and  facilitating  user 
communications. 

By  imposing  many  and  fre¬ 
quent  deadlines  from  the  very 
beginning,  project  drifting  can  be 
avoided.  Finally,  effective  use  of 
the  80-hour  rule  virtually  guar¬ 
antees  that  the  other  principles 
of  Productivity  Management  are 
implemented. 

Changing  procedure 

While  accommodating  change  is 
part  of  prototyping’s  strength,  it 
can  also  cause  some  project  man¬ 
agers  to  fear  loss  of  control.  This 
fear,  often  legitimate,  can  be  ad¬ 
dressed  by  controlling  change 
during  the  implementation  of 
prototyped  projects,  just  as  it  is 
during  the  system  development 
life  cycle. 

All  change  requests  should  be 
submitted  in  writing.  Each 
should  then  be  evaluated  by  a 
designated  person  who  conducts 
a  cost/benefit  analysis. 


Because  analysis  itself  can  be 
expensive,  its  costs  should  be  al¬ 
located  to  a  change  budget  that 
is  agreed  to  and  established  be¬ 
fore  the  project  starts.  No 
change  is  implemented  unless  it 
is  approved  in  writing. 

The  spirit  of  such  change  con¬ 
trol  should  also  be  observed  dur¬ 
ing  prototyping.  If,  for  example, 
the  end  user  wants  to  alter  the 
number  of  iterations,  and  this 
number  was  previously  agreed 
on,  then  the  changes  should  be 
submitted  and  approved  in  writ¬ 
ing.  Their  costs  should  be  allo¬ 
cated  in  a  way  explicitly  defined 
up  front,  perhaps  in  the  written 
assumptions  mentioned  previ¬ 
ously. 

Establish  written  criteria 

System  acceptance  criteria 
should  be  established  before  cod¬ 
ing  begins.  This  has  often  been 
difficult  with  the  conventional 
system  development  life  cycle 
because  users  have  understand¬ 
ably  had  trouble  assimilating  the 
precise  ramifications  of  require¬ 


ments  and  design  documents. 

Prototyping  does  much  to 
remedy  this  problem.  By  seeing 
screen  layouts,  system  flow  and 
file  structures  at  the  start,  users 
can  more  readily  visualize  what 
they  will  get. 

Since  each  phase  is  also  a  pro¬ 
ject,  Productivity  Management 
advocates  that  acceptance  crite¬ 
ria  be  established  for  each  phase 
before  it  is  undertaken.  This  is 
most  difficult  for  requirements 
definition,  whether  prototyped 
or  done  conventionally. 

Again,  build  a  quick  “broad” 
prototype  that  becomes  the 
baseline  against  which  the 
schedules  and  estimates  men¬ 
tioned  earlier  can  be  developed. 
It  also  serves  as  the  yardstick  by 
which  users  and  system  develop¬ 
ers  establish  system  acceptance 
criteria. 

For  example,  at  a  Fortune 
500  manufacturing  company,  us¬ 
ers  found  it  so  difficult  to  formu¬ 
late  acceptance  criteria  that  they 
tried  to  get  the  system  analysts 
to  write  the  criteria  for  drive. 


The  analysts  wisely  chose  to  de¬ 
fine  the  job  in  detail  by  prototyp¬ 
ing  on-line  capabilities  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  system. 

This  not  only  enabled  end  us¬ 
ers  to  visualize  the  flow  and  dy¬ 
namics  of  the  transactions  but 
also  provided  a  vehicle  for  devel¬ 
oping  acceptance  criteria. 

In  fact,  screen  prints,  filled 
out  with  user-provided  data,  be¬ 
came  a  deliverable  product  of  the 
prototyping  phase  and  a  major 
input  for  the  unit  test  phase. 

Management  beware 

Applying  a  formal  project  man¬ 
agement  approach  to  prototyp¬ 
ing  may  appear  to  defeat  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  underused 
productivity  tool.  But  prototyp¬ 
ing  remains  underused  because 
of  concerns  about  controlling  it, 
and  these  concerns  arise  largely 
because  it  has  often  not  been 
managed. 

Particularly  for  project  teams 
using  prototyping  the  first  time, 
it  is  best  to  err  on  the  side  of 
overmanagement. 

In  addition,  strong  manage¬ 
ment  need  not  be  incompatible 
with  the  unstructured,  give-and- 
take  nature  of  the  prototyping 
sessions  between  users  and  sys¬ 
tem  developers.  The  role  of  proj¬ 
ect  management  is  simply  to  as¬ 
sure  these  sessions  are  part  of  a 
productive  process.  • 
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Copy  O'f 


While  sharing  success  is  admirable, 
sharing  COMPUTERWORLD  is  not. 

Because  when  a  magazine  is  meant  to  be  pored  over 
and  referred  to,  it’s  meant  to  be  kept  close  at  hand. 

The  solution? 

Your  own  subscription. 

You  can  have  a  personal  subscription  to 
COMPUTERWORLD.  All  yours.  Every  week. 

It  will  give  you  a  complete  rundown  of  everything 
that’s  happening  in  the  computing  arena  —  a  macro 
package  at  a  micro  price.  You’ll  stay  on  top  of  the 
news  and  nuances  of  the  industry.  And  the  praises 
and  problems  of  its  products. 

In  fact,  with  COMPUTERWORLD  in  your  hand, 
you’ll  have  the  best  possible  grip  on  your  field. 


12  issues  of 

COMPUTERWORLD  FOCUS  free. 

Order  your  own  subscription  to  COMPUTER- 
WORLD  today.  You’ll  get  51  information-packed 
issues.  Plus  12  bonus  issues  of  COMPUTER- 
WORLD  FOCUS  —  absolutely  FREE.  So  in  addition 
to  getting  the  weekly  news  of  the  computer  commu¬ 
nity,  you’ll  get  an  in-depth  exploration  of  its  most 
timely  topics.  Topics  that  include  communications, 
data  security,  networking,  PCs  and  more. 

Plus  you’ll  get  our  special  Spotlight  section. 

Featuring  detailed  head-to-head  comparisons  of  the 
industry’s  latest  products. 

So  call  now.  (Or  use  the  order  form  bound  into 
this  issue.)  And  get  your  own  subscription.  Because 
the  people  who  share  success  aren’t  the  ones 
sharing  COMPUTERWORLD. 
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MANAGEMENT 


TAKING 

CHARGE 

James  Connolly 

Let’s  get 
together,  now 

Systems  inte¬ 
gration  is  one  of 
those  buzz¬ 
words  gaining 
strength  as 
computer  ven¬ 
dors  talk  more 
about  offering  “solutions”  —  a 
term  that  will  not  be  used  for 
the  remainder  of  this  article  — 
rather  than  products  and  as 
MIS  managers  cast  new  roles  for 
themselves. 

More  and  more  MIS  manag¬ 
ers  are  stepping  back  to  get  a 
broader  view  of  their  compa¬ 
nies’  information  needs.  Very  of¬ 
ten,  what  they  see  is  a  need  to 
tie  together  a  variety  of  systems, 
not  just  in  the  physical  sense 
through  networks  but  in  an  orga¬ 
nizational  way  with  an  eye  on 
how  information  flows  from  per¬ 
son  to  person  and  department 
to  department. 

It  is  clear  that  MIS  execu¬ 
tives  recognize  the  value  of  a  uni¬ 
fied  information  management 
and  systems  approach  —  be  it  a 
centralized  or  decentralized 
strategy.  Ask  MIS  managers 
about  their  greatest  concerns 
and  they  will  usually  cite  chal¬ 
lenges  such  as  multiplatform 
databases,  connectivity  and  get¬ 
ting  people  to  talk  with  each 
other. 

Of  course,  they  also  cite  the 
problem  of  doing  more  work 
with  tight  budgets,  but  that  is  a 
challenge  faced  by  every  type  of 
manager. 

The  spirit  is  willing,  as  illus¬ 
trated  by  MIS  managers’  orien¬ 
tation  toward  integration,  but 
something  is  missing.  That 
something  may  be  the  technol¬ 
ogy,  or  at  least  the  computer 
vendors’  reluctance  to  use  their 
technology  to  best  serve  their 

Continued  on  page  60 


Study:  Crash  hangover 
keeps  turnover  low 


BY  JAMES  CONNOLLY 

CW  STAFF 


NEW  YORK  —  The  turnover 
rate  for  MIS  staff  has  dropped  to 
a  five-year  low,  in  part  because 
of  prospective  job  hunters  being 
wary  of  leaving  the  security  of 
their  current  jobs  during  eco¬ 
nomic  turmoil. 

Survey  results  released  last 
week  by  compensation  specialist 
Edward  Perlin  Associates,  Inc. 
showed  that  average  annual  pro¬ 
fessional  staff  turnover  this  year 
is  down  to  14.5%  from  17%  in 
1987.  Perlin  officials  drew  a  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  turnover 
rate  and  economic  problems 
stemming  from  the  Oct.  19  stock 
market  crash. 

“One  of  the  reasons  we  saw 
turnover  slowing  down  a  bit  may 
be  what  happened  in  October. 
People  may  be  reluctant  to  leave 
their  jobs  at  this  point,”  Perlin 
staff  member  Peter  Tamblyn 
said. 

Tamblyn  also  cited  an  emerg¬ 
ing  trend  toward  smaller  profes¬ 
sional  MIS  staffs,  with  compa¬ 
nies  trying  to  accomplish  more 


work  with  fewer  people.  He  said 
professional  MIS  staffs  now  av¬ 
erage  600  people,  compared 
with  650  a  year  ago,  and  he 
translated  that  reduction  to  an¬ 
nual  savings  of  $2  million  for 
each  company. 

Few  firings 

“Staff  reductions  were  achieved 
primarily  through  attrition  and 
hiring  freezes.  We  know  of  very 
few  instances  of  outright  layoffs 
and  firings,  but  we  do  know  that 
when  an  employee  leaves,  the 
position  may  stay  vacant  for 
longer  than  normal,”  Tamblyn 
said. 

Perlin,  which  surveyed  47 
New  York-area  companies, 
found  demand  slowing  for  MIS 
staff  but  strong  for  telecom¬ 
munications  specialists. 

The  researchers  cited  aver¬ 
age  base  pay  increases  of  14% 
for  telecommunications  special¬ 
ists  and  6.1%  for  other  MIS  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Starting  pay  for  entry-level 
computer-science  graduates  re¬ 
mained  steady  at  about 
$26,000. 


_ Data  View 

Leased  employee  levels  vary 

Contractors  account  for  up  to  25%  of  total  MIS  staffs  among 
25  Fortune  100  companies  surveyed 


NUMBER  OF  RESPONDENTS 


Percent  of  total  systems  staff 
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Melting  pot  MIS 

Diversity  is  the  rule  at  conglomerate  Emhart 


BY  STANLEY  GIBSON 

CW  STAFF 


Decentralized  and  diverse. 
These  are  perhaps  the  best 
words  to  describe  Emhart  Corp. 
And  the  adjectives  apply  equally 
well  to  the  global  conglomer¬ 
ate’s  data  processing  operations. 

By  acquiring  and  divesting 
numerous  firms,  the  Hartford, 
Conn.-based  $2.5  billion  compa¬ 
ny  has  come  to  possess,  as  David 
Dandro,  vice-president  of  infor¬ 
mation  systems,  puts  it,  an  “ex¬ 
tremely  diverse  multivendor  en¬ 
vironment.”  Dandro’s  challenge 
lies  in  managing  the  data  pro¬ 
cessed  on  equipment  that  bears 
the  label  of  virtually  every  com¬ 
puter  vendor.  Dandro’s  ap¬ 
proach:  “I  don’t  really  care 
about  the  hardware  platform.  I 
care  what  the  data  is.” 

The  variety  of  merchandise 
turned  out  by  Emhart’s  some 
150  units  might  best  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  everything  you  might 
use  in  the  course  of  a  day  but 
probably  overlook.  It  includes 
plumbing  fixtures,  golf  club 
shafts,  glue,  door  locks  and  shoe 
materials. 

But  should  you  be  buying  a 
house,  you  might  learn  of  your 
future  dwelling  from  an  Emhart- 
owned  multiple-listing  service. 
Two  Emhart  subsidiaries.  Plan¬ 
ning  Research  Corp.  and  Ad¬ 
vanced  Technology,  Inc.,  are 
federal  computing  systems  inte¬ 
grators. 

Many  of  Emhart’s  brand 
names,  such  as  True  Temper 
and  Price  Pfister,  are  more  wide¬ 
ly  recognized  than  Emhart’s 
own.  “It’s  difficult  to  talk  about 
Emhart  as  an  entity,  and  we  rec¬ 
ognize  that  and  appreciate  it,” 
Dandro  says. 

To  each,  its  own 

Emhart  units  are  computerized 
with  varying  degrees  of  sophisti¬ 
cation.  Rather  than  impose  a 
top-down  approach  on  all  subsid¬ 
iaries  and  divisions,  Dandro  al¬ 
lows  each  unit  to  focus  on  its  par- 


PROFILE 


David  Dandro 


•  Position:  Vice-president  of  in- 

•  formation  systems,  Emhart  Corp. 

•  Minion:  To  guide  integration 

I  of  Emhart’s  varied  systems  in  di- 
'  verse  business  units. 

ticular  needs.  Some  units, 
particularly  those  with  large 
computer-aided  design  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  needs,  have  leading- 
edge  systems.  Others  simply 
rely  on  service  bureaus.  * 

Dandro  sizes  up  the  sophisti¬ 
cation  of  the  various  local  man¬ 
agements  to  determine  how  ad¬ 
vanced  their  computer  systems 
can  be.  In  some  instances,  there 
are  sophisticated  people  at  small 
Emhart  companies;  in  other 
cases,  there  aren’t.  “We  don’t 
want  to  stuff  technology  down 
people’s  throats,”  Dandro  says. 

In  this  regard,  Dandro’s  ap¬ 
proach  is  not  unlike  that  of  Em¬ 
hart’s  own  toward  its  merchan¬ 
dise.  A  case  in  point:  Responding 
to  local  consumer  preferences, 
Emhart  sells  rounded  garden 
shovels  in  the  U.S.  and  square 
ones  in  Ireland. 

Although  units  may  express 
individuality  in  the  systems  they 
use,  they  must  clear  any  major 
purchases  through  Dandro’s  of¬ 
fice,  where  the  MIS  director’s 
role  is  to  provide  planning  lead¬ 
ership  and  oversight  to  all  Em¬ 
hart  companies.  Because  Dandro 
reports  to  the  firm’s  chief  finan- 
Continued  on  page  60 


MANAGEMENT  BRIEFS 

Apollo  taken  closer  to  divestiture 


There  goes  another  MIS  project 
spinning  off  into  the  outside  cor¬ 
porate  world,  although  nobody 
should  be  surprised  by  this  one. 
UAL  Corp.,  parent  company  of 
United  Airlines,  moved  a  step 
closer  to  divesting  its  Apollo 
reservation  business  recently 
when  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  approved  a 


planned  sale. 

UAL  said  it  expects  the  sale  of 
50%  of  its  Apollo  interest  to  five 
other  airlines  for  $500  million  to 
close  soon.  Under  the  deal  an¬ 
nounced  in  May  [CW,  May  9], 
UAL’s  Covia  Corp.  subsidiary 
will  own  50%  of  Apollo,  while 
Alitalia  Airlines,  British  Airways, 
KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines, 


Swissair  and  USAir  will  jointly 
own  the  other  half. 

Maybe  there’s  another  Roger 
Rabbit  out  there.  Animation 
jumped  into  the  public  view  this 
summer  with  the  release  of  Who 
Framed  Roger  Rabbit,  and  now 
the  National  Computer 
Graphics  Association 


(NCGA)  wants  the  public  to 
know  how  computer  graphics  is 
emerging  as  a  practical  tool  for 
entertainment,  business  and  sci¬ 
ence.  In  connection  with  that, 
the  NCGA  is  accepting  entries  in 
its  International  Computer  Ani¬ 
mation  Competition. 

The  NCGA  also  announced  its 
elected  officers  for  1988  and 
1989,  with  consultant  Carl  Ma- 
chover  of  Machover  Asso¬ 
ciates  named  president-elect 


beginning  Oct.  1  and  president 
effective  Oct.  1,  1989.  Joel  N. 
Orr,  president  of  Orr  Asso¬ 
ciates,  takes  office  as  NCGA 
president  Oct.  1.  Inge  Hutzel, 
president  of  Computer  Graph¬ 
ics  Consulting  Group,  was 
elected  NCGA  vice-president. 
There  will  be  a  runoff  election 
for  the  post  of  NCGA  secretary 
between  Gail  Amott  Carr  of 
Unisys  Corp.  and  Ileana  Cos- 
tea  of  California  State  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Northridge. 
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What 

should  everj 
company 

demand  from  a 
computer  system? 


Growth. 


Introducing  the  IBM  Application  System/400. 

When  your  business  is  small,  you  can  buy  an  IBM®  Application  System/400J''  and  it  will  be  just 
the  right  size. 

Later  on,  you’ll  still  be  smiling. 

That’s  because  as  your  company  grows,  your  Application  System/400  can  grow  right  along 
with  you.  And  the  investments  you  made  at  first-in  software,  training,  and  peripherals- will  still  be 
working  for  you. 

That’s  what  the  IBM  Application  System/400  is  all  al3out.  It  comes  from  IBM’s  leadership  with 
over  a  quarter  million  mid-size  computer  systems  in  place,  and  it  does  what  growing  companies  have 
told  us  they  want. 

It  lets  you  grow  into  what  you  need,  without  outgrowing  what  you’ve  paid  for. 

Today;  Solutions  for  your  business,  from  the  leader  in  business  solutions. 

Never  before  has  a  mid-size  computer  system  been  introduced  with  so  much  proven  software 


©  1988  IBM  Corporation  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Application  System/400  and  AS/400  are  trademarks  of  IBM  Corp 


ready  lo  go.  Thousands  of  programs  that  run  on  IBM’s  System/36  and  /38  can  run  on  the  IBM 
Application  System/400. 

Even  better,  any  program  you  start  with,  you  can  stay  with.  No  matter  how  big  your  Application 
System/400  gets,  your  software  w  ill  always  work. 

Tomorrow:  Protection  for  your  investment  as  your  business  grows. 

Most  models  of  the  IBM  Application  Systeni/400  come  rack-mounted  like  a  stereo  system. 
Components  slide  in  and  out,  so  you  can  upgrade  right  on  tlie  spot.  You’re  not  locked  into  any 
particular  setu[).  Your  system’s  only  as  big  as  you  need,  and  making  it  bigger  is  easy. 

What’s  more,  the  Application  System/400  comes  with  a  state-of-the-art  education  system,  plus 
customer  support  that’s  unmatched  in  the  industry. 

For  a  free  brochure,  or  to  arrange  for  a  detailed  discussion  about  the  Application  System/400, 
call  1-800-IBM-2468,  ext.  82.  _ 


The  Bigger  Picture 
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Melting  pot 
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cial  officer,  getting  a  good  bang  for  a  buck 
is  always  an  important  consideration. 

Since  Emhart  is  an  aggregate  of  small 
to  medium-size  companies,  the  computer 
systems  used  by  these  firms  tend  to  be 
small  to  medium-size  as  well.  Dandro  rat¬ 
tles  off  a  list  of  Emhart’s  vendors:  IBM, 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  Unisys  Corp. 
(both  Burroughs-  and  Sperry-type  sys¬ 
tems),  NCR  Corp.  and  Honeywell,  Inc.,  to 
name  a  few. 

Emhart’s  only  IBM  mainframe  is  a 
3984  Model  Q,  running  MVS  at  the  cor¬ 
porate  data  center  in  McLean,  Va.  The 
mainframe  handles  corporate  record¬ 


keeping  but  also  serves  as  a  time-sharing 
host  for  outside  clients. 

The  computers  that  support  Emhart’s 
Hartford  corporate  headquarters  typify 
the  firm’s  attitude  toward  information 
systems;  that  is,  to  have  enough  to  in¬ 
crease  productivity  but  not  more  than  is 
needed.  The  offices  are  served  by  a  clus¬ 
ter  of  three  DEC  VAXs.  An  Ethernet  lo¬ 
cal-area  network  connects  125  terminals 
and  60  to  70  personal  computers  to  the 
host  cluster. 

Within  reason 

Dandro  says  he  tries  to  spot  places  in 
which  investments  in  MIS  can  be  made 
but  says  he  is  wary  of  getting  carried 
away.  A  few  years  ago,  to  speed  financial 
reporting,  Dandro  sent  word  to  all  units 


worldwide  to  a  buy  an  IBM  or  compatible 
PC  to  file  monthly  financial  results. 

“The  biggest  challenge  was  to  get  peo¬ 
ple  to  use  the  PC,”  Dandro  says.  But  once 
they  did,  users  began  manipulating  data 
and  turning  their  financial  results  inside 
out  to  improve  operations,  he  says.  At 
that  time,  the  PC  was  the  only  computing 
“standard”  shared  by  all  Emhart  units. 

The  mandatory  review  process  for 
each  unit’s  computer  purchases  often 
turns  up  opportunities  for  volume  pro¬ 
curements  as  each  division’s  needs  are 
pooled  to  create  corporate  buying  muscle. 
“We  try  to  find  ways  to  leverage  our  pow¬ 
er  against  vendors,”  Dandro  says. 

Carrying  the  principle  a  step  further, 
Dandro  has  joined  with  other  firms  in  a 
communications  systems  purchasing  con¬ 


Command  Technology 
Corporation 

1 900  Mountain  Blvd.,  Oakland,  CA,  9461 1  (41 5)  339-3530  Telex;  509330 


Brace  yourself  for  the 
zero-learning-curve  experience. 
SPF/PC^“  2.0  brings  full  mainframe 
editing  power  to  the  PC  environment:  true  split 
screen,  directory  lists,  command  stacking,  picture 
strings,  43-rine-EGA  and  50-line-VGA  support,  binary 
file  editing,  the  latest  mainframe  commands  and  much  more. 


Need  proof?  Call  or  write  for  a  free  demonstration  diskette. 


SPF/PC™,  so  much  like  the  real  thing,  you’ll  forget  you’re  editing  on  a  PC. 


sortium  called  American  Business  Net¬ 
work  in  Lindhurst,  N.J.  The  limited  part¬ 
nership  has  the  buying  power  of  40  major 
corporations,  according  to  Dandro.  He  es¬ 
timates  that  his  annual  savings  on 
networking  equipment  is  $250,000. 

Change  with  the  times 

Dandro  brought  his  leveraging  skills  to 
Emhart  from  the  MIS  director’s  position 
at  Borg- Warner  Co.  in  Chicago.  He  joined 
Emhart  after  his  predecessor  retired  sev¬ 
en  years  ago.  At  the  time,  there  was  no 
burning  MIS  problem  to  solve,  just  the 
need  to  prepare  an  evolutionary  path  to 
the  future,  he  says. 

However,  Emhart  underwent  a  cultur¬ 
al  change  two  years  ago,  transforming  it¬ 
self  from  a  quiet  but  profitable  older  Yan¬ 
kee  company  to  an  aggressive,  groAvth- 
oriented  concern.  The  change  coincided 
with  the  accession  of  Peter  Scott  to  the 
chief  executive  officer’s  position,  his  man¬ 
date  for  new  growth  coming  straight  from 
Emhart’s  board  of  directors. 

One  year  ago,  Scott  asked  for  an  over¬ 
view  of  the  firm’s  information  systems. 
To  assist  in  this,  Emhart  hired  the  Index 
Group,  Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass,  The 
group  has  so  far  recommended  that  Em¬ 
hart’s  information  systems  be  tied  more 
closely  to  its  business  strategy.  The  net 
result  will  be  to  establish  a  program  in 
MIS  that,  while  not  extravagant,  does  not 
overlook  the  opportunity  to  invest  where 
strategic  advantage  can  be  gained. 

A  large  part  of  Dandro’s  duties  will  be 
to  integrate  diverse  systems.  “We  want 
to  integrate  rather  than  convert,”  Dan¬ 
dro  says. 

In  the  integration  process,  construct¬ 
ing  a  corporate  database  is  a  key  ambi¬ 
tion.  A  catalyst  for  this  could  be  personal 
computers.  InteUigence  on  the  desktop 
has  put  important  data  in  every  office 
throughout  the  world.  The  data  must  be 
organized,  transmitted  and  used. 

“Before,  we  used  to  have  just  main¬ 
frames  and  minis,”  Dandro  says.  “Now, 
we  have  micros,  mainframes  and  minis. 
There  are  exciting  opportunities  to  inte¬ 
grate.” 


Connolly 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  57 

customers.  Companies  can  reorganize 
the  heck  out  of  their  MIS  groups  and  user 
departments,  but  if  one  system  won’t 
talk  to  the  other,  it  is  like  having  one  per¬ 
son  talking  into  a  tin  can  while  the  other 
uses  a  telephone. 

The  frustration  that  MIS  managers 
feel  is  exemplified  in  a  study  conducted  by 
the  Hubbard  Research  Division  of  Corp- 
com,  Inc.  in  Chicago.  Hubbard  surveyed 
managers  in  244  Fortune  1,000  compa¬ 
nies  and  found  that  85.7%  would  like 
seamless  integration  of  all  software  and 
hardware  systems.  In  addition,  71.3%  of 
the  respondents  felt  significant  pressure 
to  integrate  those  systems. 

However,  58.2%  of  the  managers 
said  the  current  ability  of  computer  soft- ' 
ware  systems  to  integrate  is  poor,  while 
34.8%  rate  that  ability  as  manageable. 

Maybe  vendors  that  tout  the  value  of 
integration  have  to  look  first  at  their  own 
offerings  and  place  less  emphasis  on  sell¬ 
ing  managers  on  the  value  of  unified  sys¬ 
tems. 


Connolly  is  Computerworld’s  senior  editor,  man¬ 
agement. 
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Andrew  Mohr 

DOD’s 

summer  freeze 

Aristotle  once 
said  that  luck  is 
the  man  stand¬ 
ing  next  to  you 
getting  hit  by 
an  arrow.  It  all 
depends  on 
standing  when 
something  bad  happens. 

It’s  the  same  for  the  freeze 
that  the  U.S.  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  recently  imposed  on  the 
acquisition  of  data  processing 
goods  and  services.  The  freeze 
is  something  bad;  a  random  ar¬ 
row  no  one  expected.  Depend¬ 
ing  on  where  a  vendor  stands, 
however,  the  freeze  can  either 
have  little  effect  on  sales  or  slash 
them. 

The  DOD  imposed  the 
freeze  in  May  because  its  cash 
outlays  exceeded  its  budget  by 
some  $4.5  billion.  The  freeze  di¬ 
rects  DOD  activities  to  defer 
ordering  nonessential  goods  and 
services,  including  DP.  Specifi¬ 
cally  identified  for  deferment  are 
personal  computers,  software 
development,  office  automation, 
office  supplies  and  information 
technology.  Exempted  from  the 
freeze  are  “mission-critical” 
goods  and  services  that  would  af¬ 
fect  the  direct  readiness  of  U.S. 
armed  forces. 

The  freeze  is  a  quick  fix  to 
the  department’s  overspending. 
It  does  not  necessarily  reflect  a 
decrease  in  the  DOD’s  DP  bud¬ 
get.  However,  the  freeze  was 
recently  extended  to  the  end  of 
Continued  on  page  62 
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Rolm  immersed  in  IBM  culture 

Telecom  subsidiary  has  swapped  independence  f or gianfs  deep  pockets 


ANALYSIS 


BY  KATHY  CHIN  LEONG 

CW  STAFF 


SANTA  CLARA,  Calif.  —  The 
changes  were  subtle  but  signifi¬ 
cant  when  much  of  the  authority 
over  IBM’s  Rolm  Systems  oper¬ 
ations  was  transferred  into  the 
hands  of  IBM  executives. 

As  part  of  IBM’s  move  to 
str^mline  its  own  operations, 
the  parent  reorganized  the  man¬ 


ufacturing  arm  of  its  Rolm  sub¬ 
sidiary.  Rolm  lost  its  divisional 
status  and  is  now  known  simply 
as  Rolm  Systems.  The  changes 
underscore  IBM’s  plan  to  bring 
the  telecommunications  subsid¬ 
iary  under  its  rule. 

IBM  acquired  Rolm  in  No¬ 
vember  1984  and  had  then 
promised  that  Rolm  would  main¬ 
tain  its  entrepreneurial  spirit. 
However,  several  veteran  Rolm 
employees  interviewed  said  the 
Rolm  culture,  which  had  fos¬ 


tered  independence,  has  been 
replaced  by  bureaucracy. 

“This  last  manufacturing 
move  was  expected,”  one  staff 
engineer  said.  “The  Rolm  name 
will  probably  disappear  within  a 
year.  I  keep  seeing  IBM  signs  be¬ 
ing  put  up  all  over  the  company.” 
The  IBM  logo  is  already  replac¬ 
ing  Rolm’s  on  most  products. 

But  the  latest  change  has  not 
shaken  the  once-independent 
company.  “We  are  getting  used 
to  it  by  now,”  the  engineer  said. 


The  technical  talent  pool  is  still 
there,  he  added,  “but  it  is  a  very 
unmotivated  talent  pool.” 

While  much  of  the  Rolm  cul¬ 
ture  —  such  as  its  12-week  sab¬ 
baticals  and  emphasis  on  pride  of 
product  ownership  —  will  be 
missed,  analysts  said  IBM  has 
rescued  the  company,  which  is 
the  No.  3  vendor  in  the  private 
branch  exchange  market.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dataquest,  Inc.  ana¬ 
lyst  Greg  Carlsted,  Rolm  would 
have  steadily  lost  market  share  if 
not  for  the  deep  pockets  of  IBM. 

“IBM  had  to  intervene  to  get 
Rolm  back  on  track,”  he  said. 
“There  is  a  lot  of  pain  for  Rolm 
employees  to  go  through  in 
Continued  on  page  63 


Those  go-go 

software 

mergers 

BY  NELL  MARGOLIS 

CW  STAFF 


FORT  LEE,  N.J.  —  Let’s  Make 
a  Deal  continued  to  be  the  name 
of  the  game  in  software  and  ser¬ 
vices  during  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year,  according  to  the  re¬ 
cently  released  mid-year  ADAP- 
SO/Broadview  mergers  and  ac¬ 
quisitions  report. 

Issued  by  Broadview  Asso¬ 
ciates,  an  investment  banking 
firm  based  here,  the  report 
showed  corporate  combinations 
going  three  ways:  bigger,  better 
and  everywhere. 

“If  there  is  any  softness  in 
this  market,  we’re  certainly  not 
seeing  it,”  said  Broadview  part¬ 
ner  Gilbert  Mintz.  “What  have 
driven  mergers  and  continue  to 
drive  them  are  valid  strategic  de¬ 
cisions  to  position  companies 


with  regard  to  new  markets.” 

Eleven  deals  were  consum¬ 
mated  for  $100  million  or  more 
in  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year,  according  to  Broadview  — 
more  than  in  all  of  1987.  Of 
these.  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Corp.’s 
$1.6  billion  buy-out  of  health 
care  market  information  purvey¬ 
or  IMS  International  logged  in  as 
the  second  largest  services  and 
software  acquisition  ever,  ex¬ 
ceeded  only  by  the  1984  General 
Motors  Corp.-Electronic  Data 
Systems  Corp.  deal. 

The  total  number  of  deals  was 
up  39%  from  137  in  the  first  half 
of  1987  to  190  between  this  past 
January  and June. 

The  trend  toward  interna¬ 
tionalization  noted  by  Broadview 
in  past  reports  continued  apace, 
according  to  Broadview  partner 
Charles  Federman.  While  for¬ 
eign  acquirers  still  have  the  ex¬ 
change  rate  advantage,  he  not¬ 
ed,  U.S.  companies  are  also 
showing  interest  in  acquiring 
their  way  into  worldwide  mar¬ 
kets. 

One  new  trend  noted  by 
Broadview  is  a  quickening  of  in¬ 
terest  in  professional  services 
companies.  Software  products 


Acquisitions  abound 

Software  products  vendors  continued  to  be  the  favorite  buy  in  the 
software  and  services  sector,  but  professional  services  firms  saw  the 
greatest  growth  spurt 
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companies  still  accounted  for  the 
lion’s  share  of  the  action  —  57% 
of  the  total  number  of  deals  — 
but  this  figure  dropped  from  last 
year’s  67%  mid-year  figure.  In 
contrast,  acquisitions  of  profes¬ 
sional  service  firms  jumped  from 
12%  to  21%  at  this  year’s  mid¬ 
year  count. 

Mintz  attributed  the  jump  to 
corporate  buyers  who  are  realiz¬ 
ing  that  end  users  want  services 


to  complement  products  and 
that  the  offer  of  one-stop  shop¬ 
ping  is  a  draw  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked.  Among  professional  ser¬ 
vices  firms,  those  most  likely  to 
be  targeted  by  an  acquiring  firm 
are  “basic  body  shops  with  good 
geographical  spread  and  strong 
marketing  capabilities  and  spe¬ 
cialty  shops  that  can  offer  ser¬ 
vices  in  areas  such  as  banking  or 
brokerage,”  he  said. 


Fibronics  seeks  elusive  profit  in  fiber  optics 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CW  STAFF 


HYANNIS,  Mass.  —  Fibronics 
International,  Inc.  President 
John  Hale  must  sometimes  feel 
like  the  first  guest  to  arrive  at 
the  party  of  the  century.  Invita- 
1  tions  have  been  sent  and  atten¬ 
dance  promised,  but  the  fun  does 
not  start  until  the  crowd  arrives. 

With  the  emerging  Fiber  Dis¬ 
tributed  Data  Interface  (FDDI) 
fiber-optic  standard  steaming  to¬ 
ward  acceptance  and  research 
firms  predicting  a  $3  billion  fiber 
i  market  by  1992,  the  industry’s 
I  move  toward  fiber-optic  commu- 
J  nications  seems  inevitable. 

}  AUGUSTS,  1988 


But  despite  the  hosannas 
from  those  who  see  a  pot  of  gold 
at  the  end  of  fiber’s  rainbow,  1 1- 
year-old  Fibronics  still  cannot 
shake  one  simple  fact:  It  has  not 
made  an  annual  profit  in  five 
years  as  a  public  company. 

Winds  of  change 

Now  this  is  about  to  change. 
Hale  recently  assured  Compu- 
terworld.  “The  losses  and  diffi¬ 
culties  are  correctable,  and  we 
won’t  have  to  break  the  laws  of 
accounting  or  science  to  do  it,” 
said  the  president  of  the  fiber¬ 
optic  data  communications 
equipment  maker. 

Times  were  not  always  hard 


at  Fibronics.  Founded  in  1977, 
the  company  expanded  consider¬ 
ably  through  1985.  But  in  early 
1986  it  purchased  Spartacus, 
Inc.,  a  development-stage  sys¬ 
tems  house  that  siphoned  off  dol¬ 
lars  and  initiated  a  string  of  los¬ 
ing  quarters.  A  $2  million  loss  on 
$30.1  million  in  revenue  in  1986 
mounted  to  $2.8  million  on 
$36.5  million  in  1987. 

Soon  after  Hale  came  on 
board  in  February,  he  began  to 
stem  the  overexpansion  that  had 
helped  land  the  firm  in  the  fiscal 
doghouse.  Senior  management’s 
pay  was  immediately  trimmed 
10%.  Overtime  was  reduced. 
And  Fibronics’  work  force  was 


cut  by  81  employees  to  420. 

One  cash  absorber,  however, 
remained  untouched.  “A  large 
amount  of  R&D  money  and  tal¬ 
ent  was  spent  on  FDDI  develop¬ 
ment,  but  it  was  not  money  that 
was  thrown  away,”  Hale  said. 
“We’re  basing  a  whole  line  of 
products  on  those  investments.” 

Certainly,  Fibronics  has  done 
its  share  of  FDDI  trailblazing.  Its 
System  Finex  network  was  one 
of  the  first  to  implement  the  still- 
unfinished  FDDI  standard. 

Still,  the  company  will  not  let 
its  future  hang  by  a  fiber-optic 
thread.  “In  order  to  invest  in 
FDDI,  we’ve  got  to  be  profitable 
from  other  product  lines,”  Hale 
said.  “Our  cabling  systems,  lo¬ 
cal-area  networks  and  Spartacus 
products  in  CPU  connections  de¬ 


liver  most  of  our  revenue  now.” 

Fibronics  has  also  looked  at 
overseas  markets  and  recently 
signed  two  major  deals  in  Eu¬ 
rope:  a  million-dollar  pact  to  pro¬ 
vided  System  Finex  to  the  Italian 
highway  system  and  another  to 
install  the  UK’s  first  lOOM  bit/ 
sec.  local-area  network  at  Uni¬ 
versity  College  in  London. 

The  firm  also  hopes  to  exploit 
the  federal  government’s  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  security,  speed  and 
load  capability  fiber  offers.  Only 
10%  of  the  company’s  revenue 
now  comes  from  the  federal  sec¬ 
tor,  but  eight  months  ago,  Fi¬ 
bronics  opened  a  sales  office  spe¬ 
cifically  tailored  to  government 
work,  and  Hale  said  he  expects 
federal  monies  to  make  up  “a 
good  part”  of  future  revenue. 
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IN  BRIEF 

Shift  at  HP 

Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

Executive  Vice-President 
and  Chief  Operating  Offi¬ 
cer  Dean  0.  Morton  refo¬ 
cused  his  responsibilities 
solely  on  HP’s  computer 
business  in  a  management 
shift  last  week.  Morton 
had  been  responsible  for 
test  and  measurement 
products  as  well;  those 
functions  will  now  report 
directly  to  HP  President 
John  A.  Young. 


Paradyne 

layoffs 

Paradyne  Corp.,  still 
struggling  to  regain  profit¬ 
ability,  will  reduce  its 
worldwide  work  force  by 
10%  through  layoffs  and 
other  measures.  About 
300  jobs  will  be  eliminated 
at  the  Largo,  Fla.,  data 
communications  vendor. 


On-Line 
quarterly  loss 

As  expected,  On-Line 
Software  Internation¬ 
al,  Inc.  announced  a  hefty 
fourth-quarter  loss  that 
stripped  its  earnings  for 
the  year  to  $700,000, 
compared  with  $4.9  mil¬ 
lion  in  fiscal  1987.  Annual 
revenue  climbed  29%,  to 
$81.9  million.  On-Line  lost 
$4  million  in  the  quarter 
ended  May  31  on  sales 
that  dropped  12%  from 
year-earlier  levels  to 
$18.8  million.  Year-earlier 
profit  in  the  fourth  quarter 
was  $1.7  million. 

CDC  gets 
credit 

For  the  first  time  since 
surviving  its  fiscal  crisis  in 
1985  and  ’86,  Control 
Data  Corp.  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  credit  line  with  a 
group  of  U.S.  banks.  Bank 
of  America  is  the  lead  bank 
of  nine  institutions  provid¬ 
ing  a  $225  million  credit 
facility. 

Goal  to  buy 
Altai 

Software  suppliers  Goal 
Systems  International, 
Inc.  and  Altai,  Inc.  have 
signed  a  letter  of  intent  for 
the  merger  of  Altai  into 
Goal.  Under  the  $14  mil¬ 
lion  agreement,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio-based  Goal  will 
pay  $5.75  for  each  out¬ 
standing  share  of  Dallas- 
based  Altai. 


Mohr 
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the  government’s  Sept.  30, 
1988  fiscal  year.  Since  the 
DOD’s  spending  for  supplies 
peaks  during  the  fourth  quarter, 
the  freeze  will  hurt  contractors 
who  were  looking  to  boost  sales 
in  August  and  September. 

Most  affected  by  the  freeze 


are  manufacturers  and  resellers 
of  plain-vanilla  office  automa¬ 
tion  and  microcomputer  prod¬ 
ucts.  These  procurements  are 
easy  to  spot  and  hard  to  justify 
for  an  exemption  from  the 
freeze.  While  DOD  activities  — 
buying  more  sophisticated  or 
specialty  products  —  can  obtain 
waivers  from  the  freeze,  it’s 
harder  to  justify  buying  a  few 
personal  computer  clones  or  10 


more  copies  of  Lotus’  1-2-3  as 
mission-critical. 

Vendors  of  mainframe  and 
minicomputer  products  are  hurt 
much  less,  as  are  systems  inte¬ 
grators.  These  contractors  gen¬ 
erally  sell  the  bulk  of  their  prod¬ 
uct  through  requests  for 
proposals,  which  are  flexible 
contract  procedures  that  often 
take  six  months  to  a  year  to 
complete.  Because  of  their  long 


gestation  periods,  it  is  easier  to 
stretch  out  negotiations,  bench¬ 
marking  and  contract  awards 
until  after  the  freeze  ends. 

Computer  services  firms  are 
generally  weathering  the  freeze 
as  well.  It  is  harder  to  summari¬ 
ly  cut  off  a  service  contractor 
providing  a  needed,  day-to-day 
service,  or  stop  a  software  devel¬ 
oper  in  the  middle  of  a  project 
than  it  is  to  defer  buying  some 
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more  micros. 

Maintenance  vendors  are 
for  the  most  part  safe,  since  they 
operate  under  ongoing  annual 
contracts  that  bridge  the  freeze. 
However,  since  the  freeze  does 
prohibit  the  placement  of  new 
maintenance  contracts,  a  main¬ 
tenance  vendor  could  be  hurt  for 
those  contracts  coming  up  for 
renewal  during  the  freeze. 

For  most  vendors,  the 


freeze  will  be  at  worst  a  dry  spell, 
a  slight  dip  in  expected  sales,  if 
noticed  at  all.  For  others,  the 
freeze  will  be  a  lot  worse,  a 
drought.  It’s  just  a  matter  of 
where  you  are  standing  when 
the  random  arrow  strikes. 


Mohr  is  a  partner  at  the  law  firm  of  Co¬ 
hen  &  White  in  Washington,  D.C.,  spe¬ 
cializing  in  the  federal  procurement  of 
DP  goods  and  services. 
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changes,  but  the  handwriting  has 
been  on  the  wall  for  a  long  time.” 

The  manufacturing  moves 
follow  the  March  1987  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  Rolm  sales 
force  into  the  IBM  sales  group. 
Rolm  insiders  said  the  next  to  be 
merged  will  probably  be  market¬ 


ing  and  finance,  completing  the 
integration  of  the  company  into 
the  IBM  fold. 

Under  the  new  structure,  in¬ 
stead  of  reporting  to  Rolm  head¬ 
quarters  in  Santa  Clara,  the  Col¬ 
orado  Springs  manufacturing 
site  for  Rolm  computerized 
branch  exchange  digital  switch 
cards  will  report  directly  to  the 
IBM  Systems  Technology  Divi¬ 
sion  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 


make  dollars  and  sense. 


■■  V 


When  Bank  One  needed  a  communications  network 
linking  3,700  voice  and  data  lines  in  50  different  locations,  they  looked  at  the  bottom  line. 

And  chose  Ameritech, 

the  information  company  that  could  create  a  system  to  link  all  their  locations  today  and  hundreds  more  tomorrow. 
The  solution  was  a  custom-designed  communications  system  that  improved  overall  service  while  cutting  costs. 
Compared  to  what  others  offered,  it  saved  on  space  and  maintenance 
while  providing  the  flexibility  to  grow.  For  Bank  One,  Ameritech  was  the  answer. 

When  you’re  one  of  the  world’s  big  banks,  you  need  a  communications  system  that  makes  sense.  Dollars  and  sense. 
Whatever  your  communications  needs,  Ameritech  has  the  solution  for  you.  Call  us:  1  800  562-2444. 


Solutions  that  work. 


JsmERiTECH 


Illinois  Bell  Indiana  Bell  Michigan  Bell  Ohio  Bell  Wisconsin  Bell  Ameritech  Applied  Technologies  ADR 
Ameritech  Communications  Ameritech  Credit  Ameritech  Mobile  Communications  Ameritech  Publishing  Ameritech  Services 


The  Colorado  Springs  manu¬ 
facturing  for  Redwood,  a  small 
switch,  will  move  over  to  an  IBM 
plant  in  San  Jose,  Calif.  Also 
moving  to  the  San  Jose  plant  will 
be  some  700  manufacturing 
workers  who  worked  at  the 
Rolm  facility  in  Santa  Clara. 

Rolm’s  Austin,  Texas,  site 
will  report  to  the  IBM  Entry  Sys¬ 
tems  Division,  but  development 
will  remain  in  Santa  Clara.  By 
losing  its  divisional  status,  Rolm 
has  more  of  a  supporting  role  in 
the  IBM  picture.  Carlsted  pre¬ 
dicted  that  Rolm  will  eventually 
become  another  research  and 
development  lab. 

While  IBM  announced  last 
month  it  is  consolidating  its 
north-central  and  southwest 
marketing  divisions,  an  IBM 
spokesman  said  the  news  has  no 
impact  on  Rolm. 

Lives  and 
times 

Rolm  Corp.,  founded  in 
1969,  was  one  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  stories  of  Silicon  Val¬ 
ley  as  the  maker  of  the  first 
digital  private  branch  ex¬ 
change.  The  letters  in  the 
company  moniker  are  the 
first  initials  of  the  last 
names  of  the  four 
founders. 

Today,  two  founders 
remain  with  Rolm  while 
the  other  two  are  pursuing 
their  own  interests. 

Gene  Richeson:  The 
R  in  the  equation,  Riche¬ 
son  is  a  full-time  volunteer 
and  cofounder  of  the  non¬ 
profit  nationwide  agency 
Beyond  War.  The  group, 
which  believes  war  is  obso¬ 
lete,  is  described  as  an  edu¬ 
cational  foundation  that 
promotes  goodwill  and 
resolution  without  war. 

Kenneth  Oshman: 
The  former  president, 
who  departed  in  1986,  is  a 
personal  investor  and  will 
be  teaching  undergraduate 
classes  in  business  man¬ 
agement  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley  in 
the  fall. 

Walter  Loewenstem 
Jr.:  Loewenstem  served 
as  Rolm’s  vice-president 
for  administration  and  per¬ 
sonnel.  Today,  he  is  em¬ 
ployed  at  what  is  now  the 
Rolm  Systems  division  as  a 
part-time  company  consul¬ 
tant. 

Robert  Maxfield: 

Maxfield  is  the  sole  co¬ 
founder  who  still  works  at 
Rolm  on  a  full-time  basis. 

As  director  of  Rolm  Sys¬ 
tems,  he  advises  the  com¬ 
pany  on  technical  issues. 

KATHY  CHIN  LEONG 
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DN3500  MC68030-based  4-MIPS  workstation 
with  15”  1024  X  800  monochrome  display 


DN3500  MC68030-based  4-MlPS  workstation  DN3500  MC68030-based  4-MlPS  workstation 

with  19"  1280  X  1024  monochrome  display  with  15"  1024  x  800  color  display 


Open  Software 

FOUNDATION 


Apollo  is  proud  to  be  a  founding  sponsor  of  the  Open  Software  Foundation. 


At  Apollo,  we  believe  that  the  real  test  of  a  computer  company  is 
not  only  how  often  it  introduces  new  technology,  but  also  how  quickly 
it  makes  that  technology  available  at  a  truly  affordable  price. 

As  testimony  to  this,  we  offer  not  simply  one  workstation  under 
$10,000,  but  two  entire  families  of  workstations,  one  of  which  starts  at 
under  $5,000. 

Consider  the  Series  3000!”  A  Personal  Workstation  "  powered 
like  a  Porsche®  but  priced  like  a  PC.  $4,990,  to  be  exact.  And  the  new 
Series  3500!"  An  MC68030  machine  that  brings  high  performance 
to  a  new  low  Making  it  possible  for  the  first  time  to  obtain  a  4-MIPS 

a  single  high-performance 
er  $10,000,  you’re  right. 

monochrome  system  for  less  than  $8,000,  and  a  4-MIPS  color  system 
for  less  than  $10,000. 

Prices  that  even  include  4MB  of  memory,  a  floating-point 
coprocessor,  an  IBM  PC  AT®-compatible  bus,  and  a  choice  of  Ethernet* 
or  Apollo  Token  Ring  networks. 

In  addition,  like  all  Apollo  workstations,  these  provide  support 
for  industry  standards  such  as  UNIX*  (System  V3  and  Berkeley  4.3), 
PHIGS,  X  Window  System'”  and  a  host  of  others,  as  well  as  network 
computing  and  PC  compatibility 

The  Apollo  Series  3000  and  Series  3500.  Technology  as  high  as 
the  price  is  low 

For  more  information,  call  1-800-323-1846,  and  in  Massachusetts  (1-800-847-1011)  or  write  Apollo,  330  Billerica  Road,  Chelmsford,  MA  01824. 

Apollo  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Scries  3000,  Series  3500,  and  Personal  Workstation  arc  trademarks  of  Apollo  Computer  Inc.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  AT&T  Ethernet  is  a  registered 
trademark  of  Xerox  Corporation.  X  Window  System  is  a  trademark  of  MIT  AT  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  Porsche  is  a  registered  trademark  of 

Porsche  North  America,  Inc. 


COMPUTER  CAREERS 


C  programmers  need  not  apply 

Demand  for  the  language  hot  in  software  development,  cooler  in  MIS 


BYALANRADDING 

SPECIAL  TO  CW 


In  the  world  of 
computer  soft¬ 
ware  product 
development,  C 
language  is  a  hot 
skill  for  pro¬ 
grammers.  It  is  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  choice  in  development  of  per¬ 
sonal  computer-  and  Unix-based 
systems,  making  C  program¬ 
mers  a  highly  sought-after 
breed. 

“Never  before  have  we  had 
such  a  clearly  dominant  language 
in  the  development  area,”  says 
Robert  Kleven,  president  of 
Robert  Kleven  &  Co.,  a  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Mass.-based  high-technol¬ 
ogy  recruiter. 

Corporate  MIS  departments, 
however,  have  not  developed  a 
similar  hunger  for  C  language 
programmers  and  continue  to 
rely  on  traditional  programming 
languages.  “It  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  demand  for  C  pro¬ 
grammers  in  the  typical  corpo¬ 
rate  MIS  department  is  slim  to 
none.  The  dominant  language  is 
still  Cobol,”  Kleven  says. 


Beyond  the  borders 

Software  vendors  cannot  find 
enough  C  programmers  to  fill 
their  needs  and  have  begun  to 
search  worldwide,  says  Lee  Sil¬ 
ver,  president  of  L.  A.  Silver  As¬ 


sociates,  an  international  high- 
technology  recruiting  firm  based 
in  Framingham,  Mass.  Silver  is 
heading  to  London  in  an  effort  to 
find  140  C/Unix  programmers 
for  a  major  vendor.  “I  won’t  be 
able  to  find  all  of  them  offshore, 
but  I  will  find  some,”  Silver  says. 

But  Silver  says  he  does  not 
expect  the  insatiable  demand  for 
C  programmers  to  last  long. 
“It’s  a  temporary  thing.  The 
schools  are  pushing  out  C  pro¬ 
grammers.  The  companies 
themselves  are  gearing  up.  I 
think  the  shortage  will  last  two 
to  three  years,”  he  says. 

Gary  Weischselbaum,  manag¬ 
er  of  software  recruiting  at  New 
Boston  Associates  in  Woburn, 
Mass.,  is  advertising  for  C  pro¬ 
grammers  for  his  software  de¬ 
veloper  clients. 

But  while  Weischselbaum  is 
beating  the  bushes  for  C  experts, 
his  colleague,  Dennis  Travers, 
New  Boston’s  manager  of  MIS 
recruitment,  finds  demand  for  C 
programmers  within  MIS  virtu¬ 
ally  nonexistent.  “Every  now 
and  then  we  get  a  request  for  C. 
Maybe  somebody  bought  a  super 
PC  and  wants  to  put  something 
with  Unix  on  it,”  Travers  says. 
He  cannot  recall  the  last  time  he 
placed  a  C  programmer  in  MIS. 

Like  Kleven,  Travers  contin¬ 
ues  to  find  the  demand  from  MIS 
to  be  primarily  for  Cobol  and 
CICS  programmers.  As  MIS 


gets  more  deeply  involved  in  dis¬ 
tributed  and  end-user  comput¬ 
ing,  he  says  he  anticipates  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  C 
programmers. 

There  may  be  modest  oppor- 


might  also  come  in  MIS  shops 
that  are  heavy  users  of  PCs  or 
that  operate  a  major  PC  informa¬ 
tion  center. 

Unlike  a  product  develop¬ 
ment  organization,  an  MIS  de¬ 
partment  is  unlikely  to  need  a 
highly  skilled  C  programmer  on 
short  notice,  Kleven  says.  If  an 
MIS  department  does  need  a  C 
programmer,  it  has  several  op¬ 
tions  that  are  less  costly  than 


career  counselor. 

One  problem  of  programmers 
who  concentrate  in  a  language 
that  is  too  specialized  or  have  a 
skill  that  is  only  in  demand  for  a 
short  time  is  that  they  price 
themselves  out  of  the  market, 
Erdlen  warns.  “A  few  entrepre¬ 
neurial  companies  may  pay  big 
money  for  a  C  programmer  now, 
but  what’s  he  going  to  do  next?” 
he  asks. 


box.” 


Y  FEELING  is  that  [the  C  language]  is 
a  very  narrow  area.  When  I  advise 
people,  I  warn  them  not  to  get  into  a 


JOHN  ERDLEN 
MANAGEMENT  DIMENSIONS 


tunities  for  C  programmers 
within  ancillary  MIS  activities. 
“Take  a  large  bank,”  Kleven 
says.  “It  needs  an  army  of  Cobol 
programmers,  but  then  it  might 
need  a  few  programmers  to  be 
specialists  in  office  automation, 
transaction  processing  or 
networking.”  These  applica¬ 
tions  could  be  moved  onto  mini 
and  microcomputers  and  require 
the  support  of  some  C  language 
programmers,  he  says. 


Maintenance  men 

Kleven  also  suggests  that  if 
Unix-based  workstations  be¬ 
come  established  in  the  data  pro¬ 
cessing  environment,  users 
might  want  their  own  C  pro¬ 
grammers  for  maintenance.  Op¬ 
portunities  for  C  programmers 


competing  for  them  with  prod¬ 
uct  development  companies. 
“An  MIS  department  would 
probably  try  to  retrain  some¬ 
body  internally  or  pick  up  an  en¬ 
try-level  C  programmer  from 
college,”  he  suggests. 

Other  computer  recruitment 
professionals  share  Silver’s  view 
that  the  demand  for  C  program¬ 
mers  will  be  a  short-lived  phe¬ 
nomenon  even  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  world,  and  C  programmers 
risk  being  left  behind  when  the 
industry  moves  onto  the  next  hot 
language.  “My  feeling  is  that  [C 
language]  is  a  very  narrow  area. 
When  I  advise  people,  I  warn 
them  not  to  get  into  a  box,”  says 
John  Erdlen,  president  of  Man¬ 
agement  Dimensions,  Inc.,  a 
Wellesley,  Mass.,  outplacement 


Radding  is  a  Boston-based  author  spe¬ 
cializing  in  business  and  technology. 


Generalists  preferred 

The  preferred  career  path  for  a 
programmer  who  wants  to  move 
up  in  an  organization  is  to  master 
a  variety  of  skills  and  languages 
while  keeping  current  with  in¬ 
dustry  trends,  Erdlen  says.  The 
career  path  is  much  better  for  a 
programmer  with  five  years  of 
general  experience  and  only  sbc 
months  of  C  language  program¬ 
ming  than  for  someone  who  has 
only  three  years  of  C  language 
work,  he  says. 

Even  in  the  product  develop¬ 
ment  community,  top  C  pro¬ 
grammers  are  expected  to  bring 
strong  product  development  ex¬ 
perience  with  them  along  with 
their  programming  skills. 

For  example,  a  C  program¬ 
mer  with  five  years  of  varied  de¬ 
velopment  experience  can  earn 
as  much  as  $50,000  a  year,  but  a 
person  who  only  has  program¬ 
ming  skills  earns  much  less.  “If 
you  are  just  a  programmer,  you 
are  much  more  junior  and  you 
have  less  marketability,” 
Weischselbaum  advises. 


SOFTWARE 

PROFESSIONALS 


Join  The  Cincom  Team 


CINCOM,  a  leading  worldwide  supplier  of  system  and  application 
products  has  openings  for  Project  Leaders,  Systems  Analysts, 
Data  Base  Administrators,  Programmer/Analysts,  Account 
Support  Representatives  and  Technical  Support  Specialists 

who  have  a  minimum  of  3-5  years  experience  in  one  or  more  of 
the  following  areas: 


•  COBOL  and  4GL  Tools  (MANTIS  Helpful) 

•  MRPII  Systems,  CIM  Technologies,  Related  Manufacturing  Dis¬ 
ciplines 

•  IBM  or  DEC/VAX  Based  Systems 

•  Mainframe  Relational  Data  Dase  (Design  and  Normalization) 
CICS,  ENVIRON/1  or  other  Teleprocessing  Monitors 

•  Individuals  who  are  familiar  with  CONTROL:  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING,  CONTROL:  FINANCIAL,  SUPRA,  MANTIS,  or  other  Cin¬ 
com  products  have  a  distinct  advantage. 

These  positions  require  strong  communication  skills,  some  travel 

and  the  ability  to  assume  a  leadership  role  in  our  client  environ¬ 
ments. 


If  a  creative  and  challenging  software  environment  is  of  interest  to 
you,  please  forward  your  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Patricia  A.  Sledge,  SP 
WORLD  HEADQUARTERS 
2300  Montana  Avenue 
Cincinnati,  OH  45211 


SONOOM 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


MVS/XA 

SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMER 


A  nationally  respected  pro¬ 
fessional  organization  based 
in  NW  Atlanta  has  an  immedi¬ 
ate  opening  for  a  Systems 
Programmer. 


Requirements  for  the  job  in¬ 
clude:  college  degree  in  Com¬ 
puter  Science  or  related  field, 
at  least  5  years  commercial 
data  processing  experience, 
at  least  3  years  experience 
supporting  MVS/XA  and  as¬ 
sociated  components  includ¬ 
ing  SYSGEN,  product  instal¬ 
lation  via  SMP/E,  problem 
determination,  corrective  and 
preventative  maintenance. 
The  successful  candidate  will 
possess  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  structure  of 
MVS/XA  including  the  ability 
to  trace  internal  data  struc¬ 
tures  and  write  code  to  read 
and  update  these  structures. 


Our  state-of-the-art  environ¬ 
ment  includes  MVS/XA, 
ISPF,  DB2,  QMF,  GDDM, 
NATURAL,  and  ADABAS. 


We  are  offering  a  competitive 
salary  and  benefits  package, 
company-matched  saving 
plan  and  relocation  assis¬ 
tance.  For  prompt,  confiden¬ 
tial  consideration,  please  for¬ 
ward  your  detailed  resume 
to: 


Linda  Kobel 
Personnel  Supervisor 
INSTITUTE  OF  NUCLEAR 
POWER  OPERATIONS 
1100  Circle  75  Parkway 
Suite  1500 
Atlanta.  GA  30339 
EOE/M-F 


I 

I 

■ 


The  University  Of  Chicago 
Computing  Organizations 


Academic  and  Public  Computing  (ARC)  is  a  new  University  department 
charged  with  providing  instructional  and  research  computing  support  to 
faculty,  students  and  staff.  ARC  employs  approximately  thirty  people  with 
expertise  in  networking,  distributed  computing,  and  Unix,  VMS,  Mac  OS 
and  MS/ DOS.  The  department  reports  to  the  Assistant  Provost  for  Computing. 


Director 

Academic  and  Public  Computing 


The  Director  of  Academic  and  Public  Computing  must  be  capable  of 
managing  change  and  developing  a  newly  constituted  organization  into 
one  that  provides  superlative  service.  The  Director  must  communicate 
easily  with  University  faculty  and  computer  professionals,  and  will  work 
within  the  context  of  an  emerging  strategic  systems  plan  for  the  University. 
Candidates  should  have  at  least  ten  years  of  computing  experience, 
preferably  in  a  University  environment,  with  at  least  five  years  of  manage¬ 
ment  experience.  A  record  of  internal  accomplishment  is  preferred  over  a 
succession  of  industry  or  educational  positions. 


Manager 

Instruction,  Research  and  User  Support 


The  Manager  of  Instruction,  Research  and  User  Support  reports  to  the 
Director  of  ARC,  and  is  responsible  for  developing  and  strengthening 
support  for  computing  in  the  University's  research  and  teaching  activities. 
Candidates  should  have  a  minimum  of  five  years  experience  in  support  of 
academic  computing  with  preferred  emphasis  on  Macintosh,  MS/ DOS  errrd 
workstations  and  their  operating  systems;  demonstrated  ability  to  supervise 
computing  professionals:  strong  interpersonal  and  communication  skIHs. 


Principals  only.  Qualified  candidates  should  send  a  resume  with  salary 
history  and  the  names  of  three  references  to: 


ASSISTANT  PROVOST  FOR  COMPUTING 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


1 155  East  60th  Street 
Chicago.  IL  60637 


An  Affirmative  Action  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


PERMANENT 

AND/OR 

CONSULTING 

POSITIONS 

IBM 

•  Programmers-COBOL, 
CICS,  3-5  years 
experience 

•  Strong  MVS  Pro¬ 
grammers 

DEC 

•  Programmers-VAX, 
VMS,  BASIC,  banking 
experience  a  plus 

UNISYS 

•  ALGOL  Programmers 

Please  call  212-684-3950 
Or  Submit  Resume  To: 

HANK  WALSH 
ASSOCIATES 

475  Rtth  Ave,  NY,  NY  10017 


MAINE  -  NH 

We  have  specialized  in 
daia  processing  profes¬ 
sional  placement  in 
Maine  &  NH  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century.  It  you 
qualify  for  positions  in 
the  $25  o6o-$50,000 
range,  please  contact 
us  in  total  confidence. 
Our  clients  pay  our  fees 
and  provide  relocation 
assistance. 


9i&RaMAC. 


Att:  Dept.  2 
P.O.  Box  7040DTS 
Portland,  ME  04112 
(207)773-4749 


PROGRAMMER  ANALYST- 
Support  development  of  soft¬ 
ware  for  medical  industry  (ac¬ 
counts  receivable  and  medi¬ 
cal  management  systems). 
Require  Master's  in  Comput¬ 
er  Science  and  proficiency 
with  PC  Networks  (Banyan), 
Data  Trieve,  TDMS,  4th  gen¬ 
eration  and  VAX/COBOL. 
Salary:  $32,500  per  annum. 
Job  location:  Santa  Monica, 
CA.  Resumes  to:  Renee 
McGuire,  11921  Hawthorne 
Blvd.,  Hawthorne,  CA  90250. 


EDP  OPPORTUNITIES 
COAST  TO  COAST 

Robert  Half,  staffed  by  EDP  profes¬ 
sionals  for  EDP  professionals  with 
130  offices  throughout  the  U.S., 
Canada  &  Great  Britain,  is  the 
largest  network  of  personnel  con¬ 
sultants  in  the  Data  Processing 
field.  And  its  establishment  in  1948 
also  makes  Robert  Half  the  oldest. 
One  call  and  you  can  search  the 
local,  national  and  international 
markets.  All  fees  are  paid  by 
client  companies,  of  course  The 
following  is  a  partial  listing  of  op¬ 
portunities  and  locations: 


MINNEAPOLIS 
ST.  PAUL 

EXCITING  OPPORTUNITIES!! 

AS!  SOFTWARE  CONSULTANT 

Outstanding  midwest  practice 
needs  fast  track  American  Soft¬ 
ware  Int’l  pro.  Req’s  2+  yrs  ASI 
exp  and  top  image.  ToSSO’s 

IMS  PROG/ANALYST 

State-of-the-art  shop  -  will  train  in 
DB2!!  Req's  2-1-  yrs  IBM  MVS  CO¬ 
BOL  and  IMS  exp.  To  $35,000 

M&D  SYSTEMS/ANALYST 

Int’l  CO  needs  M&D  pro  to  install 
G/L  package!!  To  $40,000 

CALL  NOW!!!! 

Steve  Casper  or  Elisabeth  Seifert 
5001  W.  80th  Street  #545 
Bloomington,  MN  55437 
(612)  893-9585 

SOUTHERN 

CALIFORNIA 

SAN  DIEGO! 

Manufacturer  needs  COBOL  CICS 
P/A  with  MSA  skills.  Sr  position. 

To  $40,000 

DB2  DBA  for  prestigious  co  to  do 
design  &  bring  system  up  to 
speed.  To  $52,000 

SANTA  BARBARA! 

P/A’s  needed  by  SB  bank  to  de¬ 
velop  fin'l  apps  in  the  DOS/VSE/ 
COBOL  env.  To  $40,000 

ROBERT  HALF 
of  Southern  California 
3600  Wilshire,  #2000 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90010 
(213)  386-6805 


ST.  LOUIS 

ORACLE  ANALYSTS 

Several  St  Louis  corporations  cur¬ 
rently  seek  experienced  Oracle 
database  professionals  with  3  + 
years  of  SQL  and  Oracle  experi- 
ience.  Positions  involve  develop¬ 
ment  of  major  applications  and 
conversions  from  other  database. 
All  positions  offer  excellent  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities. 

Salary  to  $36,000 

VM  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMER 

St  Louis  based  Fortune  100  or¬ 
ganization  has  immediate  need  for 
a  3-f  years  VM  systems  program¬ 
mer  who  desires  tremendous  ca¬ 
reer  potential.  Primary  responsi¬ 
bility  will  be  to  support  research 
VM  systems.  This  position  offers 
high  visibility  and  advancement 
opportunity.  BS  degree  is  re¬ 
quired.  Salary  to  $45,000 

SYSTEMS  ANALYST 
Tremendous  opportunity  exists  for 
a  systems  analyst  with  5  -i-  years  of 
financial  systems  development  with 
mortgage  loan  experience.  You 
must  have  2  or  more  years  of  CICS 
background  and  desire  to  work  in  a 
high  visibility  fast-paced  environ¬ 
ment.  Tremendous  career  poten¬ 
tial.  Salary  to  $41,000 

ROBERT  HALF 
of  St.  Louis 
7733  Forsyth  Blvd. 

St.  Louis,  MO  63105 
(314)  727-1535 

DALLAS 

OUR  OFFICE  IS  PROUD  TO 
ANNOUNCE  AN  ADDITION  TO 
OUR  SERVICES 

We  have  developed  an  electronic 
bulletin  board  that  allows  you  to 
review  a  sample  of  opportunities 
available  in  Dallas  and  other 
areas.  From  the  convenience  of 
your  home  or  office,  simply  dial 
(214)  987-1957  1200  BAUD  to  link 
up  with  our  modem,  view  the 
ROBERT  HALF  EMPLOYMENT 
LOCATOR  PROGRAM  (RHELP), 
and  just  follow  the  instructions. 

Dick  Ozment 
ROBERT  HALF 
of  Dallas 

Two  Northpark  East,  Suite  110 
Dallas,  TX  75231 
(214)  363-3300 


HARTFORD 

MFG  SYS  CONSULTANT 

5-1-  yrs  exp  w/mfg  sys  implementa¬ 
tion.  Exp  w/sftwr  pkgs  &  user  train¬ 
ing.  Our  client,  w/major  1988-1989 
implementation  plans,  seeks  indiv 
w/bkgrd  in  quality  control  sys  &  fin’l 
sys.  Full  reloc,  profit  sharing.  Excel¬ 
lent  growth  oppfy.  Salary  $42-46,000 

IDMS/ADSO-IMS  DB/DC 
Eastern  shoreline  oppty’s  in  Conn  & 
VA  tor  indiv’s  \n'2+  yrs  IMS  DB/DC 
or  IDMS/ADSO.  Our  clients  seek 
talented  indiv’s  to  join  progressive 
organization  in  des/dev  of  on-line 
data-base  sys.  Enjoy  the  good 
life!  Beaches,  boating,  golfing, 
lower  cost  of  living.  Full  reloc, 
many  benefits!  Salary  $30-45,000 
VP  OPERATONS 

Exclusive  oppty  for  indiv  w/strong 
IBM  oper’s  mgmt  bkgrd.  Will  man¬ 
age  75 -k  in  a  state-of-the-art  data 
center.  Multiple  3090’s,  VTAM/NCP/ 
CICS/IMS.  Must  be  current  mgr  w/ 
comm'l  banking  bkgrd.  Excellent 
oppty  -  many  extras  -  full  reloc.  Mort¬ 
gage  assistance  +  2  yrs  earning  pot 
tolOOK.  Salary  $75-85,000 

DP  MANAGER 

Rapidly  expanding  mail  order  firm 
in  N  England  seeks  person  to  man¬ 
age  DP  environ,  evaluate  &  install 
new  sftwr  pkg,  supervise  order  pro¬ 
cessing  staff  of  25,  coord  w/CEO 
&  mktg  div.  Mail  order  industry 
exp  is  a  must.  Full  reloc  assis¬ 
tance,  affordable  housing  in  vicin¬ 
ity.  Salary  to  $52,000 

ROBERT  HALF 
of  Hartford 

One  Commercial  Plaza 
Hartford,  CT  06103 
(203)  278-7170 

BOSTON 

IMS  DB  MGR 

Desirable  SUBURBAN  based  corp 
seeks  tech  well-founded  mgr  for 
expanding  DB  admin  function. 
Prior  IMS  DB/DC  required  w/any 
CICS  highly  desirable.  Except  vis 
as  member  top-flight  mgmt  team! 

Salary  in  $50’s 
ROBERT  HALF 
of  Boston 
100  Summer  Street 
Boston,  MA  02110 
(617)  423-1200 


WISCONSIN 

SMALL  BUSINESS  CONSULTANT  I 

Milwaukee  area  accounting  firm 
with  a  growth-minded  management 
team  is  expanding  their  services. 
Candidate  must  have  management 
consulting  experience  with  know¬ 
ledge  of  accounting  and  data  pro¬ 
cessing  hardware/soffware.  A  part- 1 
nership  opportunity!  $40-50,000  | 

PROGRAMMER  ANALYST  S/38 
Enjoy  the  city  of  festivals.  Large! 
Milwaukee  downtown  multi-CPU  ' 
shop  seeks  your  expertise  in  RPG  II 
and  III.  Your  two  plus  years  experi¬ 
ence  will  be  used  in  maintenance! 
and  new  systems  development.  Must 
have  excellent  problem  solving  and 
communication  skills.  $25-30,000  | 
Jerry  Musselman 
ROBERT  HALF 
of  Wisconsin 
777  E.  Wisconsin  Ave. 
Milwaukee,  Wl  53202 
(414)  271-HALF  (271-4253) 

OMAHA 

IBM  ANALYSTS 

Multiple  opportunities  with  excellent  | 
Omaha  companies.  Numerous  open¬ 
ings  with  excellent  companies.  I 
Opportunity  for  individuals  with 
COBOL  experience  in  a  DOS  shop 
to  move  into  an  MVS  environment. 
Top  dollar  paid  for  DB2,  PACBASE, 
IMS  experience.  Salaries  to  $42,000 1 
DBA 

Firm  rated  by  Fortune  magazine 
as  one  of  the  twenty  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  companies  is  looking  tor  a  DA- 
TACOM  DBA.  Experience  with 
physical/logical  design  and  a  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  CICS  and  COBOL 
is  required.  Salary  to  $45,000 
S/38  PROJECT  LEADER 
Fortune  500  firm  with  excellent 
benefits  searching  tor  a  S/38  PL. 
Minimum  of  5  years  RPG  III  experi¬ 
ence,  familiarity  with  structured 
development  methodologies  and 
the  project  life  cycle  is  required. 
Shop  is  expanding  and  needs  a 
person  with  excellent  technical 
and  communication  skills. 

Salary  to  $42,000 
ROBERT  HALF 
of  Omaha 
7171  Mercy  Road 
Omaha,  NE  68106 
(402)  397-8107 


KENDA  SYSTEMS,  INC. 


BOSTON  .  NIW  VOBK  .  WASHINfiTfiN 


SOFTWARE 

CONSULTANTS 


KENDA  SYSTEMS  provides  consultants  to  the 
East  Coast  High  Tech  Community.  Talented  pro¬ 
fessionals  who  take  pride  in  their  work  are  wel¬ 
come  to  register  with  KENDA  SYSTEMS. 

•TESTING/LOTUS  1-2-3/MACROS 
•TESTING/IBM  370/PROFS/PASF 
•COMM/DECNET/SNA  LU6.2 
•TEXT  COMPOSITION/SUN/UNIX/C/68K 
•PACE/COBOUWANG  VS 
•PERKIN  ELMER/RELIANCE  DATA  BASE 
•UNIPLEX/C/UNIX  UTIUTIES 
•SYS.  PROGA/M  MVS  WITH  1-2-3  &  REXX 
•TECH  WRITERS/HARDWARE 
&  SOFTWARE 

•PROG/ANALYST/DB2/ISPF/SQL 
•WINDOWS/SUNVIEW/X-WINDOWS 
•LAYERED  APPS/ALL-IN-ONE/RDB  IFMS 
•McCORMICK  &  DODGE/MILLIUM  5,0.2 
•LARGE  DBMS/VAX/ADA/SECRET 

Forward  resume  to  D.  Sierra. 


;  M. it  I.  T  Pk  ,  Salem,  NH  03079  603/898-7884 


PRODUCT  DEVELOPMENT 
ENGINEER/ 
SYSTEMS  ANALYST 

Product  Development  Engineer/ 
Systems  Analyst  needed  to  under¬ 
take  original  research,  design  and 
implementation  of  an  integrated 
commercial  desktop  publishing 
system  on  an  enhanced  version  ot 
Lilith  computer  using  Modula  pro¬ 
gramming  language,  including  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  graphics  Mitor 
and  printing  programs  Will  also 
work  on  the  extension  and  adap¬ 
tation  ot  the  Lara  word  processor 
licensed  from  the  Swiss  Federal 
Institute  of  Technology.  Coordi¬ 
nate  all  aspects  of  the  Company's 
projects  including  supervision  of 
employees  who  are  specialists  at 
the  M  S.  and  B.S.  levels  in  com¬ 
puter  sciences  and/or  desktop 
publishing.  Minimum  require¬ 
ments:  M  S  E  E.  or  M  S.  in  Com¬ 
puter  Science,  expertise  in  com¬ 
puter  science  relating  to 
development  of  desktop  publish¬ 
ing  as  evidenced  by  publication  of 
research  findings  on  font  scaling 
algorithms  in  specialist  journals,  or 
registration  of  patents  relating  to 
font  scaling  algorithms;  and  exten¬ 
sive  knowTedge  of  the  Lilith  com¬ 
puter  and  Modula  programming 
language  evidenced  by  at  least  2 
yrs.  experience  working  with  both. 
Education  and  experience  may  be 
concurrent  Hours:  8:00  a  m.  - 
5:00  p.m.  Salary  $52,000/yr.  Send 
resumes  to:  Job  Services,  P.O. 
Box  1339,  Provo.  Utah,  84603,  At¬ 
tention:  J  O.  #1857992.  Employer 
paid  ad. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 
SOFTWARE 

VM/CMS  UNLIMITED.  INC.  one  of  the  world’s  leading  and  most  respected 
VM  systems  software  development  companies  is  relocating  its'  headquar¬ 
ters  from  Boston  to  San  Diego  and  is  currently  seeking  unique  candidates 
to  fill  a  number  of  exciting  positions. 

SENIOR  CONSULTANTS 

Develop  and  support  VM  and  CMS  modifications  which  expand  the  capa¬ 
bilities  ot  the  VM/CMS  environment  Must  have  VM  internals  knowledge, 
be  proficient  in  modifying  VM  and  CMS.  and  possess  outstanding  assem- 
bier  programming  skills.  Be  willing  to  represent  the  company  at  user 
groups  and  provide  customer  education  and  consulting  services. 

VM  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMER 

Size  and  configure  a  VM  data  center.  Install  and  maintain  VM  and  related 
program  products.  Conduct  performance  and  capacity  studies,  and  pro¬ 
vide  leadership  in  the  operations  of  the  center.  At  least  two  years  of  solid 
VM  systems  programming  experience  sought. 

CUSTOMER  SUPPORT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Harxile  Level  1  customer  calls  on  the  800  -  Hotline.  Implement  an  incident 
tracking  system.  Interface  with  senior  consultants  and  administration  to  in¬ 
sure  customer  satisfaction.  Participate  in  user  groups  and  customer  news¬ 
letter  production 

PRODUCT  MARKETING  MANAGER 

Take  charge  of  nine  existing  VM  software  products  and  assume  total  re- 
sponsibiliW  for  product  marketing,  promotion  and  direction.  If  you  have  at 
least  2  -  3  years  of  VM  product  management  experience  and  you  are  a 
take  charge  individual  this  exciting  opportunity  could  be  yours. 

Please  send  resumes  in  complete  confidentiality  to: 

VM/CMS  UNLIMITED,  INC. 

Rrst  Alliance  Plaza,  Suite  #255 
11770  Bernardo  Plaza  Court 
San  Diego,  California  92128 
Attn:  Personnel 
No  agencies  or  phone  calls  please 


MANAGER  COMPUTER  AND  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

PENN  STATE  HARRISBURG,  THE  CAPITAL  COLLEGE,  has  a  high 
level  position  available  to  manage  our  computer  and  information  sys¬ 
tems  function. 

Major  duties  will  involve  computer  systems  planning,  development, 
implementation,  and  operations  in  support  of  the  college’s  academic 
needs  plus  coordinating  computer  usage  within  the  campus  commu¬ 
nity  and  appropriate  departments  at  University  Park.  PA.  Training  of 
campus  personnel  will  also  be  involved. 

Position  requires  an  MS  or  the  equivalent  in  a  technial  or  managerial 
field  related  to  data  processing  applications  and  3  to  4  years  ot  rele¬ 
vant  experience.  In-depth  knowledge  of  program  languages,  hard¬ 
ware/software,  main-frames  and  mini's,  remote  terminals  and  com¬ 
munications  is  mandatory. 

We  otter  an  excellent  salary  commensurate  with  experience  and  a  full 
range  of  benefits  in  a  modern  academic  environment.  Qualified  appli¬ 
cants  should  send  resume  to:  Robert  H.  Hamill,  Penn  State  Harris- 
bura  Box-CW.  Middletown.  PA  17057.  Closing  date  is  August  31, 
1988  or  until  suitable  candidate  is  selected  An  Equal  and  Minorities 
are  encouraed  to  apply. 


VICE  PRESIDENT 
POST  SALES  SUPPORT 
$150,000  +  Equity 

Southern  California  IBM  Main¬ 
frame  software  vendor  needs  pol¬ 
ished  professional  with  fast-track 
record  and  experience  building 
support  department  staff  from  20 
to  60  plus  Current  similar  vendor 
experience  most  desirable.  Will  re¬ 
locate. 


CASC 

2082  Michelson  Drive 
Suite  212 
Irvine,  CA  92715 
(714)  752-2300 


The  Finest  Source  of  KDP  Profe.ssionals 
in  Northern  California 


For  over  15  years  the  best  companies  have  relied  on 
CRG  to  find  superior  data  processing  profetsionals  to 
meet  their  needs. 


Give  us  a  call  or  mall  your  resume  today  to  find  out 
what  we  can  do  for  you,  303  Sacramento  Street,  San 
Francisco, CA  94111,(415) 39S-3535-OR-3080OlcottSt, 
Suite  130A,  Santa  Clara,  CA  95054,  (408)  727-1458. 


•  The  Computer 
Resources 
Group,  Inc. 


.\n  .Mliliatf  itf  National  (Timpulvr  .AssiH'ialis 
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The  message  at  StorageTek 
is  loud  and  clear 

The  Future 
Is  at  Hand. 

Storage  Technology  Corporation  is 
moving  forward  as  a  determined 
competitor  in  the  information 
storage  and  retrieval  industry.  We 
are  financially  healthy.  We  know  our 
market.  We  are  a  leader  in  provid¬ 
ing  complete  solutions  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers’  needs.  Currently,  we  are 
seeking: 

Performance  Evaluation 
Engineer 

Conduct  performance  and  func¬ 
tional  evaluations  of  StorageTek 
and  competitive  products.  You  must 
have  a  good  knowledge  ot  MVS  or 
VM  operating  system  environments 
and  experience  managing  and 
evaluating  the  performance  of 
IBM  compatible  storage  products. 
Additionally,  you  must  have  excel¬ 
lent  oral  and  written  communica¬ 
tion  skills,  a  BS  in  Computer 
Science,  Math  or  Engineering,  and 
a  minimum  of  five  years  applicable 
experience. 

Please  send  your  resume  to  David 
Armstead,  Department  CW18, 
Storage  Technology  Corporation, 
2270  South  88th  St.,  Louisville, 
Colorado  80028-3159,  We  are  an 
equal  opportunity  employer 

The  Information  Storage 
and  Retrieval  Company. 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


CONTRACT 

PROGRAMMERS 


PROGRAMMER  ANALYST 

DATA  PROCESSING 


Continued  growth  at  SCI  Systems,  Inc.,  conver¬ 
sion  to  MVS/XA  operating  system,  upgrade  in 
mainframe,  and  relocation  to  a  new  facility  have 
created  numerous  openings  in  the  financial  ap¬ 
plications  programming  group.  If  the  following  describes  your 
abilities,  we  invite  you  to  consider  our  employment  opportunities. 

•  4  +  years  in  DP/MIS 

•  2  +  years  copies  experience  required. 

•  MVS  background  preferred. 

•  Manufacturing  systems  design  and  analysis  experience  a  plus. 

SCI  runs  state-of-the-art  financial/manufacturing  systems.  Located 
at  the  Corporate  Headquarters  in  Huntsville,  Alabama,  the  posi¬ 
tions  described  above  will  become  part  of  an  ever  expanding,  highly 
motivated  team  of  MIS  professionals. 

SCI  Systems,  Inc.is  a  FORTUNE  500  vertically  integrated  elec¬ 
tronics  manufacturer  whose  products  and  systems  are  supplied 
to  a  variety  of  aerospace,  industrial  and  commercial  customers. 

Please  send  resume  with  salary  history  in  confidence  to: 

Steve  Peters 

Professional  Staffing  Administrator 

SCI  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

P.0,  Box  1000 
Huntsville,  Alabama  35807 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/V/H 


•  ANALYSTS  •  PROGRAMMERS 
SOFTWARE/HARDWARE 


Multiply  Your  Opportunities 

With  a  network  of  over  1000  client  companies 
and  200  affiliate  employment  agents  nationwide, 
RSVPcan  selectively  communicate  your  creden¬ 
tials  to  companies  offering  literally  hundreds  of 
choice,  current  career  opportunities,  clear  across 
the  nation. 


We  guide,  You  decide 

Our  no-obligation,  no-pressure  employment  serv¬ 
ices  to  degreed,  experienced  U  S  citizens  and 
permanent  residents  include  resume  develop¬ 
ment  and  interview  arrangement 
If  you  qualify,  call  Howard  Levin  or  Maureen 
McCue  at  800-222-01 53  or  (in  NJ)  609-667-4488, 
or  send  your  resume  to  either  address  listed 
below  Our  client  companies  pay  all  costs. 

RSVP  SERVICES 

One  Cherry  Hill  Mall,  Ste.  614,  Dept.  C.  Cherry  Hill.  NJ  08002 

Dublin  Hall.  Suite  201.  OepI  C.  1777  Walton  Rd. 

Blue  Bell.  PA  19422  iMail  address  only) 

Memt^er  Firm 

nrracomniitcr/  net 

naf/ona/  placement  network 


PROGRAMMERS 

Aggressive  software  development 
company  seeking  programming 
professionals  with  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  IBM  OS/MVS,  JCL,  As¬ 
sembler,  and  COBOL.  Minimum  4 
years  check  processing  experi¬ 
ence,  CPCS  a  plus.  Must  also  pos¬ 
sess  strong  interpersonal  sxills. 
Position  requires  relocation  and 
some  travel.  Excellent  salary/ben¬ 
efits.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to: 

CW-B5073 

Computerworid 

00x9171 

Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 

For  S.  Fla.,  to  develop,  de¬ 
sign,  evaluate  productions 
and  experimental  avionics 
products,  components  or 
special  test  equipment;  pre¬ 
pare  technical  material  for 
projects,  status  reports  and 
coordinate  work  or  technical 
personnel.  Must  have  MS  in 
Computer  Eng.  Salary  for  40 
hr  week  Mon-Fri  8  a.m.  -  4:30 
p.m.  is  $33,000  yrly.  Send  re¬ 
sumes  to:  Job  Service  of  Fla., 
105  E.  Broward  Blvd.,  Ft. 
Lauderdale,  FI.  33301  Attn: 
Job  Order  #FL  5793376. 


VM  SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
to  $85,000 

Tele-commute  or  relocate 
to  Southern  California 

Devetop/support  VM  and  CMS 
mexfs  to  expand  capabilities  of 
VM/CMS  environment.  Must  have 
VM  internals  knowledge  and  expe¬ 
rience  modifying  VM  and  CMS. 
Must  have  outstanding  ASSEM¬ 
BLER  programming  skills.  Will 
represent  company  at  user  groups 
and  provide  customer  consulting 
services. 

VM  PRODUCT  MANAGER 
$50,000  to  $70,000 

San  Diego  software  vendor  re¬ 
quires  2-3  years  experience  in  VM 
product  management.  Will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  9  existing  VM  prod¬ 
ucts. 

CASC 

2082  Michelson  Drive 
Suite  212 
Irvine,  CA  92715 
(714)  752-2300 


SOFTWARE 

OPPORTUNITIES 

1-800-423-5383 

Let  our  National  Award  winning 
computer  specialists  assist  you 
in  your  search.  We  have  over 
250  affiliated  offices  around  the 
country  ready  to  work  for  youl 
Some  of  our  HUNDREDS  of  cur¬ 
rent  needs  include: 

LIFE  INSURANCE  To  $60K 
UNIX  INTERNALS  To  $60K  + 

SYSTEM/38  To$40K  + 

IDMS,  IMS  or  ADABAS  To  $50K 
P/A  (COBOL  or  ALC)  To  $40K 
UNIX/C  To  $50K 

MVS  or  VM  INTERNALS  $  OPEN 
ACF/VTAM/NCP  To  $50K 
DB2/SQL  To$60K  + 

COBOL/CICS  To  $40K 

SAUDI  ARABIA  To$60K 

Degree,  COBOL,  CIOS,  &  DL/1 

ROBERT  SHIELDS  & 
ASSOCIATES 

P.O.  Box  890723,  Dept.  C 
Houston,  Texas  77289-0723 


PIERCE  COUNTY,  WA 

INFORMATION 
ADMINISTRATOR 
Data  Processing 
$35,126 -$45,390  annually 

Closing  date  must  be  received  by 
4:30  PM  August  22,  1988 

Applicants  should  obtain  a  jbb  an¬ 
nouncement  and  onOinal  applica¬ 
tion  form  from  The  nerce  County 
Personnel  Department,  Room  1A- 
127,  County  City  Building,  Taco¬ 
ma,  WA  98402.  Job  Service 
Phone  (206)  591-7466.  Resume  in 
lieu  of  application  is  not  accept¬ 
able.  PIERCE  COUNTY  IS  AN 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EM¬ 
PLOYER. 


We  have  immediate  openings  for 
senior  programmer  analysts  with  a 
minimum  of  4  years  experience 
with  one  of  the  following  skills;  1) 
IMS,  DB/DC,  ADF,  SQL,  DB2,  Te¬ 
ton  2)  IBM/PC's.  PS/2,  VM,  OS/2, 
C  lang.,  windows  3)  COBOL,  Mark 
IV.  DMS,  CMS,  System  2000  4) 
COBOL.  FOCUS,  CICS,  IDEAL, 
ADR/DATACOM  5)  FORTRAN, 
GKS,  VMS,  CMS,  Computer 
Graphics,  UNYSIS  6)  COBOL, 
IDMS/ADS/0,  ADABAS,  Prime 
9000  Series.  These  positions  are 
available  In  Houston  TX,  St.  Louis 
MO.  Tulsa  OK.  Minimum  assign¬ 
ment  1  year.  No  collect  calls,  no 
trainees,  no  part  time.  We  offer  a 
major  m^ical  plan,  our  rates  start 
at  $30/hr..  For  career  opportuni¬ 
ties  please  send  resume  to: 

J.P.S.,  Inc. 

PO  Box  690007 
Houston,  TX  77269-0007 

713-820-0024 

14^  are  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer 


VAX  COBOL 
PROGRAMMER/ 
ANALYST  II 

Converting  from  DEC-2060  to 
VAX-8700/8250  clustered  system. 
Requires  one  year  paid  experi¬ 
ence.  District  applicatton  form 
must  be  completed.  Starting  sala¬ 
ry  range  $2729-$2867.  Benefit 
package  includes  paid  PERS  re¬ 
tirement.  Recruitment  open  until 
filled. 

Personnel  Department 
Riverside  Unified 
School  District 
3380  14th  Street 
Riverside,  CA  92501 
(714)  788-7135 


Now  you  can 
recruit  the 
right  people 
in  the 

right  places 
at  the 
right  price. 

Let  us  introduce  you  to  the  IDG 
Communications  Computer  Ca¬ 
reers  Network.  It's  the  new  adver¬ 
tising  service  that  lets  you  run  the 
most  targeted  and  cost-efficient 
recruitment  program  possible. 

Its  many  options  help  you  recruit 
qualified  computer  and  communi- 
c^ations  professionals  -  regjionally 
or  nationally  -  with  combination 
buys  of  up  to  eight  leading  news¬ 
papers.  And  all  together,  the  Com¬ 
puter  Careers  Ktetwork  delivers 
your  message  to  an  audience  of 
well  over  2  million  qualified  com¬ 
puter  professionals. 

Look  at  what  the  Computer  Ca¬ 
reers  Network  lets  you  do: 

Cust(ynize  your  recruitment  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Network’s  eight  news¬ 
papers  -  Computerworid, 
InfoWodd,  Network  World.  Digital 
News.  F^eral  Computer  W^k, 
and  Computer  CurrentsMorthem 
California,  Southern  California, 
and  Boston  editions  -  let  you  tailor 
your  recruitment  program  to  your 
specific  needs.  You  can  buy  the 
basic  package  of  three  -  or  as 
many  as  eight  with  add-on  op¬ 
tions.  That  way  you  can  recruit 
from  the  combination  of  computer 
and  communications  profession¬ 
als  that’s  best  for  you. 

Target  your  ad  placement.  You 
can  place  your  advertising  exactly 
where  you  want.  If  you  wish  to  re¬ 
cruit  within  a  specific  area,  you  can 
advertise  in  the  regional  editions  of 
the  newspapers  you  choose  - 
East,  West,  or  Midwest.  Or  you 
can  extend  your  reach  by  running 
in  two  regions  -  or  even  nationally. 
Plus  -  you  can  still  take  advantage 
of  stand-alone  national  rates  for  in¬ 
dividual  newspapers. 

Reach  qualified  professionals  cost 
efficiently.  Gone  are  the  days 
when  you  have  to  worry  about 
paying  for  waste  circulation.  The 
Computer  Careers  Network  lets 
you  buy  the  combination  of  news¬ 
papers  that  will  deliver  your  re¬ 
cruitment  message  to  qualified 
computer  and  communications 
professionals  -  and  only  those 
qualified  professionals  you  need  to 
reach. 

To  put  the  new  Computer  Careers 
Network  to  work  for  you  -  region¬ 
ally  or  nationally  -  call  the  sales  of¬ 
fice  nearest  you,  or  contact  John 
Corrigan,  Recruitment  Advertising 
Sales  Director,  at  617-879-0700 
ext  676. 


One  quick  phone  call  can  give  you 
all  the  Information  you  need  on 
running  your  recruitment  advertis¬ 
ing  in  up  to  eight  leading  industry 
newspapers.  And  if  you  hurry,  you 
can  still  get  in  on  the  special  low  In¬ 
troductory  offer! 


Where  do 
the  best 
computer 
professionals 
look  for 
jobs? 

Right  here.  In  fact,  more 
computer  pros  read  more 
computer  recruitment  ads  in 
Computerworid  than  in  any 
other  newspaper. 

Talk  to  the  best.  Run  your  ad  in 
Computerworid.  For  more 
information  or  to  place  your  ad 
regionally  or  nationally,  call  Lisa 
McGrath  at  800-343-6474 
(in  MA,  617-879-0700). 


Weekly.  Regional.  National. 
And  it  works. 


An  IDG  Communications  Publication 
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Computer  Systems  Analysts 

ASSIGNMENT 


DATA  PROCESSING 


The  City  of  Colorado  Springs  cur¬ 
rently  has  the  following  openings: 


SYSTEMS 
ANALYST  II 


PAKISTAN 


Pratt  &  Whitney  has  immediate  openings  for  Computer  Systems 
Analysts  with  excellent  communication  and  management  skills 
to  design  Depot  Management  Information  Systems.  Hardware 
problem  identification  experience  desirable. 

Applicants  need  a  solid  knowledge  of: 

■  IBM  Hardware  —  9370-60/4361 

■  DOS  VSE/SP  Operating  System 

■  COBOL  and  CICS  with  DL1  Interface 

■  Inventories,  shop  scheduling  &  configuration  tracking 

This  is  a  two  year  assignment  near  Islamabad,  the  capital  city 
of  Pakistan.  (Dependent  schooling  not  available.)  The  program 
offers  generous  overseas  benefits  and  completion  bonus. 

For  more  information  call  toll  free  800-327-8220  or  send  resume 
to  W.J.  McMahon,  PO.  Box  109600,  Mail  Stop  710-18,  West  Palm 
Beach,  FL  33410-9600.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F. 


Rjsition  analyzes  and  documents 
various  information  systems; 
adapts  moderately  complex  infor¬ 
mation  systems  to  automated 
data  processing:  provides  consul¬ 
tative  systems  guidance  to  the 
user  in  the  application  of  systems 
analysis  to  business  problems;  in¬ 
tegrates  technical  data  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  data  processing  machine 
logic.  MUST  HAVE:  Option  1: 
Bachelor's  degree  In  CS,  MIS  or  a 
technical  field  involving  computer 
science  course  worft;  three  years 
of  data  processing  experience  in¬ 
volving  the  analysis,  design,  and 
programming  of  automated  sys¬ 
tems.  Option  2:  Bachelor's  de¬ 
gree;  four  years  data  processing 
experience  invdvirig  the  analysis, 
design,  and  programming  of  auto¬ 
mated  systems;  or  an  equivalent 
combination  of  education  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Specific  licenses,  regis¬ 
trations.  certifications,  etc.,  may 
be  approved  as  minimum  qualifica¬ 
tions  by  Dept,  of  Personnel  upon 
evaluation  of  specific  position  re- 
quiremerits.  DESIRABLE:  Profi¬ 
ciency  in  COBOL;  experience  with 
IBM  43XX  or  30XX  mainframe 
computers.  MVS/XA,  CICSA/SAM 
file  organization.  IBM  Utilities,  es¬ 
pecially  IDCAMS,  TSO/SPF/ 
SDSF,  Screen  Mapping  Facilities, 
IBM  OS  JCL;  experience  with 
large  automated  human  resources 
and  financial  applications  vended 
packages.  SALARY:  $2523-2920. 


UNITED 

TECHNOLOGIES 

PRATT&WHITNI 


l/' 

^  The  University 
Of  Chicago 
Computing 
Organizations 

Administrative  and  Library  Information 
Systems  (ALIS)  is  a  new  University  de¬ 
partment  charged  with  planning  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  University’s  major  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  library  applications. 
Current  technical  environment  includes 
MVS/XA  system  with  Model  204,  PL/I, 
and  COBOL/CICS  applications;  future 
work  will  include  C/INGRES  under  VAX/ 
VMS  as  well  as  Macintosh  and  MS/DOS 
interfaces. 

Three  senior-level  positions  reporting 
to  the  director  of  ALIS  are  currently 
open.  Two  emphasize  excellent  analytical 
and  system  planning  skills,  the  third 
must  provide  outstanding  technical  skills 
and  leadership  in  applications  develop¬ 
ment.  All  require  energetic  individuals 
with  excellent  communications  skills  and 
a  commitment  to  quality. 

Qualified  candidates  should  send  a  re¬ 
sume  with  salary  history  and  the  names 
of  three  references  to: 

DAVID  TREWETT,  Director 

Administrative  and  Library 
Information  Systems 

THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  CHICAGO 


1155  East  60th  Street 
Chicago,  IL  60637 


CONSULTANTS 

Advanced  Programming  Resolu¬ 
tions.  Inc.,  a  dynamic,  growth-on- 
ented.  computer  consulting  com¬ 
pany  has  consulting  positions 
available  tn  Chicago.  Columbus, 
and  Dayton.  Ohio 
APR  provides  you  with  an  excel¬ 
lent  s^ary,  comprehensive  bene¬ 
fits  package  including  major  medi¬ 
cal.  dental,  lor>g-term  disability  and 
a  401 K  pension  plan,  arxl  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  professional  growth 
and  development 
Engineering  Consultants  for 
Chicago  and  Columbus  requires: 

*  B.S.  in  Computer  Science;  M.S. 
a  plus 

*  (1 )  year  or  more  work  expen- 
ence  in  any  of  the  following 
areas: 

•  Real-time  software  design 
and  development  within  a 
UNIX/C  environment 

•  Call  processing  software 
design  and  development 

•  Switching  system  require¬ 
ments  and  architecture 

•  System  integration,  system 
testing,  arxl  device  dnvers 

•  Operating  systems  develop¬ 
ment,  ar>d  local  area  net¬ 
works 

Business  Systems  Consultants 
for  Columbus  ar>d  Oayton  re¬ 
quires: 

*  (3-5)  years  minimum  working 
experience  in  any  of  the  follow- 
ir^  areas: 

•  IDMS.  IMS  OB/DC.  ADSO. 
CICS 

•  ROSCOE,  DATATRIEVE, 
VSAM.  VTAM.  OS  JCL 

•  COBOL.  PU1.  ASSEMBLER. 
FORTRAN 

•  MANTIS.  NATURAL.  IDEAL. 
ADABAS 

•  VAX/VMS.  DOSA/SE.  VM. 
MVS 

•  NCR/VRX/UNIX/TOWER 

•  PROGRESS 

OUR  SUCCESS  IS  OUR  PEOPLEI 
Please  submit  your  resume  to: 

Robert  0.  Williams 
Technical  Resources  Manager 
APR.  Inc. 

2715  Tuller  Parkway  Drive 
Dublin,  OH  43017 
An  EOE  M/F/HA/ 


UNIX  IS  a  trademark  of 
AT&T  Bell  Latx>ratohes 


Florida 

DON’T  DREAM  THE  LIFE, 
LIVE  THE  DREAM!!! 

Florida,  with  gentle  winds  bending  the 
palms  and  an  average  temperature  of 
72“.  is  one  of  the  finest  places  to  live  and 
work. 


AMD  Consulting  Services  is  experiencing 
phenomenal  growth.  Our  customers, 
Florida's  premier  information  processing  centers, 
have  immediate  needs  for  professionals  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  any  of  the  following  disciplines: 

•  MVS.  COBOL,  CICS,  PL/I,  ALC 
DB2.  IMS  DB/DC.  IDMS,  M204 
TANDEM  COBOL  TAL,  PATHWAY 

•  "C."  UNIX  PICK 
It's  your  move,  make  it  the  RIGHT  ONE 

AMD 


One  Hafbour  Place 
Suite  88S 

Tampa,  Florida  33602 
(813)  229-9208 


*■  CONSUiriNG  SfRVlCES 

S9O0  N,  Andrews  Avenue 
Suite  90S 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida  33309 
(305)  928-0899 


yIPR 

An  AGS  Company 


Applied  Computer  Analyst;  Job 
duties:  develop  software,  inte¬ 
grate  systems  S  consult  with  re¬ 
search  faculty;  design  functional 
specifications,  develop  &  support 
structured  software  for  image 
analysis  &  processing  systems; 
design  &  support  data-acquisition 
systems  for  laboratory  instru¬ 
ments  using  interfaces,  program¬ 
ming  &  communication  software; 
train  faculty  &  staff  on  custom  de¬ 
veloped  software.  Other  require¬ 
ments:  expenence  in  Pascal,  C  & 
FORTRAN,  image  processing, 
data  acquisition  systems,  pictorial 
information  systems,  pictorial  In¬ 
formation  systems,  and  program¬ 
ming  real  time  systems  BS  in 
Computer  Science  with  3  yrs  tech¬ 
nical  programming  experience. 
Salary:  $26,000/yr:  40  hr/wk; 
Send  resume  to:  Mr.  Jack  Hilz- 
heim,  Tennessee  Employment  Se¬ 
curity.  1309  Poplar  Ave,,  Mem¬ 
phis,  TN  38104,  EEO/AA. 


PROGRAMMER 

ANALYST 

(2  FYisitions) 

Position  interviews  functlonal/user 
area  personnel  to  assess  pro¬ 
posed  system  cost/benefit  possi¬ 
bility  and  information  require¬ 
ments.  Programs  flow  charts, 
block  diagrams,  report  layouts, 
detailed  program  designs  and  doc¬ 
umentation  using  current  design 
technique  or  functional  program 
specifications.  MUST  HAVE:  Op¬ 
tion  1:  Bachelor's  degree  in  CS, 
MIS  or  technical  field  involving 
computer  science  course  work; 
two  years  applications  program¬ 
ming  experience  involving  use  of 
COBOL.  Option  2:  Bachdor's  de¬ 
gree.  three  years  of  applications 
programming  experience  involving 
the  use  of  (JOBOL;  or  an  equiva¬ 
lent  combination  of  education  and 
expenence.  DESIRABLE;  Profi¬ 
ciency  in  COBOL;  experience  with 
IBM  43XX  or  30XX  mainframe 
computers.  MVS/XA,  CICSA/SAM 
file  organization.  IBM  Utilities,  es¬ 
pecially  IDCAMS.  TSO/SPF/ 
SDSF,  Screen  Mapping  Facilities, 
IBM  OS  JCL;  expenence  with 
large  automated  human  resources 
arxj  financial  applications  vended 
packages  SALARY:  $2371-2745. 

A  City  application  is  required  and 
may  be  obtained  by  contacting 
719-578-6686  Application  must 
state  position  title/code  and  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  Friday,  September  2, 
1988  at  the  Cfiw  of  Colorado 
Springs,  Dept,  of  rersonnel,  Attn: 
Position  No.  W-22  (Systems  Ana¬ 
lyst  II),  W-2200  (Programmer  Ana¬ 
lysts),  P.O.  Box  1575,  30  S  Neva¬ 
da  Ave.  Ste  105,  Colorado 
Springs.  CO  80901-1575  Applica¬ 
tion  office  hours  are  9  a  m.  to  5 
p.m.,  Mon  .  Weds.,  &  Fri.  We  are 
an  Equal  Opportunity  Affirmative 
Action  Employer 


Systems 
Programmers 
&  Programmer/ 
Analysts 
“Nationwide” 


MVS'XA  Piog  iGens/Planningi  S46K 
IDMS  or  IMS  Prog  'Analyst  iMtg  Appsi  S39t( 
CICS  Sys  Prog  (Maint/Detiugi  S46K 

MSA  Prog /Analyst  ifin  Apps /COBOL  S39K 
NCP  VIAM  Sys  Prog  iGens/Iuningi  $46K 
QCSor  DBII  P'A  iMtg  Apps/COeOLl  SWK 
ASSEMBltB  Prog  Analyst  iFm  Appsi  S38K 
LIFE/COM  or 'IFt/70  P/A  ilns  Appsi  S42K 
BANKING  Prog  Analyst  iCOBOl/MSAl  S38K 
INSURANCE  Prog  Analyst  iCOBOL  PMSi  S42K 

Please  send  resume  to 
Robert  Montgomery  or 
call  919-787-4205 

The  Data  Group 

P.O.  Box  52055 
Raleigh,  NC  27612 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST-ALGO¬ 
RITHM  DESIGN  &  ANALYSIS 
(Rochester,  NY)  -  Evaluate  &  de¬ 
sign  applied  mathematical  models 
for  telecommunications  systems. 
Perform  network  optimization  & 
analysis  of  data  structures,  per¬ 
forming  programming  &  implemen¬ 
tation  of  aforementioned  methods 
Perform  emulation  of  algorithms 
tor  math  models  in  telecommun, 
environment.  Equipmt  to  be  used: 
DEC,  MVME  (Motorola  Bus  Envi¬ 
ronment).  Must  know:  FORTRAN, 
RSX-11-M.  LISP,  machine  &  As¬ 
sembly  languages,  VAX/VMS.  op¬ 
timization  of  algorithms  &  statisti¬ 
cal  methods  for  data  processing. 
Req:  Master's  -  Comp  Sci.:  2  yrs 
exp  or  2  yrs  rel  exp  -  research  in 
algorithms  or  position  encompass¬ 
ing  algorithm  design  &  analysis. 
$38,000/yr,  40  hr  wk.  Send  re¬ 
sume  only  in  DUPL  to:  S.  VanDem- 
pen.  Job  Service.  140  W.  Main  St.. 
Rochester,  NY  14614.  Job 
#NY0204277. 


Required  by  the 
WORLD  FOOD  PROGRAMME 
at  its  Rome  Headquarters 

CHIEF,  USER  SUPPORT  UNIT, 
INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  SERVICE 

The  World  Food  Programme  (the  Food  Aid  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations  System)  has  a  vacancy  at  its  Rome 
Headquarters  in  the  Information  Systems  Service  for  a 
qualified  person  who  will  act  as  Chief  of  the  User  Support 
Unit.  Applications  sought  from  persons  with  a  University 
Degree  in  Computer  Science,  Mathematics  or  related 
field  and  seven  years  progressively  responsible  profes¬ 
sional  experience  in  the  computer  field  with  particular 
emphasis  on  User  Support  including  some  years  at  su¬ 
pervisory  level. 

Experience  should  include  knowledge  in  areas  of  both 
Mainframe  and  Microcomputers,  as  well  as  manage¬ 
ment  of  training  programmes  in  these  fields.  International 
experience  an  asset. 

The  initial  appointment  will  be  for  three  years,  with  posibi- 
lity  of  renewal.  Starting  salary,  depending  on  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  experience,  will  be  from  US$30,275  to 
US$39,761  net,  tax  free,  plus  allowances,  cost  of  living 
adjustment,  relocation  grant,  education  grant  and  other 
benefits  of  the  International  Civil  Service.  Duty  station: 
Rome,  Italy. 

Full  curriculum  vitae  should  be  addressed  to:  The  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Personnel,  World  Food  Programme,  Via  Cristoforo 
Colombo  426,  Rome  00147,  Italy. 

Correspondence  should  be  postmarked  by  31  August 
1988,  quoting  Vacancy  Announcement  MS-88-44. 


AS/400  OPPORTUNITY 


eod  Systems  Development 


Divisions  of  Mobil  Chemical  Company  headquartered 
in  the  Rochester,  New  York  area  hove  on  outstanding 
opportunity  for  a  Systems  Professional. 

This  person  will  participate  in  new  system  design,  lead 
the  program  development  effort  and  provide  pro¬ 
gramming  support  on  our  existing  AS/400.  Require¬ 
ments  include  significant  experience  developing  sys¬ 
tems  applications  on  the  IBM  System  38  using  RPG  III  os 
well  os  excellent  communications  and  interpersonal 
skills.  This  project  is  on  integral  port  of  our  notional 
Distribution  Management  System. 

Mobil  offers  exceptional  technical  and  management 
growth  opportunity  with  on  excellent  compensation 
and  benefits  package.  Forward  your  resume  in  strict 
confidence  to: 


M@bil 


MOBIL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

1169  Ptttsford-Vlctor  Road 
PHtsford,  New  York  14534 
Attn:  Human  Resources  SL 

Equal  Opportunity  Employot  M/E/H/V 


S/38 

SR.  PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 

Data  processing  service  company 
seeks  candidate  with  5-1-  years 
experience  for  support  of  existing 
customers.  Strong  data  communi¬ 
cations  background  required.  If 
you  have  the  above  requirements, 
have  good  communication  skills, 
and  would  like  to  wori<  for  a  grow¬ 
ing  company  in  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  region  send  your  resume  and 
salary  history  to: 

Personnel  Manager 

MIS, Inc. 

355  Union  Blvd. 

Suite  300 

Lakewood,  CO  80228 


IT’S  CALLED  THE  GOLDEN  GATE 
FOR  GOOD  REASON 

.Systfins  professionalstaii  distovei  tarefi  t-m  it  hiiifiii 
and  personal  satisladion  through  the  rewarding 
positions  available  with  oiti  presiigions  clients, 
l.ogical  Options  and  .Sanderson  .Asstxiates  have 
merged  torming  Northern  California's  premiei 
Seart  h  Firm 

THE  SEARCH  FIRM,  INC. 

W.l  .MARkE  1  SI  REL  l.Sl'I  IE  1100,  SAN  FRANC  .IS( :().  (A  0  IIO.T 

(115)  777-3900  FAX  777-8632 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


Information  Systems 


Great  Opportunities  for 
Outstanding  Professionals 


Ernst  &  Whinney,  the  international  public  accounting  and 
management  consulting  firm,  is  significantly  expanding  its  Mid- 
Atlantic  information  systems  consulting  staff.  We  seek  information 
systems  professionals  with  2-8  years  of  consulting  or  industiy  experi¬ 
ence  in  manufacturing,  health  care,  textiles,  financial  services  or 
insurance.  A  Bachelor’s  degree  is  required,  and  advanced  degrees 
and  relevant  industry  professional  certifications  are  desirable. 

If  you  are  interested  in  accelerating  your  career  growth  by  join¬ 
ing  Ernst  &  Whinney 's  growing  information  systems  consulting 
practice,  you  should  have  experience  as  a  COBOL  programmer,  pro¬ 
grammer/analyst,  systems  programmer,  systems  analyst,  project 
leader  or  MIS  manager  in  a  large  IBM  mainframe  environment. 
In  addition,  you  should  be  experienced  in  one  or  more  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  service  areas: 

•  Management  of  Information  Systems 

•  Information  Systems  Planning 

•  Information  Security 

•  Operations  Management 

•  Hardware/Software  Selection  and  Implementation 

•  Custom  Software  Development 

•  Fourth  Generation  Tbols  and  Rapid  Prototyping 

•  Tblecommunications  and  Networking 

•  Operating  Systems  Software 

•  Database  Management  Systems 

Ernst  &  Whinney  offers  an  excellent  compensation  package  and 
significant  opportunities  for  increased  responsibilities  leading  to 
Partnership.  You  will  be  guided  by  proven  methodologies  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  education  necessary  to  help  you  provide  the  highest 
quality  service.  Opportunities  are  available  throughout  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  Region  in  cities  such  as  Charlotte,  NC,  Pittsburgh, 
Washington,  DC,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 

At  Ernst  &  Whinney,  our  primary  emphasis  is  on  quality— in  our 
people,  our  services  to  clients,  in  everything  we  do.  If  you  seek  a 
leadership  role  in  our  rapidly  growing  information  systems  consult¬ 
ing  practice,  we  invite  you  to  forward  your  resume  and  salary  history, 
in  confidence,  to  our  Regional  Recruiting  Office:  Thomas  E.  Wagnei; 
Ernst  &  Whinney,  12^  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC  20036.  We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer  MTF/H. 


lA 


Ernst  &  Whinney 


AND  RESULTS.  THEY  GO  TOGETHER. 


Our  client,  a  Louisville  based  division  of  a  Fortune 
500  company,  provides  a  state-of-the-art  IBM 
3090  environment  for  bright  DP  professionals. 
Requirements  call  for: 


•  BS  degree  (Computer  Sciences,  Operations 
Research,  Business,  or  Mathematics) 

•  At  least  1 V2  years  experience  with  COBOL 
involving  some  systems  analysis  and  design 
exposure 

•  Working  knowledge  of  JCL  under  MVS 

•  Experience  with  FOCUS  or  NATURAL  a  plus 


Additional  experience  with  MSA  and/or 
McCormack  &  Dodge  would  be  helpful. 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  check  out  these 
opportunities.  You’ll  be  amazed  at  our  low  cost 
of  beautiful  housing,  the  overall  ease  of  getting 
around,  the  cultural  amenities,  the  great 
outdoors,  and  the  close  proximity  to  major 
sporting  events. 


•  No  Resume  Needed 
’  Very  Competitive  Compensation 
•  All  Resonses  Are  Confidential 


To  apply  CALL  OUR  24  HOUR,  7  DAY  PER 
WEEK  TOLL-FREE  NUMBER  LISTED  BELOW, 

or  send  resume  to  Recruitment  Enhancement 
Services,  R-52,  7676  Hillmont,  Suite  290, 
Houston,  TX  77040.  Our  client  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer. 

1-800-221 -3333,  EXT.  R-52 

CALL  TODAY  OR  ANYTIME 


Recruitment 
Enhancement 
Services,  Inc 


MD-DC-VA  EAST  COAST 


PROCESSING 

igineering 
ales/marketing 


THE 

ONLY  CARD 
YOU’LL  EVER 
NEED! 


Top  DP  placement  agency  has  lOO’i  of  MD,  VA  and  U  S  wide  openings  for  ex¬ 
perienced  professionals  Our  clients  include  small,  mid-sized  and  large  com¬ 
mercial  and  defense  firms  They  ofter  excellent  benefits  and  advancement 


BILL  YOUNG  &  ASSOCIATES 

8322  Professional  Hill  Drive»Fairfax,  Virginia  22031 
(703)  573-0200  (24  hr.  answering) 

"MEMBER  OF  NATIONAL  COMPUTER  ASSCXIIATES" 


MARKETING  AND 
SALES  MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANT 


Tempora^  position  (one  year)  in 
Atlanta  offio 


hce  to  advise  and  assist 
in  planning  of  marketing  strategies 
for  technically  complex  product 
lines  that  require  an  extended  sell¬ 
ing  cycle.  Configure  complex 
netwotking  solutions  for  large 
computer  data  processing  centers 
having  computers  manufactured 
by  a  variety  of  vendors.  Consult 
with  customers  to  identify  and  de¬ 
fine  needs  or  problems,  conduct 
analysis  and  recommend  solution 
using  product  technology  or  ad¬ 
vise  customer  of  alternate  meth¬ 
ods  of  solving  need  or  problem. 
Manage  sales  activities  of  as¬ 
signed  district  to  promote  sales  of 
high  performance  data  communi¬ 
cation  systems  to  large  multi¬ 
mainframe  accounts.  Monitor,  de¬ 
velop  and  control  area  sales 
activities,  performance  of  repre¬ 
sentatives,  marketing  trends  and 
competitive  activities. 


Must  have  8  years'  experience  in 
offered  position  or  6  years'  experi¬ 
ence  in  management  of  sales  of 
computer  communications  sys¬ 
tems. 


Experience  in  following  areas  is  re¬ 
quired. 


•  Knowledge  of  communications 
protocols  and  standards  of  com¬ 
puter  data  communications  proto¬ 
cols  and  standards  of  computer 
data  communications  field  to  in¬ 
clude:  SNA,  ISO.  OSI,  TCP/IP. 
IEEE,  wide  area  and  local  area 
networking  capabilities  of  prod¬ 
ucts  and  host  to  host  communica¬ 
tions. 


•  Experience  with  IBM  operation 
systems,  specifically  VM  and 
MVS,  and  familiarity  with  IBM 
networking  devices  and  products. 

•  Exposure  to  IBM  channel  exten¬ 
sion  products. 

•  Knowledge  of  techniques  and 
products  available  in  the  market¬ 
place  which  are  used  for  network¬ 
ing  sophisticated  product  lines. 

•  Extensive  marketing  and  man¬ 
agement  skills,  and  a  successful 
track  record  in  customer  prospect¬ 
ing. 

•  Proven  ability  to  communicate 
with  executive  level  management 
of  Fortune  500  companies. 

•  Proven  ability  to  manage  and  di¬ 
rect  a  sales  force  in  a  networking 
marketplace. 

•  Requires  40%  travel  within  dis¬ 
trict. 


Job  located  in  Atlanta;  40  hours 
per  week,  0  to  5.  $53,000  per 
year.  Send  resume  to  Mr.  Michael 
Green.  RMional  Sales  Manager, 
Network  Systems  Corporation, 
Suite  200,  501  Church  Street 
N.E.,  Vienna,  Virginia  22180. 


DEPUTY  DIRECTOR 
OF  APPLICATIONS 
DEVELOPMENT 

To  $50,000 


NYC  office  of  municipal  labor 
relations  currently  seeking 
experienced  Project  Manager 
with  strong  ADABAS/NA- 
TURAL  skills.  Solid  technical 
and  supervisory  experience 
required.  Please  reply: 


OMLR;  Director  of 
Systems  Development 
110  Church  St.,  12th  Floor 
New  York  City,  NY  10007 


It’s  new! 
And  it’s 
the  efficient 
way 

to  recruit 
qualified 
computer 
professionals. 


Now  you  can  target  your 
recruitment  advertising  to 
the  qualified  computer 
professionals  you  want  to 
reach  -  where  you  want  to 
reach  them.  All  you  need 
is  the  new  IDG  Communi¬ 
cations  Computer  Ca¬ 
reers  Network.  Here’s 
how  it  can  work  for  you: 


You  choose  the  news¬ 
papers.  Depending  on 
who  you’re  looking  for, 
you  can  select  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  eight  newspa¬ 
pers  that  best  suits  your 
needs  -  Computerworld, 
InfoWorld,  Network 
World,  Digital  News, 
Federal  Computer 
Week,  and  Computer 
Currents/Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  Boston  Editions. 


You  choose  the  region. 
If  you  wish  to  recruit  with¬ 
in  a  specific  area,  you  can 
advertise  in  the  regional 
editions  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  you  choose  -  East, 
West,  or  Midwest.  Of 
course,  national  buys  of 
individual  newspapers  or 
various  combinations  are 
also  available  when  you 
need  to  extend  your 
reach. 


You  don’t  pay  for  read¬ 
ers  you  don’t  want. 

Gone  are  the  days  when 
you  have  to  worry  about 
paying  for  waste  circula¬ 
tion.  The  Computer  Ca¬ 
reers  Network  puts  you  in 
touch  with  qualified  com¬ 
puter  professionals  -  and 
only  those  qualified  com¬ 
puter  professionals  you 
need  to  reach. 


To  put  the  new  Computer 
Careers  Network  to  work 
for  you  -  regionally  or  na¬ 
tionally  -  call  the  sales  of¬ 
fice  nearest  you.  Or  con¬ 
tact  John  Corrigan, 
Recruitment  Advertising 
Director,  at  617-879- 
0700.  And  if  you  hurry, 
you  can  still  get  in  on  the 
special  low  introductory 
offer. 


Sales  Offices: 

BOSTON:  375  Cochituate 
Road,  Box  9171,  Fra¬ 
mingham,  MA  01701- 
9171,  (508)  879-0700; 
NEW  YORK:  Paramus 
Plaza  I,  140  Route  17 
North,  Paramus,  NJ 
07652,  (201)  967-1350; 
WASHINGTON:  3022  Ja¬ 
vier  Road,  Suite  210, 
Fairfax,  VA  22031,  (703) 
573-4115;  CHICAGO: 
10400  West  Higgins 
Road,  Suite  300,  Rose- 
mont,  IL  60018,  (312) 
827-4433;  LOS  ANGE¬ 
LES:  18004  Sky  Park  Cir¬ 
cle,  Suite  100,  Irvine,  CA 
92714,  (714)  250-0164; 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  18004 
Sky  Park  Circle,  Suite 
100,  Irvine,  CA  92714, 
(714)  250-0164. 


Recruit  top 
talent 
regionally 
or  nationally 
with 

Computerworld. 


You  can  recruit  qualified  computer 
personnel  across  the  United  States 
when  you  place  your  advertising 
in  Computerworld 


That’s  because  Computerworld 
gives  you  your  choice  of  regional 
or  national  editions  to  deliver  your 
recruitment  advertising  message. 
And  because  you’ll  reach  more 
than  612,000  computer  profes¬ 
sionals  every  week  —  including 
the  nation’s  top  talent. 


Call  Lisa  McGrath  at  800-343-6476 
(in  Massachusetts,  617-879-0700) 
for  all  the  details. 


COMPUTER  CAREERS 


fj^ningyour  way  to  the  top 

_ _ 


COMPWWORU) 


*1 


it’s  whereyouwoik-Md  for 


Weekly.  Regional.  National. 
And  it  works. 


An  IDG  Communications  Publication 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 

THE  CENSUS  BUREAU 
IN  CHARLOTTE,  NC 
HAS  IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  FOR: 

DEC  AUTOMATION  SPECIALISTS 

Responsibilities  will  include  troubleshooting  and  training 
others  in  use  of  DEC  Micro  VAX  H’s.  We  need  self-starters; 
people  who  can  learn  and  teach  others  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  applications. 

These  are  once  a  decade  opportunities  involving  work  on  a 
project  of  national  importance.  The  positions  are  temporary 
-  lasting  through  the  Fall  of  1990.  Salaries  range  up  to 
$33,200,  and  commensurate  with  experience. 

The  successful  applicants  will  have  good  knowledge  of, 
and  experience  working  with,  DEC/VAX  Minicomputers. 
Experience  with  VAXA/MS  Operating  System  and  Digital 
Command  Language  (DCL)  highly  desirable.  We  need 
good  communications  skills,  and  a  willingness  to  travel 
throughout  the  five  state  region  around  North  Carolina. 

Qualified  applicants 
should  call  or  write  immediateiy  to: 

William  F.  Hill 
Regional  Census  Center 
3410  St.  Vardell  Lane 
Charlotte,  NC  28217-1322 

(704)  521-4400 

AN  AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION/ 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


PRESIDENT 
ALABAMA  SUPERCOMPUTER 
NETWORK  AUTHORITY 

The  Alabama  Supercomputer  Netvrork  Authority,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Alabama  Department  of  Finance,  is  charged  with  the  establishment  of  a 
supercomputer  center  to  provide  services  for  the  educational,  research, 
and  industrial  needs  of  the  State.  The  authority  invites  nominations  and 
applications  for  the  position  of  President.  The  supercomputer  is  physically 
located  in  Huntsville,  Alabama,  with  statewide  access  through  a  high 
speed  telecommunications  networtt  with  major  nodes  located  throughout 
the  state.  The  President  and  his  or  her  staff  will  provide  the  management 
and  direction  of  the  program  and  will  report  directly  to  the  authority 

Responsibilities  of  the  President: 


A  Terrific 
Opportunity 


Computer  Consulting  Group, 
one  of  the  Southeast's  fastest 
growing  contract  prograrrv 
mingand  consulting  firms,  has 
immediate  openings  for  tal¬ 
ented  Programmer/Analysts 
with  2  or  more  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Excellent  salary  it  l»ne- 
fits  package. 

We  re  especially  seeking; 
IDMS/ADSO  MANUF 
CICS/DH 
IBM/PM/IMS 
IMS  DB/DC 
NATURAL/ ADABAS 
NOMAD 
VAX/COBOL 
VAX/PORTRAN 
HP3000/C060L 
UNV 11 00/ MAPPER 
WANG /COBOL 
LAN'S  SPECIALIST 
VAX/ALUIN-ONE 
HP/TRANSACT 
AOR/DATACOM/ IDEAL 
IBM/ FOCUS 
VAX/RDB 

Computer 
Consulting 
Group _ 

Contract  Professional  Services 
Contact  Us  Today! 

OneMonckton  Blvd. 

Columbia,  SC  29206 
(803)  738-1994 
Outside  South  Carolina 
1-800-222-1273 


DATA 

PROCESSING 

PROFESSIONALS 

Computer  Aid,  Inc,  (CAI)  a  profes¬ 
sion^  consulting  firm  is  actively  re¬ 
cruiting  experienced  Programmer 
and  System  Analysts, 

As  an  employee  of  CAI 
you  will  have  an  opportunity  to: 


S0FTW\RE  DESIQfl  ENONEEItS 

PRINCIPAUSECnON  MANAGER 


Data  Communications  Company... High  Visibility... High  Growth 


General  DataComm  provides  customers  around  the 
world  with  the  most  sophisticated,  comprehensive  selec¬ 
tion  of  integrated  data  communications  products 
available.  In  our  Network  Management  Systems  Direc¬ 
torate,  we  have  openings  for  Principle  Engineers  and  a 
Section  Manager. 

We  are  seeking  individuals  with  a  minimum  of  5 
years  of  related  experience  combined  with  a  BS  in  com¬ 
puter  science,  computer  engineering  or  electrical 
engineering.  You  will  be  involved  in  the  development  of 
state-of-the-art  network  management  equipment  utiliz¬ 
ing  your  expertise  in  “C”,  UNIX’^"  and  OSI.  All  positions 
require  the  ability  to  design  from  concept  through  im¬ 
plementation,  test  and  release,  along  with  good  specifica¬ 
tion  and  documentation  abilities. 

We  can  otter  you  a  highly  competitive  salary  and  a 
choice  of  health  care  programs  including  HMO,  life  in¬ 
surance,  100%  tuition  reimbursement,  profit  sharing  and 
stock  purchase  plan  and  other  benefits. 


□  Network  Management 

□  OSI 

□  UNI)r/“C” 

□  Real-Time 

□  DataComm  Protocols 


For  further  information  please  telephone  Bill  Mastrianna  at  (203)  758-1811  or  write 
in  confidence  to:  General  DataComm,  Inc.,  Technology  Center, 
Middlebury,  CT  06762-1299. 


General  DataComm 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/H/V 


TEXAS 


1 .  To  provide  leadership  and  coordination  for  the  facilities  vendor 

2.  To  consult  with  the  community  of  users  and  establish  procedures  nec¬ 
essary  for  fair  and  equitable  access  to  the  supercomputer. 

3.  To  insure  the  quality  and  proficiency  of  the  services  provided  by  the 
facilities  vendor. 

4  To  provide  and  execute  a  martieting  plan  which  insures  the  best  and 
maximum  use  of  the  supercomputer  for  the  development  of  the  State 
of  Alabama. 

5.  To  serve  as  the  pnmary  representative  of  the  authority  in  liaison  with 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  state  government. 

Qualifications: 

1.  An  earned  master's  degree,  doctorate  preferred. 

2.  A  minimum  of  ten  years  of  progressive  experience  in  the  overall  man¬ 
agement  and/or  coordination  of  high  level  computing  services  prefera¬ 
bly  with  supercomputer  involvement. 

3.  Substantial  experience  in  an  organized  research  environment  with  a 
high  level  of  computer  use 

4  Proven  ability  to  organize  and  mariiet  services  to  diverse  clientele. 

5.  Demonstrated  competence  in  managing  the  fiscal  affairs  of  large  orga¬ 
nizations  providing  computing  services. 

Applications  or  nominations  must  be  received  by  September  15, 1968. 

Salary  is  competitive  and  negotiable  depending  upon  experience  and  qual¬ 
ifications  Applications  or  nominations  and  requests  for  information  should 

be  directed  to: 

Or  George  H.  Emert 
107  Samlord  Hall 
Auburn  University,  AL  36849 


•  Gain  valuable  experience. 

•  Work  on  leading  edge  projects/ 
technology. 

•  Work  for  one  of  the  leading 
consulting  firms  in  the  nation. 

Desirable  skills  include: 

•  DB2  •  SQL  •  ORACLE 

•  IDMS  •AOS/0  eC 

•  CICS  •  MVS/XA  •  VM/CMS 

•  IMS  DB/DC  •  DOS/VSE 

Interested  applicants 
may  write  or  call: 

COMPUTER  AID,  INC. 

Commerce  Plaza  III 
Suite  315 
5050  Tilghman  St. 
Allentown,  PA  18104 
(215)  395-5120 


The  Slate  of  Alabama  Is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


S/38  CONSULTANTS 

Software  Alternatives,  Inc.  is  the  leading  participant 
in  IBM’S  marketing  assistance  program  and  is  look¬ 
ing  tor  a  select  number  of  Programmer/Analysts 
who  can  help  us  respond  to  our  client’s  needs  on 
the  AS/400.  If  you  have  experience  in  the  following: 

•  Database  Design  •  COBOL 

•  RPG  III  •  System  Tuning 

•  Applications  Design  •  APPC 

•  DDM  •  Communications 

Please  forward  a  resume  or  call: 

Software  Alternatives,  Inc. 

5550-A  Peachtree  Pkwy. 

Suite  520,  Dept.  CW  228 
Norcross,  GA  30092 

(404)  242-6266 

Barry  Jones 

EOEM/FWH 


UPSTATE  NEW  YORK 


CONSULTANTS 

Rochester,  New  York  client  as¬ 
signments  as  toltows: 

•  Sr.  Analyst  to  evaluate  and 
select  S/W  lor  key  finarraals. 
BA/MBA  Finance 

•  Sr  P/A  install  McDonald 
Douglas  S/W  on  IBM  main¬ 
frame  with  IMS  DB  and  CO¬ 
BOL 

•  Sr.  P/A  install  Data  Fox  S/W 
on  IBM  maintrame  using  Mod¬ 
el  204 

Long  term  positions  with  commu¬ 
nications  client  consolidating  divi¬ 
sions  and  establishing  profit  cen¬ 
ter  controls.  Resumes  to  Mike 
Gerber,  Corporate  Recruiter. 
Dept  CW 

J.  T.  S. 

COMPUTER  SERVICES,  INC. 

412  Linden  Ave 
Rochester,  NY  14625 
716-586-1340 

Contract  Programming 
and  Consulting  Services 


ADABAS 
ADS/O  IDMS 
ORACLE 


REGIONAL 

SALES 

REPRESENTATIVE 

iBM  EQUiPMENT 


ANALyIt . $46,000 

Large  utility  co  seeks  indi¬ 
vidual  to  lead  projects,  per¬ 
form  feasibility  studies, 
make  presentations  to 
mgmt  and  do  analysis  and 
design  Excellent  relocation 
Pkg 

PROG  ANALYST..  $40,000 
Large  corp  seeks  individual 
to  be  Involved  in  design  & 
development.  OS,  COBOL. 
CICS  IMS,  DB2  Human 
Resource  Systems  or  In¬ 
vestment  Systems  a  plus. 

PROG/ANALYST .  $42,000 
Large  mfg  co  seeks  P/A 
with  5+  yrs  exp  OS/MVS- 
XA,  COBOL,  JES2.  XL, 
and  2  yrs  exp  with  MRP, 
Master  Schedullna  Shop 
Floor  Control  &  Capacity 
Planning. 

VAX  SYSTEMS....  $46,000 
Large  medical  mfgr  seeks 
Systems  Programmers 
with  5-1-  yrs  exp 
VAX/VMS,  Fortran  environ¬ 
ment.  Exp  with  ASK  or  OR¬ 
ACLE  software  required 


awaWT  MMLF 

DATA  PROCESSING 
1360  Post  Oak  Blvd. 
#1470 

Houston,  Texas  77056 
1-800-356-1994 


PROGRAMMER.  PENSION 
ADMINISTRATION  to  utilize 
computer  and  pension  admin¬ 
istration  knowledge  to  design 
and  write  utility  software  pro¬ 
grams  and  be  familiar  with 
FDP  system.  Create  new  sys¬ 
tems  to  automate  operations 
and  prepare  annual  adminis¬ 
tration  pension  plans.  Create 
and  update  master  files  and 
prepare  annual  reports,  valua¬ 
tion.  financial  statements,  em¬ 
ployee  certificates,  IRS  Re¬ 
turn  reports  and  pension 
benefit  guarantee  using  LO¬ 
TUS  123  and  DBASE,  and 
Pascal  languages,  the  vehicle 
for  programs.  Train  personnel 
in  the  usage  systems.  Two 
years  of  college  with  an  Asso¬ 
ciate  of  Arts  degree  with  a 
major  in  Computer  Science 
required  One  year  experi¬ 
ence  required.  $450.00  per 
40-hour  wori(  week.  Submit 
RESUME  ONLY  to  JOB  SER¬ 
VICE  OF  FLORIDA,  701  S.W. 
27th  Avenue,  Room  15,  Mi¬ 
ami,  FL  33135.  Ref.:  Job  Or¬ 
der  #  FL  5833196.  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer. 


Excellent  Benefits 
Salary  S30-45K 
Southeast  Locations 

800-874-9595 


Centron  DPL  Company,  a  leading 
sales  and  leasing  company  for 
IBM  equipment  is  seeking  a  moti¬ 
vated  professional  for  the  position 
of  Regional  Sales  Representative. 
This  position  provides  sales  sup¬ 
port  to  create  and  maintain  strong 
positive  customer  relations  in  the 
Northeast  Regional  Office.  Appli¬ 
cants  should  be  graduates  in  Mar¬ 
keting/Business  Administration;  or 
have  large  account  sales  exper¬ 
tise,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
IBM  equipment,  large  mainframe 
and  peripherals.  Competitive  sala¬ 
ry  and  benefits.  Send  resumes  to: 

Centron  DPL  Company 


FLORIDA 

CONNECTION 

P/A’s  Cobol  CICS/IMS . To  40K 


S/A'sCABS  . To45K 

P/A  UNIX  C  DB . To  38K 

P/A's  MVS  PL1  CICS . To  35K 

P/A  VAX  Cobol  FMS . To  30K 

Call  Russ  Bray,  CPC 

SE'S  ATE  ATLAS . To  48K 

Sys  Prog  CICS . To  38K 

P/A's  S-38  RPG3 . To  38K 

PA  VAX  C  DB . To  36K 

P/A  Series  1  EDL . To38K 


NATIONAL  PROGRAMMING  SERVICES.  INC. 

121  Executive  Center  Drive  □  Suite  126 
Columbia.  South  Carolina  29210 


Personnel 

7275  Flying  Cloud  Drive 
Eden  Praine,  MN  55344 


Call  Leslie  Miksch 


AVAILABILITY,  INC. 

813/286-8800 
Dept.  C,  P.O.  Box  25434 
Tampa,  Florida  33622 


MAJOR  METROPOLITAN  CAREER  CHALLENGES 

Unsurpassed  Personal/Family  Quality  of  Life 

In  the  Capital  District  of  New  York  State  (3  hours  north  of  New  York  City  and  west  of  Boston) 
there  exists  a  Renowned  Manufacturer  of  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  (TroySilt  Rototillers,  for  ex¬ 
ample)  in  an  environment  that  provides  enough  culture,  educational  opportunity,  and  recreation  to 
satisfy  those  fortunate  enough  to  visit  and/or  reside  here. 

Our  Information  Systems  Department  while  managing  the  data  and  systems  needs  of  our  operat¬ 
ing  departments  is  expanding  and  preparing  for  tomorrow,  and  is  currently  seeking  the  following 
professionals; 

Manager  of  Data  Base  Administration 

*  A  professional  who  possesses  at  least  8  years  of  progressive  large  customer  "relational”  data 
base  management  experience  plus  a  minimum  of  a  Bachelor's  of  Science  degree  in  Computer 
Science. 


Manager  of  Information  Systems  Planning 

■  A  professional  with  at  least  8  years  of  experience  in  systems  applications,  design,  development, 
as  well  as  hard  and  software  selection  and  implementation.  B.S.  in  Computer  &Dience  and  dem¬ 
onstrated  management  expertise  required. 

Call  me  today  or  forward  your  credentials  as  soon  as  possible.  We  want  to  share  with  you  all 
details  of  these  positions,  our  diversified  Compensation/Benefits  package,  and  our  pleasant  envi¬ 
rons! 


John  Adams 
Human  Resources 
Garden  Way,  Inc. 
102nd  St.  &  9th  Avenue 
Troy,  NY  12180 
(518)  233-4764 

An  Affirmative  Action/EEO  Employer 
M/F/H 


SOFTWARE  SYSTEMS  SUP¬ 


PORT  SPECIALIST:  Responsible 
for  all  aspects  of  performance 
analysis  &  technical  support  of  all 
assigned  software  program  prod¬ 
ucts  in  Latin  America.  Insure  maxi¬ 
mum  performance  &  support  of  all 
company  software  program  prtxi- 
ucts,  including  review,  perfor¬ 
mance  analysis  of  functional  de¬ 
sign  phases  of  new  &  existing 
systems,  recommendation  of  mo¬ 
difications/solutions  of  product  is¬ 
sues,  development  &  preparation 
of  functional  specifications  of  pro¬ 
gram  systems.  Develops  &  en¬ 
hances  program  products  within 
varied  environment  and/or  varied 
applications.  Responsible  for  intro¬ 
ducing  and  developing  the  martret- 
ing  of  program  product  lines  in  the 
region.  Provide  technical  support 
&  training  to  marketing  &  technical 
staff,  distributors  &  customers  in 
the  region.  Responsible  for  eariy 
reporting,  on-going  performance 
monitoring  &  improvement  pro¬ 
grams,  escalation  between  33 
countries.  8:00  am  -  5:00  pm,  40 
hrs/wk.  Mon  -  Fri.  $42,000/yr  Re¬ 
quirements;  BS  in  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence  or  Mechanical  Engineering  or 
foreign  equivalency  &  8  yr  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  job  or  8  yr,  manage¬ 
ment  position  experience  in  Sys¬ 
tems  Support,  Data  Processing. 
Proficiency  in  software  applica¬ 
tions  Knowledge  &  hands-on  ex¬ 
perience  with  program  products 
development.  Maiketing  experi¬ 
ence  &  participation  in  the  design 
&  development  of  software  pro¬ 
gram  products  in  Latin  America, 
50%  travel  requirement.  Bilingual/ 
Spanish-English.  Experience  in 
providing  training  &  technical  sup¬ 
port  of  software  products.  Re¬ 
sume  to:  Job  Service  of  Fla.,  105 
E.  Broward  Blvd  ,  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
Fla.  33301 .  Attn;  Job  Order  #  FL- 
5790783. 


Director  of  Computer  and  Learning  Services 

Ohio  University 

Ohio  University  invites  applications  and  nominations  for  the  position  of  Di¬ 
rector  of  Computing  and  Learning  Services.  The  director  is  responsible  for 
the  areas  of  academic  and  administrative  computing,  voice/data  communi¬ 
cation  systems  and  the  leamii^  resource  center  Computing  and  Learning 
Services  has  a  staff  of  83  FTE  and  an  annual  budget  of  $5.6  million.  The 
computing  networir  of  Ohio  University  consists  of  multiple  IBM  mainframe 
computers  and  several  smaller  systems.  An  IBM  4341  and  two  IBM 
4381  's  are  used  to  support  academic  and  administrative  processing.  Cam¬ 
pus  data  communication  needs  are  supported  by  an  extended  fiber  optic 
Ethernet  connecting  more  than  fifty  processors.  In  addition,  the  over 
7,000-line  university-owned  telephone  system  represents  part  of  the  multi¬ 
million  dollar  integrated  communications  network.  The  computer  center 
will  be  moved  to  a  completely  renovated  facility  in  1991 . 

Qualifications:  A  successful  candidate  should  have  a  minimum  of  five 
years'  experience  managing  large  computer  facilities,  broad  knowledge  of 
academic  and  administrative  computing,  telephone  and  communications 
operations,  and  learning  resources  Excellent  management  and  communi¬ 
cation  skills  are  critical.  Candidates  should  possess  a  minimum  of  a  mas¬ 
ter's  degree  or  equivalent  The  salary  range  will  be  in  the  mid  60's  depend¬ 
ing  on  experience  and  qualifications. 

Institution:  Ohio  University  was  founded  in  1804,  making  it  the  first  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  learning  In  the  Old  Northwest  Territory.  Located  in  Athens  in 
the  rolling  hills  of  southeast  Ohio.  Ohio  University  offers  a  classic  residen¬ 
tial  campus  setting.  More  than  16,000  students  are  enrolled  in  undergrad¬ 
uate,  graduate  and  medical  programs  at  the  Athens  campus.  In  addition, 
the  university  maintains  five  regional  campuses  which  enroll  another  6,500 
students. 

Application:  Interested  candidates  should  submit  a  letter  of  application 
and  resume  showing  experience,  education  and  references.  Names  and 
telephone  numbers  of  at  least  four  references  should  be  included.  Applica¬ 
tion  closing  will  be  September  19,  1988.  All  applications  and  inquiries 
should  be  referred  to: 

Dr.  Gary  Moden 
Chair,  Search  Comminee 
212  Mailing  Hall 

Ohio  University 

Athens,  Ohio  45701 

Ohio  University  Is  an  Equal  Opportunity,  Affirmative  Action  Institution. 
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.OPPORTUNITIES. 


Understanding  your  needs,  your  technology,  and  your  best  long-term 
interests  has  been  a  Quest  tradition  since  1968.  Contact  us  at  any  Quest 
city  for  an  up  to  the  minute  review  of  quality  opportunities  involving  DB2. 
CICS.  IDMS.  IMS.  Networks.  UNIX,  C,  or  special  security  clearances. 
Please  call  or  send  your  resume  to: 

ATLANTA  BALTtMORE 

QUEST  SYSTEMS,  INC  QUEST  SYSTEMS.  INC 

11  Corporate  Square,  Dept  120  11350  McCormick  Road,  Dept  300 

Atlanta.  GA  30329  (404)  636-3000  Hunt  Valley.  MD  21031  (301 )  771  -6600 
WASHINGTON/MD/N.  VA  CHERRY  HILL.  NJ 

QUEST  SYSTEMS.  INC  QUEST  SYSTEMS,  INC 

6400  Goldsboro  Road,  Dept  510  210  Lake  Dnve  East,  Dept  216 

Bethesda,  MD  20817  (301 )  229-4200  Cherry  Hill.  NJ  08002  (609)  482-8800 
Ail  fees  paid  by  PHILADELPHIA 

client  companies.  QUEST  SYSTEMS,  INC 

1150  1st  Avenue,  Dept.  412 
King  of  Prussia,  PA  19406  (215)265-8100 


SDSSQ  SDSSSDS  DDB. 

Computer/Communlcatfon*  IrKluatry  Plac*fT>ent 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYSTS 
&  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMERS 

FOR  CAROLINAS 
AND  SOUTHEAST 

We  have  opportunities  for 
on-line  and  database  pro¬ 
grammers  and  systems 
programmers  for  both  in- 
house  and  consulting  po¬ 
sitions.  Fee  Paid.  Please 
call  or  send  resume  to: 

Keith  Reichle,  CPC 
Systems  Search,  Inc. 

203  Heritage  Park 
Lake  Wylie,  S.C.  29710 
803/831-2129 

(local  to  Charlotte,  NC) 


PL1  IMS 

UPSTATE  NEW  YORK 


Opportunities  with  Western  New 
York's  premier  contract  program¬ 
ming  and  consulting  services  firm 
serving  major  clients  in  Rochester 
and  Syracuse. 

Earning  potential  to  $50K  plus. 
Salary  and  benefits  or  subcontract 
position  available. 

Rdsitions  require  two  or  more  yrs 
paid  experience. 

Call  Mike  Gerber, 
Corporate  Recruiter 
or  send  resume  : 

DepLC  W 

J.  T.  S. 

COMPUTER  SERVICES,  INC. 
412  Lirvden  Ave. 
Rochester,  NY  14625 
716-586-1340 

Not  an  Employment  Agency 


PROGRAMMERS/ANALYSTS 

HOLLYWOOD,  FLORIDA 

Compucare,  a  leader  in  health  care 
information  systems,  has  immedi¬ 
ate  openings  for  Programmers/ 
Analysts  in  the  Holiywood  area. 
Qualified  candidates  will  have  3-5 
years  experience  writing  DOS/VS 
COBOL  and  DOS/VSE  JCL,  2-3 
years  CICS/VS  COBOL  Com¬ 
mand  level  and  DOS/VS  VSAM. 
B.S.  in  related  area,  health  care 
background  preferred  but  not  re¬ 
quired.  Compucare  offers  a  highly 
competitive  compensation  and 
benefits  package  to  the  right  can¬ 
didates.  Interested  applicants 
should  forward  their  resume,  plus 
salary  history  to  Robert  Gutholc, 
Project  Director: 

THE  COMPUCARE  COMPANY 
C/O  Memorial  Hospital 
3501  Johnson  Street 
Hollywood,  Florida  33021 
(305)  962-5307 


THEY’RE  HERE 

Companies  that  need  your  exper¬ 
tise  in  Dec/Vax:  Datatrieve,  Dec- 
net,  Ethernet,  DBMS-32,  FMS, 
TOMS,  RdB,  VMS,  Oracle,  In¬ 
gress.  Rally.  DCL,  AlWn-One,  Ask 
Manman.  IBM  Mainframe  &  Sys 
3X:  ADS/0.  Adabas/Natural, 
CICS,  Mies,  Datacom,  DBII,  Fo¬ 
cus.  IDMS,  IMS  DL1,  Unix,  PL1, 
Mapics,  Cemies,  MRPII.  They're 
here  In  the  Southeast  and  we  can 
help  you  reach  them.  Call  or  write, 
Vicki  Hayes,  CPC  or  Heather  Blt- 
tinger,  711  Executive  Place, 
Suite  302,  Fayetteville,  N.C. 
28305.  919-323-3987 

'  Professional 
Careers 


by 


Advertising  in  Computer- 
world's  recruitment  pages 
will  expand  your  pool  of  com¬ 
puter-professionals 
612,000, 

To  place  your  ads 
Call  toll-free 
800-343-6474 
In  Massachusetts 
(617)  879-0700 
Or  send  copy  to: 

Computerworld 

375  Cochituate  Road 
Box  9171 
Framingham,  MA 
01701-9171 


RESEARCH  TRIANGLE 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Currently  recruiting  experienced 
computer  pros  with  background 
in  any  of  the  following:  IBM  Co- 
bol  mainframe  appTications; 
CICS;  IDMS;  IMS;  ADABAS;  ORA¬ 
CLE;  DB  2;  FOCUS;  ADR  DATA¬ 
COM;  SAS:  VM/CMS;  S/38 
RPGIII  or  COBOL;  DEC/VAX  CO¬ 
BOL  or  FORTRAN;  HP3000;  Se¬ 
ries  1;  Financial;  Mfg.;  Banking; 
Insurance;  MSA;  Point  of  Sale; 
MVS,  VM,  NCP/VTAM  or  CICS 
Systems  Progrs;  DEC/VAX  Sys¬ 
tems  Mgrs;  Database  Analysts; 
Method  t  or  similar  methodolo¬ 
gy.  Partial  listing  of  local,  region¬ 
al  &  nat'l  tee  paid  positions.  Call 
or  write: 

The  Underwood  Group,  Inc. 

3924  Browning  PL,  Suite  7 
Raleigh,  NC  27609 
(919)782-3024 


CONTRACTORS 

IMMEDIATE 

OPENINGS 


•  S/38 

•  DB2 

•  ADABAS  NATURAL 

call 

or  send  resume  to: 

DP  RESOURCES, 
INC. 

PO  Box  5057 
Burlington,  NC 
27216-5057 
(919)  222-8063 


IDMS  ADS/0 

We  have  several  clients  seek¬ 
ing  experienced  IDMS  and 
ADS/O  Programmers,  Pro¬ 
grammer  Analysts  and  Sys¬ 
tems  Analysts.  We  have  per¬ 
manent  and  contract 
positions  available  in  Georgia, 
the  Carolinas.  and  Virainia 
with  salaries  from  $25k  - 
$45K.  All  fees/relocation  paid. 
Send  resume  to  JIM  BOSTIC, 
PHILLIPS  RESOURCE 
GROUP,  P.O.  BOX  5664, 
GREENVILLE,  SC  29606. 

803/271-6350  (Day) 
803/292-1181  (Evenings) 


SOFTWARE  SALES/ 
ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 

Boole  and  Babbage,  Inc.,  a  world¬ 
wide  distributor  of  systems  soft¬ 
ware  products,  has  sales  open¬ 
ings  in  Chicago  and  New  Jersey.  If 
you  have  a  minimum  of  two  years 
sales  experience  dealinq  with 
MVS  sites,  and  a  successful  track 
record,  you  can  expect  a  highly 
competitive  salary  with  an  ex¬ 
tremely  aggressive  compensation 
plan.  To  be  considered  for  the 
Sales  Position,  contact  Sharon 
Cratton  at  1-800-877-2289.  if  un¬ 
able  to  call,  send  resume,  in  com¬ 
plete  confidence  to:  Boole  &  Bab¬ 
bage.  Inc.,  5005  LBJ  Freeway, 
Suite  850,  Dallas,  Texas  75244. 
An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


IMS  DB/DC 

Permanent 

and  Consulting  Positions 
in  Pittsburgh 
and  Washington,  D.  C. 


For  rapidly  expanding  software 
company.  If  you  are  looking  for 
security  and  the  BEST  compensa¬ 
tion  in  the  industry  GUARANTEED 
and  have  at  least  2  years  current 
IMS  DB/OC.  you  cant  afford  not 
to  contact  us!  Call  Pittsburgh  (412) 
935-4430  or  Washington,  D  C. 
(703)  591-4226  and  send  resume 
to  V.P..  10195  Main  Street. 
Fairfax.  VA  22031. 


It’s  easy 

to  place  your  recruitment  ad 
in  Computerworld! 


All  the  information  you  need  is  right  here. 

Just  call  Lisa  McGrath  at  800-343-6474  (in  MA, 
617-879-0700).  Or,  if  you  want,  you  can  send  us 
the  form  below  via  mail  or  to  our  FAX  machine. 
You  can  reach  our  FAX  at  ext.  739  or  740  at 
either  of  the  above  numbers. 

The  following  information  will  help  you  deter¬ 
mine  the  size  ad  you’d  like  to  run  and  when 
you’d  like  to  run  it. 

CLOSEVG  DATES:  To  reserve  space,  you  need  to 
call  us  by  5PM  (all  continental  U.S.  time  zones), 
7  days  prior  to  the  Monday  issue  date.  We  need 
your  ad  materials  (camera-ready  mechanical  or 
copy  for  pub-set  ad)  by  5PM,  6  days  prior  to  the 
weekly  issue. 

AD  COPY;  We’ll  typeset  your  ad  at  no  extra 
charge.  You  can  give  us  copy  via  phone,  U.S. 
mail,  or  FAX.  To  typeset  an  ad  for  you,  we  need 
clean,  typewritten  copy.  Figure  about  30  words 
to  the  column  inch,  not  including  headlines. 
(There  are  seven  columns  on  each  page.) 

LOGOS  AIVD  SPECIAL  ARTWORK:  Any  logos 
or  special  artwork  should  be  enclosed  with  your 
ad  copy.  For  best  reproduction,  please  send  us 
either  a  stat  of  your  logo  or  a  clean  sample  on 
white  bond  paper. 

COLUMN  WIDTHS  AND  MINIMUM  DEPTHS; 

Your  ad  can  be  one  of  seven  different  widths. 
There  is  a  minimum  depth  requirement  for  each 
width.  You  can  also  run  larger  ads  in  half- inch 
increments.  The  chart  below  can  serve  as  a 
reference. 


line  or  $148.40  per  column  inch.  In  all  cases, 
you  can  earn  volume  discounts. 

The  minimum  ad  size  is  two  column  inches 
(1-1/4"  wide  by  2"  deep)  and  costs  $352.80  if  run 
nationally.  A  sample  of  this  size  appears  below. 
You  can  run  larger  ads  in  half-inch  increments  at 
$88.20  per  half  inch.  Box  numbers  are  available 
and  cost  $25  per  insertion  ($50  if  foreign). 


Programmer  Analyst 

This  is  a  sample  ad  for  Computer- 
world's  Computer  Careers  sec¬ 
tion.  It  will  help  you  decide  what 
size  ad  you'd  like  to  run.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  you  can  run  your  ad  either 
regionally  or  nationally  in  our  re¬ 
cruitment  section  and  that  the 
minimum  ad  size  is  one  column  (1- 
4/16  inches  wide)  by  two  inches 
deep  (like  this  sample).  This  ad 
would  cost  $352.80  in  our  national 
edition,  $224.00  in  the  Eastern, 
Midwestern,  or  Western  Edition, 
and  $296.80  in  two  regions;  vol¬ 
ume  discounts  apply. 


SAMPLE  AD  SIZES  AND  PRICES;  To  assist  you 
in  planning  your  recruitment  advertising,  the 
following  shows  common  ad  sizes  and  their 
respective  costs. 


One  Region 
(East,  Midwest 

Two  Regions 
( East /West 
East/Midwest, 

National 

or  West) 

Midwest /West ) 

Edition 

1  column  X  2' 

1  224.00 

1  296.80 

$  352.80 

2  columns  x  2" 

$  448.00 

$  593.60 

$  705.60 

3  columns  x  3' 

$1,008.00 

$1,335.60 

$1,587,60 

4  columns  x  5' 

$2,240.00 

$2,968.00 

$3,528.00 

5  columns  x  T 

13,920.00 

$5,194.00 

$6,174.00 

NUMBER  OF  COLUMNS  WIDTH 

1  column  1-1/4" 

2  columns  2-5/8" 

3  columns  4-1/16" 

4  columns  5-9/16" 

5  columns  6-15/16" 

6  columns  8-3/8" 

7  columns  9-3/4" 


MINIMUM  DEPTH 

2" 

2" 

3" 

4" 

5" 

6" 

7" 


RATES:  Your  rate  will  depend  on  the  size  of 
your  ad  and  whether  you  choose  to  run  regional¬ 
ly  or  nationally.  The  national  rate  is  $12.60  per 
line  or  $176.40  per  column  inch.  The  regional 
rate  (Eastern,  Midwestern  or  Western  editions)  is 
$8.00  per  line  or  $112  per  column  inch.  You  can 
run  your  ad  in  any  two  regions  for  $10.60  per 


PAYMENT:  If  you’re  a  first-time  advertiser  or  if 
you  haven’t  established  an  account  with  us,  we 
need  your  payment  in  advance  (or  with  your  ad) 
or  a  purchase  order  number.  Once  you  have 
established  an  account  with  us,  we’ll  bill  you  for 
any  ads  you  run  as  long  as  your  payment  record 
is  good. 

COMPUTER  CAREERS  NETWORK  BUYS: 

You  can  take  advantage  of  special  rates  that 
let  you  run  your  ad  in  Computerworld  and 
Computerworld s  sister  newspapers  at  special 
rates.  Choose  from  Network  World,  InfoWorld, 
Digital  News,  Federal  Computer  Week,  and 
Computer  Currents.  Call  for  details. 


Computerworld  Recruitment  Advertising  Order  Form 

Ad  Size: _ columns  wide  by  _ _ _ inches  deep 


Issue  Date(s); 


Name: 


Company; 
Address:  _ 


Telephone: 


Region:  □  East 

□  East/Midwest 


□  Midwest 

□  Midwest/West 


□  West 

□  East/West 


National:  □ 


Send  this  form  to;  COMPUTERWORLD  RECRUITMENT  ADVERTISING 

375  Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 

800-343-6474  (In  MA,  617-879-0700) 

Telecopier  Extensions:  739  or  740 


3E 


COMPUTERWORLD 


AUGUST  8,  1988 


COMPUTER  CAREERS 


Yes,  there  are  recruitment  people  who  know  the  workings 
of  the  computer  field,  who  concentrate  on  understanding  your 
needs . .  and  filling  them. 

Through  our  notional  network,  these  specialists  con  scour  the 
country  to  find  the  one  best  candidate  for  your  company's 
opening.  If  you  hire  at  the  middle  management  or  executive  level 
in  the  computer  field,  get  to  know  us  better. 

Independently  owned  and  operated  offices  in  major  cities.  For 
the  office  specializing  In  your  area,  call  toll  free;  (800)  221-4864. 
(In  NY  State,  call  212-697-4314.) 


-o-M-u-n-e' 

Personnel  Consultants 


Computer 
Professionals 

REYNOLDS  ALUMINUM  has  multiple  openings  for  computer  professionals 
at  its  Richmond,  Virginia,  Corporate  Headquarters.  The  environment  consists 
of  an  IBM  3090  -  400  system  utilizing  M VS /  XA,  JES2,  ACF /  VTAM ,  TSO  /  ISPF, 
CICS  (MRO),  DB2,  DISOSS,  IMS/DB,  and  S/38's  and  S/36's  utilizing  RPG 
III,  APPC,  and  various  utilities.  Successful  applicants  will  possess  a  college 
degree  or  compensating  experience,  and  enjoy  working  with  a  team  of  highly 
skilled  and  motivated  professionals  in  an  atmosphere  of  challenge  and  growth 
provided  by  a  Fortune  125  company.  Richmond  offers  excellent  educational, 
cultural  and  recreational  opportunities. 

MVS  LEAD  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMER 

Minimum  four  years  MVS  systems  programming  experience  with  expertise  in 
the  following  areas:  MVS/XA-JES2  internals  and  project  leadership,  TSO 
support,  SMP/E,  Program  Product  installation,  and  Assembly  language 
programming.  Experience  in  VM,  Tuning,  or  disk  space  management  is  a  plus. 

SYSTEM /38  ANALYST 

Two-three  years  experience  in  RPG  III  analysis  and  design.  Must  know  SDA, 
SEU,  Query  Experience  in  APPC  and  other  utilities  helpful.  Will  support 
manufacturing  and  technical  applications.  Opportunity  to  work  with  newly 
installed  AS/400. 

Competitive  salary  commensurate  with  experience,  including  outstanding 
fringe  benefits  package  and  strong  educational  program.  Please  send  resume 
outlining  work  and  salary  history,  in  confidence,  to:  PA  Bowman,  Personnel 
Manager,  Information  Systems,  REYNOLDS  METALS  COMPANY,  PO.  Box 
27003,  Richmond,  VA  23261.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST 

$35,632  -  43,973 

Management  Systems  Design  and 
Implementation  at 
Long  Beach  City  College 

The  administrative  Data  Processing  Department  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  Fiscal  and  management  needs  of  this  $50MM 
Annual  Budget  College.  We  process  the  Payroll  and  Busi¬ 
ness  records  as  well  as  maintain  detailed  records  on  stu¬ 
dent  attendance  and  grades.  We  use  Hewlett  Packard 
3000  computers  with  models  48,  58,  and  70  installed.  A 
model  950  is  planned  for  first  quarter  1989  to  replace  the 
48  and  70.  We  support  over  200  on-line  workstations  at 
two  major  campuses.  A  new  baseband  LAN  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  concurrently  with  the  model  950.  We  recently  in¬ 
stalled  the  CASE  tool  ‘'Excelerator”  by  Index  Technology. 
Our  users  access  the  databases  from  their  terminals  using 
the  HP  products  INFORM  and  REPORT  as  well  as  special¬ 
ized  programs  written  in  Data  Processing. 

We  need  a  Systems  Analyst  with  great  people  skills  to 
work  with  our  user  community  in  developing  systems  and 
in-depth  technical  knowledge  to  work  with  our  program¬ 
ming  staff. 

FOR  APPLICATION  AND  INFORMATION 
CONTACT: 

PERSONNEL  SERVICES  OFFICE 

LONG  BEACH  CITY  COLLEGE 

4901  E.  CARSON  STREET 
LONG  BEACH,  CA  90808 
(213)  420-4391 


CAREER  INDEX 


Tbe  National  Project  Center 
For  National  Contract  Assignments 

Put  Ibnr  Skills 
To  Work  Today! 
Call: 

1.800-777-8999 

If  you  axe  an  expert  in 
any  of  the  foUowin|  areas, 
explore  your  options: 

McCORMACK 
S;  DODGE  HR 
ADABAS/NATURAL 
CICS/INSURANCE 
GCOS  SYSTEMS 
w/GMAP 
IDMS  BATCH 
TECH  WRITERS 
w/HEAUH  CARE 
INT  BANKING 
w/YOURDON 

The  Experts 

■ATIOXAL  PROJECT  CEXTER 

4401  W.  Tradewlnds  Ave.  '302 
Lauderdale  by  the  Sea,  PL  33308 


IMS  TELEPHONE 
BILLING 

GENESYS  BtYROLL 

DB2/SqL 

IMSD6/DC 

PLl/IMS 

IMS/DBA 

IDMS  ADS/O 

cics/ai 

DATACOM/IDEAL 

ISAS/W 

EOCUS 


Computer  recruitment  advertising  index* 


*Analysis  of  computer  recruitment  advertising  space  in  ComputerworU  and  selected  major  U.S.  newspapers 

INFORMATION  PROVIDED  BY  CW  PUBUSPHNC,  INC.'S  RECRUITMENT  MARKET  RESEARCH  DATABASE 


REYNOLDS 

METALS 

COMPANY 


1000  DP  Opportunities 

Srsam  9  Prog/AraTs  fftPG  HO.  . 

77  33K 

MAPICS  Prog/AraTs  SIXoiSna. 

3(M6K 

ORACLE  SQLProg/AraTt 

2»39K 

062  SQL  Prog/Artf  s. 

940K 

UMVACIIOO  Prog/Antf's 

2S33K 

FOCUS  Prog/AraTs. 

28-35K 

HP  300(VCOBOL  Prog/AraTs 

.Z7-34K 

Swm/l-EDl  ProglAftfs. 

93W 

TANOEM  Pro^AraTi 

77  36K 

ADABAS/fiATURAL  Prog/Antfs. 

28-36K 

MSA  ProglAraTs  or  Sys  Arafi 

XMOK 

McCormack  b  Oodgt  Prog/AraTi 

XMOK 

DCS  Prog/ArwTs  MVS  or  DOS). 

27  35K 

DMS  AOSA)  Prog/Antft 

27  35K 

MS  OBOC  Prog/AraTi 

2S3BK 

Bank  Prog/AraTs  or  Sys  Aiwfi 

. .  27  4« 

kauranca  PMS)  ho^AraTv 

304SK 

Mwtuhdtfwig  Prog/AraTs  (DCS). 

2B-3SK 

Ona  Base  AraTs  DB2  or  MS). 

4&S5K 

Srs  Prog’s  QMS  or  OCS). 

IIMOK 

1  Wha(  do  IN  want’  A  better  opportnwity  1 

1  1  more  cliailemirn  position,  a  change  in  1 

1  leeraphrcal  location’  Ureest 

employ-  1 

1  ment  agency  in  Charlotte  in 

business  1 

1  since  197S  ISO  affiliates  Fee  paid  1 

1  ^—Corporate 

1  Mr  Personnel 

1 

1  Consultants  I 

1  imm  iJtroba  Or..  Owtotte,  NC  28211  I 

1  (7l)4-36&ia00) 

1 

^  Attn:  Rick  Young,  C.P.C.  J 

Sr.  Tech.  Support  Engineer  to  dev 
eng  support  capability  for  Europe¬ 
an  customers:  supervise  Alpha  & 
Beta  testing  of  newly-released 
computr  prcxJ;  on-site  &  tel  sup¬ 
port  to  Eur  eng  field  personnel  for 
new  &  existing  computr  prod;  pro¬ 
vide  tech  info/support  to  sr.  rr^mt 
on  new  prod  devipmt;  liaison 
w/European  software  devipmt 
groups;  tech  specifications  for 
new  prod  &  recommend  design 
modifications  to  eliminate  mal- 
functng,  dev  tech  training  curricu¬ 
lum;  dev  int'l  std'ized  test  proce¬ 
dures  for  new  prod  releases.  Min 
Reg:  B.S.  Elec  Eng  or  Elec  Eng 
Teen  -I-  2  yrs  exp  in  job  off'red  or 
as  electronics  eng  with  exp  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Comm  protocols  in  distribut¬ 
ed  micro  based  envmmnt  (1  yrj;  lo¬ 
cal  area  network  (1  yr);  utilization 
of  oscilloscopes,  pulse  generator, 
spectrum  analyzer,  frequency 
counter  (2  yrs);  analog  video  pro¬ 
cessing  (2  yrs).  Sal:  $32,000/yr 
Resumes  to  Job  Svc.  Tech  Unit, 
Conn  Dept  of  Labor,  200  Folly 
Brook  Blvd,  Wethersfield,  CT 
06109,  Job  Order  #3025598. 


Computer  Systems  Implementa¬ 
tion  Specialist  -  A  full  time  position 
is  available  for  an  individual  lo  de¬ 
sign  and  implement  healthcare- 
based  information  systems,  in¬ 
cluding  clinical,  financial  and 
administrative  applications.  Duties 
will  also  include  systems  training, 
documentation  and  systems  sup¬ 
port  Position  requires  a  bache¬ 
lor's  degree  in  an  engineering  or 
related  technical  discipline,  includ¬ 
ing  computer  systems  back¬ 
ground.  One  year  project  experi¬ 
ence  in  healthcare  systems 
hardware/communications  physi¬ 
cal  planning,  including  involving  in¬ 
ternational  nealthcare  market  sys¬ 
tems.  Must  have  a  demonstrated 
knowledge  of  remote  and  network 
systems  implementation,  systems 
site  development  and  construction 
coordination,  and  specialty  appli¬ 
cation  integration,  and  knowledge 
of  digital  hardware,  software  and 
operating  systems  Position  locat¬ 
ed  in  Bay  area,  but  requires  exten¬ 
sive  travel.  Salary  range  high  30’s 
to  low  40's.  Send  resume  to  CW- 
B5075,  Computerworld,  Box 
9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701- 
9171.  An  equal  opportunity  em¬ 
ployer. 


SENIOR  CONSULTANTS 
AND  PROGRAMMERS 

CW  Systems  Inc.,  is  a  leading  consulting  firm  specializing  in 
custom  software  development  projects  using  the  latest  informa¬ 
tion  engineering  techniques  in  state-of-the-art  environments. 
We  are  currentTy  seeking  successful  Senior  Consultants  and 
Programmers  experience  with  large  development  projects  in 
highly  visible  environments.  We  offer  top  compensation  includ¬ 
ing  project  bonuses,  profit  sharing  and  a  competitive  benefit 
plan.  If  you  have  proven  skills  in  the  following  areas: 


Data  Modeling 
Gas  Accounting 
IMS  DB/DC 
PL/t 

DB2/CSP 


NATURAL 
NATURAL  II 
DB2 
IDMS 
TELON 


Please  call  and/or  send  your  resume  to: 


600  Congress  Ave 
Suite  2780 
Austin,  TX  76701 
(512)  469-0245 


2925  Briarpaik 
Suite  630 

Houston,  TX  77042 
(713)781-7466 


15851  Dallas  Parkway 
Suite  675 
Dallas,  TX  75248 
(214)  450-5815 


SYSTEMS 

PROGRAMMER 

HMO  company  needs  a 
systems  programmer 
with  BS/MS  CS,  5  years 
experience  with  MVS  and 
other  IBM  software.  Ex¬ 
perience  with  IDMS  help¬ 
ful.  Send  resume  to: 

Caroline  Thompson 
John  Hancock 
HealthPlans 

1009  Bradbury  Drive,  SE 
Albuquerque,  NM  67106. 


Established  International 
Consulting  Firm  seeks 
MIS  experts  fluent  in 
Spanish  for  work  in  Latin 
America.  Minimum  of  5 
years  experience  design¬ 
ing  information  systems, 
record  of  work  overseas, 
graduate  degree  in  com¬ 
puter  science  or  related 
field.  Familiarity  with  Imal 
environment  a  plus.  Re¬ 
sume  to:  Abando,  De- 
artment  A.J.,  1730 
hode  Island  Avenue 
NW,  Suite  910,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20036. 


COMPUTER  ANALYST 

To  be  based  in  S.  Fla  ,  to  develop 
engineering  software  for  design  of 
structures,  train  sales  persons  and 
customers  and  customer  support. 
Applicants  should  have  strong 
background  in  engineering,  skills 
in  miCTOsoft  C.  Compiler  as  well  as 
window/plus  graphics  program¬ 
ming  under  microsoft  DOS  on  IBM 
PC  and  knowledge  of  better  basic 
language  and  80386  assembly. 
MS  in  Comp.  Sc.  w/2yrs  exp.  in 
trie  job  or  erigineerinq  reqd  Salary 
for  40  hr  week  Mon-Fri  8:30  a.m.  - 
5:30  p.m.  is  $20,000  yrly.  Send  re¬ 
sumes  to  Job  Service  of  Florida 
701  S.W.  27th  Avenue,  Room  15. 
Miami,  Florida  33135  Ref:  Job  Or¬ 
der  #FL  5571865. 


UNISYS 


DMS  1100.  DMS  II,  LINC,  MCP. 
COBOL.  TEUCON,  and  EXEC  pro¬ 
fessionals  on  Burroughs  or  Sperry 
hardware  are  needed  immediately 
for  special  opportunities  from 
coast  to  coast.  To  confidentially 
explore  exciting  new  career  op¬ 
portunities.  rush  a  resume  or  call 
Gary  Repetto.  CPC 


1717  Louisiana  NE,  Suite  218C 
Albuquerque,  NM  871 10 
(505)262-1871 

Exclusively  Employer  Retained 


CA& AZ 
CONTRACTS 


P.  Murphy  4  /kssockrtet.  Inc. 
10000  RIVERSIDE  DR..  NO.  5 
LOS  ANGELES,  CA  91602 
818/508-8474  714/552-0506 


SOFTWARE  ANALYST  - 

Analysis,  design  &  imple¬ 
mentation  of  software  so¬ 
lutions  to  accounting, 
txiokkeeping  and  tax  re¬ 
quirements  of  business 
clients.  B.S.  in  Comp.  Sci. 
and  ability  to  read,  write 
and  speak  Korean  re¬ 
quired.  40  hrs/wk; 
$465.50/wk.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  7310  Woodward 
Ave.,  Rm.  415,  Detroit,  Ml 
48202,  Ref.  #43088,  Em¬ 
ployer  paid  ad. 
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"..Wete  trying  to  reach  MIS  and  daci 
communications  professionals.  And 
Computerworid  efifectivefy  delivers  both.” 


—  Cesar  Namba 
Imperial  Corporation  of  America 


Cesar  Namba  is  Assistant  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  for  MIS  Recruitment  at  Imperi 
al  Corporation  of  America  (ICA)  in  San 
Diego,  California.  ICA  is  a  financial  ser¬ 
vices  organization  that  has  savings  and 
mortgage  institutions  in  20  states. 

For  Cesar,  filling  important  MIS/DP  po¬ 
sitions  is  the  name  of  the  game.  Re¬ 
cently,  ICA  embarked  upon  a  change 
in  part  of  its  corporate  technology, 
and  that  meant  that  Cesar  had  to 
go  to  work  finding  qualified  per¬ 
sonnel.  And  for  reaching  the 
best  possible  candidates,  he 
turned  to  Computerworid. 

“Our  goal  in  recruitment  adver¬ 
tising  is  to  do  several  things.  Nat¬ 
urally,  we  want  to  fill  vacant 
positions,  and  if  we  do  it  right 
away,  that’s  great.  But  there’s 
much  more  to  it  We  want  our  ads 
to  create  awareness  of  ICA  as  a  com¬ 
pany  that  hires  MIS/DP  professionals 
and  we  want  to  make  contacts  for 
future  positions. 

'Computerworid  addresses  all  that  we 
want  our  advertising  to  accomplish.  First  of  all,  it’s  such  a 
well-read  publication;  everyone  I  deal  with  in  the  world 
of  MIS  reads  it  Computerworid  is  our  top  choice  for 


reaching  qualified  candidates  —  in  fact,  we 
initially  felt  it  would  work  even  better  for  us 
than  local  newspapers. 

“We  were  right.  Computerworid  does  an 
excellent  job  of  getting  our  image  across  to 
people  —  and  getting  them  interested  in 
our  company.  Maybe  we  ’ll  hire  someone 
right  from  the  ad,  which  we  do.  Or  maybe 
we’ll  impress  upon  quality  people  that  we’re 
regularly  hiring  in  their  fields,  which  is  just  as 
important  to  us.  The  bottom  line  is  that 

Computerworid  is  the  right  vehicle 
for  our  target  audience. 

“One  of  the  great  things  about 
Computerworid  is  that  it’s  almost 
always  kept  around  for  reference. 
That  means  our  ads  stay  around 
longer.  Plus,  we  can  expect  to  attract 
more  experienced  people  through 
Computerworid.” 

Computerworid.  We’re  helping  serious 
employers  and  top  professionals  get  to- 
(  gether  in  the  computer  community.  Every 

week.  Just  ask  Cesar. 

For  all  the  facts  on  how  Computerworid  can 
put  you  in  touch  with  qualified  personnel,  call  your  local 
Computerworid  Recmiimeni  Advertising  Sales  Representa¬ 
tive  today. 
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COMPUnRWORLD _ 

The  weekly  newspaper  of  record  for  computer  professionals. 

375  Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171,  800/343-6474  (in  MA  call  617/879-0700) 


An  IDG  Communications  Publication 


“For  Source  Edp, 
Cbrnputerworld  is  a 
people  -  and  profit-pullerr 


Dave  Grinnell 

Vice  President  &  Ad  Director 
Source  Services  Corporation 
Mountain  View,  CA 


Dave  Grinnell  is  Vice  President  and  Advertising  Director  of 

Source  Services  Corporation,  the  parent  company  of  Source 
Edp,  the  world's  largest  recruiting  firm  that  specializes  in  the 
computer  profession.  Source  Edp  has  been  an  advertiser  in 
Computerworld  —  almost  from  inception  of  the  publication.  Here's 
why: 

"With  its  fantastic  pass-along  circulation,  Computerworld  not  only- 
reaches  executives  in  computer  management,  but  programmers, 
systems  analysts  and  other  individual  contributors  that  are  in  particu¬ 
lar  demand  by  our  client  firms.  It  helps  us  reach  the  heart  of  our 
candidate  base  efficiently. " 

"Not  only  does  Computerworld  reach  our  market,  but  it  reaches  a 
market  that's  actively  interested  in  computing  and  fostering  their 
career  growth.  Conservatively,  over  the  years,  we  have  helped  many 
thousands  of  Computerworld  readers  find  new  positions  within  the 
computer  profession;  many  times  more  than  those  readers  of  other 
technology  or  trade  publications.  How  do  we  know?  We  have  an 
elaborate  tracking  system  that  helps  us  verify  tom  which  media 
respondents  see  our  ads.  Typically,  Computerworld  generates  over 
four  times  more  respondents  who  eventually  are  placed  in  new 
positions  by  Source  than  the  next  nearest  computer  industry  publica¬ 
tion.  " 

"Because  we're  national  in  scope,  we  need  the  coast-to-coast  cover¬ 
age  and  support  that  Computerworld  offers  our  75  office  network. 
We've  helped  Computerworld  readers  find  candidates  or  move  from 
Houston  to  Rochester,  NY.  . .  .  from  Seattle  to  Miami .  .  .  you  name  it. 
'That's  something  that  local  newspapers,  local  radio  and  other  media 
we  also  use  can't  accomplish  for  us  with  as  much  direct  success. " 

"In  short,  why  do  we  depend  on  Computerworld?  First,  it's  profitable 
reading  for  employers.  Second,  it's  profitable  reading  for  those  seek¬ 
ing  new  employment.  And  third,  through  our  services,  it's  also  profit¬ 
able  reading  for  us.  It's  a  '-win-win-win'  situation  for  all. " 

Computerworld.  We're  helping  employers,  top  professionals  and  peo¬ 
ple  who  help  them  get  ahead  get  together.  Every  week.  Just  ask  Dave. 

For  all  the  facts  on  how  Computerworld  can  put  you  in  touch  with 
qualified  personnel,  call  your  local  Computerworld  Recruitment 
Advertising  sales  representative. 


COMPUmWORLD 

Sales  Offices: 

BOSTON:  375  Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA 
01701-9171,  (617)  879-0700 

NEW  YORK:  Paramus  Plaza  I,  140  Route  17  North,  Paramus,  NJ 
07652,  (201)  967-1350 

WASHINGTON:  3022  Javier  Road,  Suite  210,  Fairfax,  VA  22031, 
(703)  573-4115 

CHICAGO:  10400  West  Higgins  Road,  Suite  300,  Rosemont,  IL 
60018,  (312)  827-4433 

LOS  ANGELES:  18004  Sky  Park  Circle,  Suite  100,  Irvine,  CA 
92714,  (714)  250-0164 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  18004  Sky  Park  Circle,  Suite  100,  Irvine,  CA 
92714,  (714)  250-0164 


An  IDG  Communiccrtions  Publiccrtion 
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Used  equipment:  Caveat  emptor 

Protecting  yourself  in  areas  of  maintenance,  reliability  especially  crucial 


BY  DAVID  GABEL 

SPECIAL  TO  CW 


Roy  C.  Davis,  executive  director 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Computer  Dealers  (NACD), 
knows  about  the  hazards  of  buy¬ 
ing  used  computer  peripherals. 
Take  one  of  his  line  printers  — 
please.  “I  could  probably  sell  it 
for  top  dollar,”  Davis  says,  “but  I 
know  it  will  fail  after  30  min¬ 
utes.” 

Reliability  is  a  major  concern 
in  purchasing  used  computer 
equipment,  and  the  question  is 
particularly  germane  in  the  case 
of  peripherals.  If  anything 
breaks  in  a  system,  chances  are 
it  will  be  a  peripheral  that  in¬ 
cludes  relays,  drive  motors, 
switches  and  other  electrome¬ 
chanical  components  as  well  as 
solid-state  innards. 

It  is  not  likely,  however,  that 
the  person  responsible  for  buy¬ 
ing  computer  equipment  can  tell 
if  a  printer,  disk  drive  or  other 
electromechanical  peripheral 
will  operate  properly,  even  for 
half  an  hour.  Unlike  a  used  car, 
there  are  few  obvious  indicators 
that  the  equipment  is  in  good 


condition  or  ready  for  the  junk¬ 
yard. 

Fortunately,  making  a  safe 
purchase  is  a  relatively  simple 
matter.  “It  largely  depends  on 
the  dealer  and  the  agreement  for 
purchase,”  says  Lee  Kroon,  edi¬ 
tor  in  chief  at  Computer  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Inc.  in  Carlsbad,  Calif., 
publisher  of  a  series  of  newslet¬ 
ters  on  the  economics  of  running 
a  data  center.  “You  have  to  get  a 
reputable  dealer  who  belongs  to 
an  association  with  ethical  stan¬ 
dards,”  Kroon  says. 

Let’s  make  a  deal 

One  of  the  largest  such  associa¬ 
tions  is  the  Computer  Dealers 
and  Lessors  Association  (CDLA) 
based  in  Washington,  D.C., 
whose  members  account  for 
about  80%  of  the  market  for 
used  and  leased  equipment,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ned  Livomese,  the 
group’s  assistant  executive  di¬ 
rector.  “We  have  a  code  of  ethics 
in  the  CDLA  that  our  members 
must  adhere  to,”  he  says. 
“There  are  other  similar  organi¬ 
zations  as  well.” 

The  other  organizations  in¬ 
clude  the  American  Society  of 


Computer  Dealers,  also  located 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the 
Digital  Dealers  Association 
(DDA),  based  in  Chelsea,  Mich. 

The  CDLA’s  Code  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Conduct  and  Practices 
does  not  delve  into  standards  of 
reliability.  It  does  call  on  mem¬ 
bers  to  “follow  through  and  com¬ 
plete  any  agreement  made  ver¬ 
bally  or  otherwise  to  any  CDLA 
member,  prospect  or  client”  and 
to  honor  agreements  as  expedi¬ 
tiously  as  possible. 

Doing  business  with  a  trade 
association  member,  therefore, 
may  be  only  one  step  toward  as¬ 
suring  that  used  equipment  is  re¬ 
liable.  Buyers  must  see  to  it  that 
the  purchase  agreement  that  a 
dealer  is  committed  to  uphold 
contains  necessary  safeguards 
concerning  reliability  and  main¬ 
tainability. 

Buyers  of  used  IBM  equip¬ 
ment  can  get  help  here  from  the 
1956  consent  decree  that 
opened  up  the  computer  market 
to  competition,  including  compe¬ 
tition  from  dealers  of  used  equip¬ 
ment.  Provisions  of  the  decree 
require  IBM  to  provide  certifi¬ 
cates  of  maintainability  on  equip¬ 


ment  that  IBM  has  maintained. 
The  certificate,  known  as  a 
Maintenance  Acceptability  Qual¬ 
ification  (MAQ)  letter,  is  to  be 
available  for  issue  with  the 
equipment  when  it  is  sold. 

Other  computer  makers,  such 
as  Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  Un¬ 
isys  Corp.  and  AT&T,  use  simi¬ 
lar  instruments  to  ensure  the 
buyer  that  the  equipment  will  be 
kept  running  under  a  qualified 
maintenance  plan. 

In  the  event  that  equipment 
has  not  been  maintained  by  its 
vendor,  the  vendor  may  charge  a 
new  owner  to  inspect  the  equip¬ 
ment  —  and  perhaps  do  repairs 
—  before  he  will  issue  an  MAQ 
or  equivalent  certificate. 
Charges  for  the  the  inspection 
and  any  necessary  repairs  must 
be  figured  into  the  cost  of  a  pur¬ 
chase. 

Coming  to  terms 

There  are  alternatives  to  secur¬ 
ing  transfer  of  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  maintenance,  such  as  ar¬ 
ranging  for  maintenance  by 
another  party,  the  CDLA’s  Li- 
vornese  notes. 

Either  way,  he  says,  the  eligi¬ 
bility  for  maintenance  should  be 
spelled  out  in  the  purchase 
agreement.  “You  need  a  guaran¬ 
tee  that  the  equipment  will  be 
accepted  for  maintenance  by 
somebody.  We  strongly  advo¬ 


cate  that  our  members  provide 
that.  The  buyer  should  ask  for  it 
in  the  contract.” 

As  another  alternative,  a  buy¬ 
er  might  be  willing  to  pay  a  lower 
price  for  equipment  not  covered 
by  a  maintenance  certificate  if  he 
has  his  own  in-house  mainte¬ 
nance  staff.  The  need  for  in- 
house  maintenance,  too,  should 
be  investigated  in  advance  and 
taken  into  account  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  contract  —  before  the 
buyer  finds  that  the  used  equip¬ 
ment  that  was  going  to  save  him 
a  lot  of  money  does  nothing  but 
cost  maintenance  dollars. 

An  assurance  of  maintenance 
does  not  mean  the  equipment 
will  run  properly  when  it  is 
turned  on,  but  it  does  help  en¬ 
sure  that  the  equipment  will  be 
fixed  if  it  does  not  work. 

The  buyer  should  work  out 
other  potential  glitches  that  he 
might  hold  the  dealer  directly  ac¬ 
countable  for,  such  as  a  failure  of 
the  equipment  to  work  at  all. 
Again,  such  warranty  issues 
should  be  taken  into  account  dur¬ 
ing  negotiations.  “Get  that  all 
worked  out  up  front  and  in  writ¬ 
ing,”  the  NACD’s  Davis  says. 
“You  need  the  opportunity  to 
know  it  works.” 


Gabel  is  a  free-lance  writer  and  former 
data  center  manager  based  in  Northport, 
N.Y. 
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PC  Products 

The  BoCoEx  Index 

Closing  prices  report  for  the  week  ending  July  29, 1988 

Closing  Recent  Recent 

price  high  low 


IBM  PC  Model  076  $725  $950  $500 

XT  Model  086  $1,100  $1,200  $875 

XT  Model  089  $1,350  $1,400  $1,150~ 

AT  Model  099 _ $2,300  $2,350  $1,800 

AT  Model  239 _ $2,600  $2,900  $2,300 

AT  Model  339 _ $3,150  $3,250  $2,900 

PS/2  Model  30 _ $1,525  $1,650  $1,300 

PS/2  Model  50 _ $2,300  $2,375  $1,900 

Compaq  Portable  I  $800  $875  $700 

Portable  II  $2,000  $2,200  $1,650 

Portable  III _ $3,000  $3,200  $2,825 

Portable  286 _ $2,200  $2,350  $1,675 

Plus _ $1,100  $1,100  $900 

Deskpro  20-MHz _ $1,200  $1,400 _ $975 

Deskpro286  $2,500  $2,500  $2,000 

Deskpro  386  $5,100  $5,100  $4,600 

Apple  Macintosh  512  $675  $825  $595 

512E  $800  $925  $650 

Plus _ $1,050  $1,125 _ $850 

Plus  20-MHz _ $1,350  $1,425  $1,300 

SE _ $1,900  $2,000  $1,700 

SE  20-MHz  $2,400  $2,500  $2,300 

II _  $4,750  $4,750  $4,500 

NEC  Multispeed  EL  $900  $950  $650 

Toshiba  T3 100/ 10  $1,750  $1,750  $1,550 

INFORMATION  PROVIDED  BY  THE  BOSTON  COMPUTER  EXCHANGE  CORP. 


PC  RENTALS 

Weekly  •  Monthly  •  Yearly 


EPSON  & 


comPAa 

Wtiol  HEWLETT 
ixl  PACKARD  printers 


•  Quick  Delivery  •  Maintenance 

‘Serving  the  equipment  and  maintenance 
needs  of  business  for  over  20  years!” 


BOSTON 

617-246-1665 

NEW  YORK 
212-564-7731 

HARTFORD 

203-242-4699 


WASHINGTON 

703-522-2509 

LOS  ANGELES 
213-417-4996 


HOUSTON 

713-688-4066 

CHICAGO 

312-323-5500 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
415-952-4203 


A  new  way 
to  advertise 
your 

PC  products... 
Look  For 

“PC  Products” 

each  week  in 
The 

Marketplace 
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Used  Equipment 


We  Buy,  Sell  &  Rent 
Used  WANG  Systems  &  Parts 
Overseas  Inquires  Welcome 
Please  Call  Collect 

Used  Specials 

VS  85/90/1001  MBMemofvBoard  .  $1995. 
OIS  50..  3495 

126K  Memory  Board  (2200) . 495. 

VS15  &  VS6S  Users:  147MB  Oisk- 

Drive(Wang  upgrade  —  UJ3298 . 3995. 

2236  MXE(22C») . 550. 

2265  V-2  (288  MB)  Disk  Drive . 4495 

VS5  &  VS6  Users:  67MB  Disk  Drive- 
(Wang  upgrade  -  UJ3440) . 3495. 

^  Norcomex  Ltd. 

34  Futurity  Unit  17 
Concord,  ON  L4K  1S6 
•  (416)  738.0803 

Telex:  08-986391  Fax:(416)738-9013 


READ 

ALL 

ABOUT  IT! 

•  Closina  Prices  on  New  & 
Used  S^quip 

•  Fair  Marltet  Value  Data 

•  Computer  and  Software 
Training 

•  Computerworld 
MARKETPLACE 

201-967-1358 

508-620-7758 

508-620-7759 

508-620-7784 


FOR 

IMMEDIATE  SALE 

Versatek  Plotter 
Model  #8236 A 
16BTI 

9  Track  Tape  Drive 
Model  #34-033FOO-RO4 
With  Supplies 
Please  Call  Abby: 

@  Multisystems,  Inc. 
617-864-5810 


FOR  SALE 

B1955  CPU’s 

Expansion  Cabinet  -  2mb 
equipped  for 
Disk/Tape/8DLP 
135  mb  disk  (206) 
all  Unisys  certified 

Call:  Roger  Sage 
(806)  762-5000 


MARKETPLACE 

l8  Here! 

Reach  Over  612,000 
Computer  Professionals! 

Call  for  all  the  details 
(508)  879-0700  ext.  758,  759,  784 
(201)967-1358 


BOUDREAU  COMPUTER  SERVICES 
100  Bearfoot  Road. 
Northboro,  MA  01532 
(508)  393-6839 
FAX  508-393-3781 


COMPUTERS  AND  PERIPHERALS 

M  STOCK  MOMKT  OCUVEHV 


USED 


#  (STy  DEC 

^STEMS®MODULES 
PERIPHERALS 
VAX®Q-BUS«UNIBUS 

CALL TODAY 

COMPETITIVE  PRICING 
61 7-547-4005  •  800-892-9230 
FAX  (617)354-1417  telex  374-8460 
LET  US  QUOTE  YOU 

ON  ALL  Of  VOW  DEC  NEEDS 


I  * 

Cidoa 


ELI  HEFFROriEiSonsinc. 

IMHAMPSHIPE  STRECl.CAMBniOGC  MA  02199 


$  SAVE  $ 

IBM 

DISPLAYWRITERS 

36’S,  38’S 
OTC 

240-400-600  LPM 

(IBM  compatible  from  $2,900) 

■  IBM  ’  DEC  *  WANG  *  XEROX 
Printers.  Terminals,  CPU's  &  DISKS 
LRK  RESOURCES  UNLTO  INC. 


ascd  member 
FAX  713  437-4945 


713-437-7379 

800-523-8903 


1-800-262-6399 


Boston 

Computer 

Exchange 

Corporation 

MA  617-542-4414 
FAX  617-542-8849 


QUALITY  NEW  AND  USED  COMPUTER  EQUIPMENT 
BUY  ■  SELL  -  LEASE  •  RENT 


WANT  TO  BUY 
RA81’S  RA60's 

RASO's  1 

We  Pay  Cash  for  New.  I 
Used  and  Obsolete  I 
Surplus  DEC  1 

Equipment  | 

VT320's  1 

$410.00  1 

DV360T1-AA 
MICROVAX3600 
NEW  arxj  USED  call] 

MICROVAX  ll's  1 

(Complete  Systems 
with  License  $1 8,000 1 

RA60-AA  $6,400. 1 

RA60-EA  $18,600.1 

TRIDEX 


corporation 
375A  WEST  HOLLIS  STREET 
NASHUA.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  03061 


PHONE  603-886-0383 
FAX  603-886-0914 


Carlson 
Computer 
International 

3534  E  Sunshine.  Sle  H 
Springfield,  MO  65804-2924 
TEL.  417-887-1907  FAX  #  417-887-2305 

BUYER  •  SELLER  •  RENTOR 
LEASOR  •  TRADER  of  DEC  Equipment 

"We  love  to  spend  money 
buying  DEC  equipment." 


MEMORY 

CHIP 


For  a  limited  time,  we  are 
actively  buying  excess, 
surplus,  or  unused 
memory  boards;  all  brands. 
Call  for  top  dollar. 


CiCbSi::,. 


FOR  SALE 

Nixdorf 

8890/50 

Tape/Disk/Workstations 
Comm.  Adaptor 

ADS  Inc. 

(803)  329-3240 


The  Dana  Deal,  it'll  blow  you  away. 


When  you  buy,  sell  or  lease  a  36,  58  or  43XX— discover  how  Dana  Deals. 

Quickly.  Reliably  With  expert  service  and  installation.  Experience  the  Dana  Deal. 

Just  pick  up  the  phone.  And  fasten  your  seatbelt 

LOS  ANGELES,  CA  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  PHOENIX,  AZ  DALLAS,  TX  CHICAGO,  IL  COLUMBUS,  OH  STAMFORD,  a 

(215)212-3111  (415)882-7899  (602)266-0645  (214)i248-8588  (  512)954-7770  (614)899-0204  (203)359-8040 

(800)433-4148  (800)338-2514  (800)433-4148  (800)255-7531  (800)272-DANA  (800)255-7560  (800)634-5516 

300  NUMBERS  AFE  FOi?  USE  OUTSIDE  The  STATE  usteD 


Dana 

MARKETING 


WANG 

Buy  •  Sell 
MVP/LVP  •  OIS 
VS  .PC 

System  in  Inventory 
VS-6,  65,  85,  100 
OIS  -  50,  60 
4230 

GENESIS 

EQUIPMENT 

MARKETING 

GEM 

602-277-8230 


HONEYWELL 


LEVEL  6  DPS  6  SERIES  16 

•  Complete  Minicomputer  Line 

New  8t  Used 

•  All  Peripherals  and  Terminals 

•  Upgrades  and  Features 

•  Depot  Repair  Capability 

•  Honeywell  Maintenance 

Guaranteed 

•  Immediate  Delivery 
Low  Prices 

•  HDS  5  and  HDS  7 
Compatible  Terminals 

The  Recognized  Leader 
in  Honeywell  Minicomputer 
Sales  and  Support 


BUY  OR  SELL 
NEW  OR  USED 

IBM  PC  *  XT  *  AT  *  PS/2 
COMPAQ  *  HP  *  AT&T  *  WANG 
MACINTOSH  *  APPLE  2 


WANTED 

OBSOLETE 

COMPUTER 

EQUIPMENT 

Top  Cash  Paid 

We  purchase  all  types  of  obsolete 
or  excess  computer  equipment 
and  peripherals.  We  pay  costs  for 
all  shipments  as  well  as  top  prices. 

Call  today  for  a  quote 
on  your  system. 

COMPU-SCRAP,  Inc. 

Randolph,  MA  02368 

(617)  341-2695 

Call  Collect! 
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MARKETPLACE 


Used  Equipment 


BUY  •  SELL  •  LEASE 


Member 

Computer  Dealers 
&  Lessors  Assoctation 


m 


Processors  QEITIFSEIJ 
T'‘T'"  Ih  USSCBHUS 

•  Upgrades  '  ^  i 


18377  Beach  Blvd.,  Suite  323 

Huntington  Beach,  CA  92648  (714)  847-8486 


(800)  888-2000 


.36,38,4300,30XX 

UPGRADES 
PRINTERS 
CONTROLLERS 
TAPES 


DISKS 


TERMINALS 


FEATURES 


m, 

%///'  %f// 


fg  t  t  t 


•  BUY 
•  SELL 
•  LEASE 

(Short  or  Long  Term) 


CALL 

TOLL  FREE 

800 

258-2233 

IN  CALIFORNIA 
(714)  838-3717 


INTERNATIONAL  COMPUTER  SALES,  INC.  •  515  E.  1st  ST.,  SUITE  A  •  TUSTIN,  CA  92680 


IBM  SPECIALISTS 


SELL* 

LEASE  •  BUY 

S/34 

S/36  S/38 

3741 

3742 

•  New  and  Used 

•  IBM  Maintenance  Guaranteed 

•  All  Peripherals 

•  Immediate  Delivery 

•  Upgrades  and  Features 

•  Completely  Refurbished 

800-251-2670 

IN  TENNESSEE  (61 5)  847-4031 

IF  YOU’RE  BUYING,  WE’RE  SELLING 


IF  YOU’RE  SELLING,  WE’RE  BUYING 

IBM  SYSTEMS 

Buy  •  Sell  •  Lease  PERIPHERALS 

(800)  331-8283 

TOLL  FREE 

(213)  394.1561 

CALIFORNIA 


Ocean  Computers,  Inc. 

919  Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Ste.  200 
’  Santa  Monica,  CA  90401 


Get  Into  the  Market... 

Computerworld’s 
Product  Classified 
MAFtKETPLACE 

Reach  Over  612,000 
Information  Systems  Professionals! 
Call  for  all  the  details 
(201)  967-1358 
(508)  620-7758,  7759,  7784 


IBM  Unit  Record 
Equipment 


Data  Modules/Disk  Packs 
Magnetic  Tape/Diskettes 


029-082-083-084-085-088 
129-51 4-5 1 9-548-557- 1 88 


2316-3336(1  )&(1 1)-3348(70) 
80-200-300  MB 
Disk  Packs 


Thomas  Ckimputer  Ckirp. 

6838  W.  Howard  Chicago  It  80648 
800-621-3906  312-647-0880 


DEC  PDP-1 


SYSTEMS  & 
PERIPHERALS 


THE 

a 

EXCHANGE! 


•  CPUS  •  TERMINALS 

•  DISC  DRIVES  •  PRINTERS 

•  INTERFACES,  ETC. 


dee 


COVIPUTER 
EXCHkNGE  INC 

27773  Industrial  Blvd  .  Hayward.  CA  94645 

FAX  (415)  M7-550O  TLX  709538 

^■Call  (415)  887-3100 

BUY  ■  SELL 

BURROUGHS 

All  Processors, 
Printers 
Tapes,  Disks, 
Terminals 

Competitvely 

Priced 

Immediate  Delivery 

Computer  Equity 
Organization 
(303)  825-2041 


PRIME 

EXPERIENCED 
SYSTEMS  AND 
PERIPHERALS 

BUY-SELL-LEASE-BROKERAGE 

NEW  PLUG-COMPATIBLE 
DISK,  TAPE,  MEMORY 

PLUS 

THE  FASTEST  I/O 
AVAILABLE  ANYWHERE 

1ST  SOLUTIONS,  INC 
11460  N  CAVE  CREEK  ROAD 
PHOENIX,  AZ  85020 
602-997-0997 
ASK  FOR  DON  SHIFRIS 


FOR  SALE 

SPERRY  -  UNIVAC 

Model  3072-99-1100/60 
&  all  Peripherals 

IBM  Model  3083-E16 

with  Peripherals 
&  Filler  Flower  Unit 
A-221-6/42 

full  specifications 
sent  upon  request 

P.O.  Box  2266 
Syracuse,  NY  13220 
Call  Bill  or  Lou 
1-315-437-7264 


3090  -  400  E,  4381  -  P02 
3081  -  D,  G,  K  3089  -  001 
Pillar  Silent  Blocks 


GTEX  Rnancial  Group 
(214)  783-1212 


It’s  the 

Computerworld 

MARKETPLACE 

Reach  Information  Systems  Professionals 
Where  They  Shop 

□  PC  Products  □  Conversions 

□  Used  Equipment  □  Hardware 

□  Software  □  Communications  Equipment 

□  Rental  &  Leasing  □  Time  &  Services 

□  Supplies  □  Bids  &  Proposals 

□  Acquisitions  □  Training 

□  Desktop  Publishing  □  Productivity  Tools 


CALL  NOW 


Northeast: 
(617)  620-7784 
East: 

(201)967-1358 


West: 

(617)  620-7759 
Midwest: 
(617)  620-7758 
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Donate  Your  Unneeded 
Computer  Equipment  and  get 
a  100%  Tax  Write  Off 

The  National  Vitiligo  Foundation  needs  your  help.  Donate 
your  unneeded  computer  equipment  to  the  foundation  and 
receive  its  full  value  as  a  tax  write  off.  The  foundation  in 
turn  will  sell  the  equipment  for  badly  needed  funds  to  help 
those  afflicted  with  this  incurable  disease.  Complete  proof 
of  what  the  equipment  is  worth  will  be  sent  to  you  in  writ¬ 
ing.  Best  of  all,  those  who  have  Vitiligo  will  be  given  hope. 
Please  help  us  to  help  others  and  help  yourself  in  return. 
Call  today! 

Call  Collect  617-784-1999 

NATIONAL  VITILIGO  FOUNDATION,  INC. 

Sharon,  MA  02067 


•  BUY 


M  c 


•  SELL 


•  SYSTEMS 

•  COMPONENTS 


■SINCE 


1976" 


•  PERIPHERALS 

•  NEW  EQUIPMENT 

HARWOOD  INTERNATIONAL 
CORPORATION 


100  Northshore  Office  PatV 
Chattanooga,  TN  37343 


615-870-5500 

TELEX:3785891  FAX:615-875-5199 


•  •  • 


ATP’s  •  S/70 
7937H*7933H 


Available  in  Quantity 

Processors  •  Peripherals 
Systems 

All  In  Stock  -  Immediate  Delivery 

All  warranted  to  qualify  for 
manufacturer's  maintenance 


BUY  •  SELL  •  TRADE 
RENT  •  LEASE 


ConAm  Corporation 

It’s  Performance  That  Counts! 
800/643-4954  213/829-2277 


DEC  VAX&  PDP  11 
BUY-SELL-NEW-USED 

Systems,  Peripherals,  Options 
available  for  sale 

Looking  to  purchase  VAX 
and  PDP  11  Systems,  Hardware 

LAKEWOOD  COMPUTER  CORP, 

436  Link  Lane 
Ft.  Collins,  CO  80524 

(303)  493-6406  FAX:  (303)  493-6409 

Ctti 


9370 

CLEARANCE 

9375-60 

9335-AOl 

9335-BOl 

9347-001 

ASKING  75%  OF  LIST 
Call  Hal  Carroll 

CA  408-241-3677 

(800)426-4381 

MARKETEX 


Reconditioned 
Digital  Equipment 
and  Peripherals 

Whatever  your  requirements  are  for 
Digital  Equipment,  call  CSI  first.' Buying, 
seUinq,  tradinq,  leasing,  cxisiqnments  - 
we  do  it  all! 

CSI  sells  all  equipment  with  a  30 
day  unconditional  guarantee  on  parts 
and  labor  and  is  »llglble  for  DEC 
maintenance. 

Offering  systems,  disk  drives,  tape 
drives,  printers,  terminals,  memoty,  op¬ 
tions,  boards,  upgrades  and  many 
more. 

CSI  Compurex  Systems,  Inc. 

One  Cabot  Place,  Stoughton,  MA  02072 
In  Mass.  (617)  344-8600 
FAX  (617)  344-4199 
Call  toll-free  1-800-426-5499 


IBM/MEMOREX 

Buy  Sell  Lease 

Specializing 
in  Communications 

Coastal  Computer 
Consultants  Corp. 

48  Central  St 
P.O.  Box  1530 

Manchester-by-the-sea,  MA  01944 
(617)  S26-4301 


VAX  RENTALS 


MICROVAX  II 
VAX  700  SERIES 
VAX  8000  SERIES 
Systems  &  Peripherals 

•  Fast  Turnaround 

•  Dependable  Products 

•  Upgrade/Add-On  Flexibility 

•  Purchase  Option  Available 


3  Months  •  6  Months  •  12  Months 


IBROOKVALE  ASSOCIATES 

ctto  Digital  Dealers  Association 


EAST  COAST  WEST  COAST 

(516)  273-7777  (206)  392-9878 


BURROUGHS 

UNISYS 

B20  -  B7000 
A  Series  -  V  Series 
All  Peripherals 

Low  Lease  Rates 

Depot  Maintenance 

COMPUTER  PROVISIONS 
CORPORATION 

800-832-4664 


We  Buy  &  Sell 

DEC 


Systems 

Components 


igital 
omputer 
I:  esale 


call:713 
445-0082 

600  Kervicit  Ste  C22 
Houston.  Tx  77060 


Rental  &  Leasing 


FREE  BUYER’S  GUIDE 


When  you  need  programmer's  develop¬ 
ment  tools,  Programmer's  Connection  is 
your  best  one-stop  source.  We  are  an 
independent  dealer  representing  more 
than  200  manufacturers  with  over  600 
software  products  for  IBM  personal 
computers  and  compatibles  including: 
COBOL  compilers  and  utilities,  relational 
databases,  and  much  more.  Call  today 
to  receive  a  FREE  comprehensive 
Buyer's  Guide,  and  find  out  why 
Programmer's  Connection  is  your  best 
connection  for  software  tools. 

Programmer’s  Connection 

7249  Whipple  Ave  NW 
Noith  Canton,  Ohio  44720 

800-336-1166  US 

800-225-1166  Canada 

21 6-494-3781 AK  &  OH  (Collect) 

216-494-5260  FAX 

9102406879  Telex 

216-494-3781  International 


Computerworld 

MARKETPLACE 

Where  Information  Systems 
Professionals  Shop 
Call  for  information: 

(201 )  967-1358  (508)  879-0700 


CALLUS 
FOR  OUR 
LEASE  RATES 


800-243-5307 


InCT  (203)661-4200 


For  the  best  lease  rate  going  on  IBM  systems.... 
from  AS/400’s  to  3090’s  and  everything  in  between 
and  non-IBM  as  well. 


Randolph 


OVA 


Randolph  Computer  Corporation 

Subsidiary  ot  Bank  of  Boston  •  537  Steamboat  Road,  Greenwich,  CT  06830 


COMPUTERWORLD’s  Product  Classified 

MARKETPLACE 

Examines  the  issues  while  Computer  Professionals  examine  your  message 


f2011 

(508) 


Call  for  all  the  details 


967-1358 

620-7759 


(508)  I 
(508) I 


(508)  620-7784 
620-7758 


Communications  Equipment 


Create  Powerful,  Dependable, 
Cost-Effective  Voice  Systems. 


DlAlX)(i/4x  Miilli-Line  Voice  Communicalion  System 

You  can  design  PC-based  call  processing  systems, 
quickly,  reliably  and  at  low  cost  with  Dialogic  voice 
I/O  products.  Our  four  line  DlALOG/4x  card  and 
MS-DOS  device  driver  have  become  the  ^  facto 
voice  industry  standard. 

For  more  information  on  the  complete  Dialogic 
voice  product  family,  please  contact  us  at: 

Dialogic  Corporation 

129  Littleton  Road 
Parsippany,  N.J.  07054 
Phone:  (201)  334-8450 
Fax:  (201)  334-1257 
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&  Services  |  Bids  &  Proposals  I  Software 


^  COMPUTING  SERVICES  1 

r  T 

How  to  increase 

MVS/XA  VM/370  DOS/VSE 

your  power 

without  paying 

CICS  TSO  CMS 

DB2  IMS/DBDC  4GL  SAS 

MULTIPLE  CPUs  - 

the  price. 

50+  MIPS 

TELENET,  TYMNET 

Turn  to  Manufacturers  Hanover 
Data  Services  Corporation 
for  low-cost,  state-of-the-art 
timesharing  and  information 
Center  services 

IBM  INFORMATION 
NETWORK 

DEDICATED  SYSTEMS 

AVAILABLE 

•  Secure  environment 

•  Software  includes  MVS/SP, 
VM/SP,  VM/XA,  TSO.  GDDM, 
CMS.  and  Presentation 

'  Graphics  Equipment 

•  Processing  done  on  IBM  3084 
MX3  and  IBM  4381  systems 

•  Accessible  via  many  tele¬ 
communications  methods 

GIS 

INFORMATION  SYSTEMS.  INC. 

815  COMMERCE  DRIVE 

OAK  BROOK,  IL  60521 

312-574-3636 

k. _ > 

•  Volume  discounts 

For  more  Information  write: 

Jeff  Daum 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Data 

P.O.  Box  26 

Carlstadt,  New  Jersey  07072 

mmmm 

Or  caU  (201)  896-2030 

hNMvail**  Ciiwpiitsr  TactailqHM 

COMPUTER  SERVICES 

MAMUfRcnmERs 

IBM  3084 

•  Batch  Processing  •  Pubic  Network  Accees 

•  Tmeaharing  •  Lasar  Printing 

IDffI  IS  d  IfoU^IMfK  KM  IIIICI 

Business  Machines  Corporation. 

C  1987  Manulaclurers  Hanmer  Trust 

Route  202,  Raritan,  N.J.  08869 

201-885-3400 

Contact  Joyce  Bogaanko 

ON-LINE  WITH 
COMPUSOURCE 

^  Multiple  centers 
^  MVS,  VM,  DOS 
^  RACK,  CICS,  IMS 
^  Decision  support 
software  including 
SAS 

^  Volume  and  term 
discounts 

js  Worldwide  access 
^  Full  technical 
support 

^  Laser  printing 
^  Disaster  recovery 
services 

.^COMRUSOliRCE 

(919)469  3325 


Real  Estate 


FOR  LEASE 

COMPUTER  CENTER  AREA 

Westbelt  Center  Building 
5959  Corporate  Drive 
Houston,  Texas 
156,445  Sq.  Ft.  (NRA)  of  Raised  Flooring 
Can  Be  Subdivided 

409,000  Sq.  Ft.  of  Office  Space  also  available 

Special  Facilities  and  Features 

•  Automatic  Halon  Fire  Extinguisher  Systems 

•  Redundant  Electrical  Power  Sourcing 

•  UPS  System  -  5  Exide  Model  480  Modules 

•  960  Exide  Batteries 

•  2  -  1000  KW  Diesel  Generators 

•  2000  KVA  Electrical  P(wer 

•  5  Motor  Generators  (60  cycles  to  400  cycles) 

•  Ionization  Type  Detector  System 

•  IS  -  20  Ton  Liskey  Process  Cooling  Units 

•  Card  Access  Control  System 

•  Tape  Storage  Area 

•  250  P.S.F.  Floor  Loading 

Attractive  Lease  Rate 
Contact;  Pat  Hedrick 

Trione  &  Gordon,  Inc. 
713/961-5009 


ComputBrwortd’s 

MARKETPLACE 

SBCtion 

Looking  for  a  way  to  reach  information  systems  professionals 
with  your  advertising  message?  Call  a  Computerworld  prod¬ 
uct  classified  sales  representative  for  all  the  details  on  .  the 
Marketplace  sections. 

(508)  620-7758  (508)  620-7759 
(508)  620-7784  (201)  967-1358 


MISSISSIPPI  CENTRAL 
DATA  PROCESSING 
AUTHORITY 

Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  by  the 
CDPA,  301  N.  Lamar  St.,  301  Building,  Suite 
508.  Jackson,  MS  39201  for  the  following 
equipment  and  services: 

Request  for  Proposal  No.  1390,  due  Tues¬ 
day,  August  23,  1988  at  3:30  p.m.  for  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  200  video  display  terminals,  100 
heavy-duty  400  cps  printers  and  5  control 
units  for  the  MISSISSIPPI  DEPARTMENT  OF 
PUBLIC  WELFARE.  Charge  $10.00. 

Request  for  Proposal  No.  1391,  due  Friday. 
August  26,  1988  at  3:30  p.m.  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  local  area  netvvoik  with  server,  15 
workstations,  supporting  LAN  hardware  and 
software,  and  specialized  adult  literacy  soft¬ 
ware  to  estaUish  an  Adult  Literacy  Laboratory 
at  JONES  COUNTY  JUNIOR  COLLEGE. 
Charge  $10.00. 

Request  for  Proposal  No.  1394,  due  Thurs¬ 
day,  September  1,  1988  a1  3:30  p.m.  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  departmental  processor  with 
full  SNA  communications  for  the  MISSISSIPPI 
DEPARTMENT  OF  INSURANCE.  No  charge. 

Request  tor  Porposal  No.  1395,  due  Thurs¬ 
day.  August  25,  1 988  at  3:30  p.m.  for  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  a  local  area  network  with  server. 
20  workstations,  and  supporting  LAN  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  for  the  Science  and  Mathe¬ 
matics  Departments  at  COAHOMA  JUNIOR 
COLLEGE  Charge  $10.00. 

Detailed  specifications  may  be  obtained  free 
of  charge  from  the  CDPA  office  or  at  the  spec¬ 
ified  cost  by  submitting  a  written  request  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  appropriate  payment. 

NOTE:  Valid  forms  of  payment  are  corpo¬ 
rate  check  on  a  Mississi)^  bank,  certmed 
check  or  POSTAL  money  order.  NO  CASH 
OR  OUT-OF-STATE  CHECKS.  The  CDPA  re¬ 
serves  the  right  to  reject  any  and  all  bids  and 
propcsals  arra  to  waive  inforTnalities. 

Patsy  Stanley  6  (Ml)  359-2604 


STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT 

D.A.S.  BUREAU  OF  PURCHASES 

REQUEST  FOR 
PROPOSAL 

REFERENCE  RFP  R821 

Vendors  interested  in  re¬ 
sponding  to  an  RFP  for  the 
sale  by  the  State  of  an  IBM 
3090  200E  and  related  equip¬ 
ment  should  contact: 

State  of  Connecticut 

Office  of  Resources 
and  Facilities  Planning 

340  Capitol  Avenue,  1st  Floor 

Hartford,  Connecticut  06106 

(203)  566-3304 

JOHN  W.  OTTERBEIN 
DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT 

Request  for  Proposals 

The  Fire  Department  of  the  City  of  New  York 
will  receive  proposals  for  the  purchase  of  a 
UNISYS  U3bll  magnetic  tape  subsystem  or 
equivalent.  Proposals  may  be  obtained  from: 
Tina  Smithwick 
NYC  Fire  Department 
109  Park  Row 
New  York,  NY  10038 
212-406-3171 
Ad  $25.00  for  each  copy 
which  will  not  be  refunded. 

Only  cash  or  certified  check  payable  to  the 
NYC  Fire  Department  will  be  accepted  for  the 
payment  of  each  proposal  document. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT 

Request  for  Proposals 

The  Fire  Department  of  the  City  of  New  York 
will  receive  proposals  for  the  purchase  of  a 
UNISYS  0770-06  printer  subsystem  or  equiv¬ 
alent.  Proposals  may  be  obtained  from: 

Tina  Smithwick 
NYC  Fire  Department 
109  Park  row 
New  Yoik,  NY  10038 
212-408-3171 
Ad  $25.00  for  each  copy 
which  will  not  be  refunded. 

Only  cash  or  certified  check  payable  to  the 
NYC  Fire  Department  will  be  accepted  for  the 
payment  of  each  proposal  document. 


The  Computerworld 
MARKETPLACE 

Reach  Over 

612,000 

Computer  Professionals 
When  They  Reach  For 

COMPUTERWORLD! 

(508)  879-0700  (201 )  967- 1 358 


NETWORK  MANAGEMENT 
SOFTWARE  WANTED 

WE  WANT  TO  SELL  YOUR  SOFTWARE  WORLDWIDE 
WE  ARE  SEEKING  QUALITY  SYSTEMS  AND 
APPLICATIONS  PRODUCTS 
SEND  INFORMATION  TO  PRESIDENT: 

TECHNOLOGY  SOLUTIONS  INTERNATIONAL 

299  Herndon  Parkway,  Suite  206 
Herndon,  Virginia  22070 
703-834-3100 

WE  ARE  PRODUCT  MARKETING  PROFESSIONALS 
ALL  SUBMISSIONS  WILL  BE  ACKNOWLEDGED 
WITH  COMPLETE  CONFIDENTIALITY 


Reach  over  612,000 
more  customers 
every  week  in 
Computerworld’s 
Marketplace  pages. 

Computerworld ’s  product  classified  Marketplace  lets  you 
market  your  products  and  services  to  Computerworld’s 
total  (ABC-audited)  audience  of  over  6 1 2,000  computer 
professionals  every  week. 

Related  editorial  for  drawing  readers 

Customers  are  also  attracted  to  Marketplace  by  articles 
on  computer  training  and  market  trends.  Plus  there’s  a 
Closing  Prices  Report  on  new  and  used  equipment  and 
Fair  Market  Value,  a  statistical  summary  from 
International  Data  Corporation. 

Free  typesetting  and  ad  creation 

Choose  “display”  or  “set-solid”  formats  for  your  Market¬ 
place  ad  —  then  let  Computerworld  create  and  typeset  it 
for  you  free  of  charge. 

Telecopier  service  for  fast  transmittal 

Send  your  ad  materials  to  Computerworld  in  seconds  with 
our  telecopier  service.  The  toll-free  number  is  (800)  343- 
6474  ext.  739  or  740.  In  Mass.,  (508)  620-7739  or 
620-7740. 

Call  your  Marketplace  sales  representative  today  to 
reserve  your  space. 

East:  Debbie  Eisenberg,  Sales  Director  (201)  967-1358, 
Northeast:  Paul  Bonarrigo,  Account  Manager  (508)  620-7784, 
Midwest:  Mary  Campo,  Account  Manager  (508)  620-7758, 
West:  Karen  Massimino,  Account  Manager  (508)  620-7759 


COMPUTERWORLD 

MARKETPLACE  PAGES 

Where  ^computer  buyers  and  sellers  can  go  to  market. 
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Computerworld  Recruitment  Advertising  Works. 


"...llie  quantity  andquali^of responses 
gotten  fixMn  Computerworld  have  been  better 
than  those  gpnerat^  ty  aityother  form 

of  advertising  we’ve  tried!’ 


—  Bob  Stevenson 
President 
GIBER 


Consulting  comes  first  at  GIBER  — 
and  that’s  even  reflected  in  their 
name.  GIBER  stands  for  Gonsultants  in 
Business  Engineering  and  Research,  a 
national  company  that’s  been  provid¬ 
ing  top  consulting  services  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  processing  departments  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  government  clients  since 
1974. 

In  order  to  deliver  superior  services, 
the  company  needs  to  attract  quali¬ 
fied  consultants.  And  from  there, 

GIBER  —  like  any  other  busi¬ 
ness  —  needs  to  market  itself  to 
clients.  GIBER  meets  both  chal¬ 
lenges  with  Computerworld, 
says  company  President  Bob 
Stevenson. 

“CIBER  demands  the  most  when 
it  comes  to  hiring  consultants,  just 
as  clients  demand  the  most  from 
consulting  services.  In  addition  to 
being  technically  competent,  CIBER 
consultants  should  have  both  a  professional 
attitude  and  a  commitment  to  our  clients. 

“To  attract  this  calibre  of  consulting  talent,  we  go  to  the 
same  source  we  use  to  attract  clients  —  Gomputerworld. 


That’s  because  we  know  Gomputerworld 
is  effective.  We  get  national  exposure 
to  potential  client  companies,  and  we 
recruit  highly  qualified  professionals 
for  our  consulting  positions. 

“In  both  instances,  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  responses  we ’ve  gotten  from 
Computerworld  have  been  better  than 
those  generated  by  any  other  form  of 
advertising  we’ve  tried.  We’re  definite¬ 
ly  seeing  a  high  return  on  our  in¬ 
vestment  with  Computerworld. 

“The  bottom  line  is  that  Com¬ 
puterworld  works  well  for  us.  So 
we’ll  continue  to  rely  on 
Computerworld  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  —  and  effective  —  part 
of  our  future.  ’’ 

Computerworld.  We’re  helping 
serious  employers  and  top 
computer  professionals  get  to¬ 
gether.  Every  week.  Just  ask 
Bob  Stevenson. 

For  all  the  facts  on  how  Computer- 
world  can  put  you  in  touch  with  qualified  personnel, 
call  your  local  Computerworld  Recruitment  Advertising 
Sales  Representative  today. 


Planningyour  way  to  the  top 


Booster 
jhotsfor 
3B  minis 
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PRODUCT  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING:  Product  Classified 
Advertising  DIrector/Eastem  Account  Manager/ 
Debbie  Eisenberg,  Paramus  Plaza  I,  140  Route  17  North, 
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(508)  879-0700 

Midwest  Account  Manager/Mary  Campo,  375  Cochituate 
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879-0700 
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(508)  879-0700 
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New  England  Recruitment  Manager/AI  DeMille,  375  Cochi¬ 
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(508)  879-0700 

Mid-Atlantic  Recruitment  Manager /Warren  Kolber,  Param¬ 
us  Plaza  1,  140  Route  17  North,  Paramus,  NJ  07652  (201) 
967-1350 

Midwest  Recruitment  Manager/Patricia  Rowers,  O'Hare 
Corporate  Tower  One,  10400  West  Higgins  Road.  Suite 
300,  Rosemont,  IL  60018  (312)  827-4433 
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Computerworld  Stock  Trading  Summary 


CLOSING  PRICES  WEDNESDAY.  AUGUST  3, 1988 


E  . . PRICE . 

X  52-WEEK  CLOSE  WEEK  WEEK 

C  RANGE  AUG,  8  NET  PCT 

H  (I)  1988  CHNGE  CHNGE 


Communications  and  Network  Services 


N 

AMERICAN  INFO  TECHS  CORP 

100 

74 

92.00 

3.6 

4.1 

Q 

ANDREW  CORP 

19 

11 

17.50 

0.0 

0.0 

Q 

ARTEL  COMM  CORP 

3 

1 

2.38 

0.0 

0.0 

N 

AT&T 

36 

20 

26.38 

0.3 

1.0 

Q 

AVANT  GARDE  COMP  INC 

6 

2 

1.63 

-0.5 

-23.5 

Q 

AVANTEKINC 

16 

6 

5.75 

-0.1 

-2.1 

N 

AYDINCORP 

35 

16 

19.88 

-0.5 

-2.5 

N 

BELL  ATLANTIC  CORP 

80 

61 

71.50 

3.3 

4.8 

N 

BEHSOUTHCORP 

44 

29 

42.13 

1.5 

3.7 

Q 

COMPRESSION  LABS  INC 

6 

2 

3.50 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

COMPUTER  NETWORK  TECH 

5 

1 

1.24 

0.0 

-2.4 

0 

CONTELCORP 

40 

25 

35.75 

-0.3 

-0.7 

Q 

DATA  SWITCH  CORP 

10 

4 

6.63 

-1.3 

-15.9 

Q 

DIGITAL  COMM  ASSOC 

46 

20 

31.25 

-0.9 

-2.7 

Q 

DYNATECHCORP 

32 

14 

21.75 

0.3 

1.2 

Q 

FIBRONICS  INTERNATIONAL 

INC 

6 

2 

3.44 

0.2 

5.8 

Q 

GANDALF  TECHNOLOGIES 

8 

5 

7.00 

-0.1 

-1.8 

Q 

GENERAL  DATACOMM INDS 

10 

3 

3.50 

0.1 

3.7 

N 

GTE  CORP 

45 

29 

40.63 

1.6 

4.2 

Q 

INFOTRON  SYS  CORP 

14 

5 

1 1.00 

-0.5 

-4.3 

N 

ITT  CORP 

66 

42 

49.88 

1.4 

2.8 

N 

M  A  COM  INC 

16 

7 

10.63 

0.1 

1.2 

Q 

MCI  COMMUNICATIONS  CORP 

18 

7 

16.50 

0.4 

2.3 

Q 

MICOMSYS  INC 

17 

7 

14.88 

0.0 

0.0 

Q 

NETWORK  EQUIPMENT  TECH 

INC 

28 

12 

20.25 

0.3 

1.3 

Q 

NETWORK  SYS  CORP 

13 

7 

9.75 

0.0 

0.0 

N 

NORTHERN  TELECOM  LTD 

24 

14 

18.25 

0.5 

2.8 

Q 

NOVELL  INC 

30 

12 

26.50 

2.8 

11.6 

N 

NYNEX CORP 

78 

58 

66.38 

3.6 

5.8 

N 

PACIFIC  TELESIS  GROUP 

34 

23 

29.38 

0.8 

2.6 

N 

PARADYNE  CORP 

9 

4 

5.75 

-0.1 

-2.1 

A 

PENRILCORP 

5 

1 

4.38 

0.0 

0.0 

N 

PLESSEY  PLC 

38 

23 

28.75 

-0.2 

-0.6 

N 

SCIENTIFIC  ATLANTA  INC 

20 

8 

14.50 

0.5 

3.6 

N 

SOUTHWESTERN  BELL  CORP 

46 

22 

38.63 

1.8 

4.7 

Q 

3  COM  CORP 

26 

12 

18.13 

0.6 

3.6 

Q 

UNGERMANN  BASS  INC 

13 

5 

12.31 

0.0 

0.0 

N 

U  S  WEST  INC 

60 

43 

55.75 

2.6 

4.9 

Computer  Systems 

Q 

AHIANT  COMPUTER  SYS 

20 

5 

5.25 

0.0 

0.0 

Q 

ALPHA  MICROSYSTEMS 

8 

3 

6.75 

0.3 

3.8 

Q 

ALTOS  COMPUTER  SYS 

15 

9 

9.75 

0.3 

2.6 

A 

AMDAHL  CORP 

56 

19 

47.13 

1.1 

2.4 

0 

APOLLO  COMPUTER  INC 

23 

9 

9.63 

0.1 

1.3 

Q 

APPLE  COMPUTER  INC 

60 

28 

44.75 

2.0 

4.7 

N 

BOLT  BERANEK  &  NEWMAN 

25 

12 

16.50 

-0.4 

-2.2 

0 

BRITTON  LEE  INC 

4 

1 

2.69 

0.2 

7.5 

N 

COMPAQ  COMPUTER  CORP 

79 

34 

58.63 

0.4 

0.6 

Q 

COMPUTER  AUTOMATION  INC 

16 

4 

5.13 

0.8 

17.1 

A 

COMPUTER  CONSOLES  INC 

9 

2 

8.75 

0.1 

1.4 

Q 

CONCURRENT  COMPCORP 

24 

11 

19.38 

2.4 

14.0 

N 

CONTROL  DATA  CORP  DEL 

38 

18 

23.50 

1.3 

5.6 

Q 

CONVERGENT  TECH 

9 

3 

3.75 

0.1 

3.4 

Q 

CONVEX  COMPUTER  CORP 

17 

6 

8.00 

1.1 

16.4 

N 

CRAY  RESH  INC 

119 

47 

81.88 

3.6 

4.6 

Q 

DAISY  SYS  CORP 

12 

5 

9.38 

-0.1 

-1.3 

N 

DATA  GEN  CORP 

37 

16 

18.38 

-0.8 

-3.9 

N 

DATAPOINTCORP 

9 

3 

4.88 

0.0 

0.0 

N 

DIGITAL  EQUIP  CORP 

200 

99 

103.50 

1.3 

1.2 

N 

FLOATING  POINT  SYS  INC 

11 

3 

3.25 

0.3 

8.3 

N 

GOULD  INC 

34 

8 

15.00 

0.1 

0.8 

N 

HARRIS  CORP 

41 

22 

27.63 

0.6 

2.3 

N 

HEWLETT  PACKARD  CO 

74 

36 

50.25 

1.9 

3.9 

N 

HONEYWELL  INC 

91 

49 

65.88 

2.4 

3.7 

N 

IBM 

176 

102 

125.75 

4.6 

3.8 

Q 

INFORMATION  INTLINC 

16 

9 

14.75 

-0.5 

-3.3 

Q 

IPLSYSINC 

3 

1 

2.38 

-0.4 

-13.6 

Q 

MASS  COMPUTER  CORP 

14 

4 

5.00 

1.0 

25.0 

N 

MATSUSHITA  ELEC  INDL  LTD 

230 

103 

223.50 

6.8 

3.1 

Q 

MEGADATA  CORP 

6 

2 

2.63 

-0.1 

-4.5 

Q 

MENTOR  GRAPHICS  CORP 

39 

14 

31.50 

2.5 

8.6 

N 

NBI  INC 

12 

4 

4.00 

-0.1 

-3.0 

N 

NCR  CORP 

87 

50 

58.00 

1.6 

2.9 

N 

PRIME  COMPUTER  INC 

31 

12 

14.50 

0.4 

2.7 

Q 

PYRAMID  TECHNOLOGY 

16 

5 

12.25 

-0.5 

-3.9 

Q 

STRATUS  COMPUTER 

35 

15 

24.63 

0.9 

3.7 

Q 

SUN  MICROSYSTEM  INC 

44 

14 

39.25 

3.3 

9.0 

Q 

SYMBOLICS  INC 

5 

1 

1.06 

-0.1 

-10.5 

Q 

SEQUENT  COMPUTER  SYS 

INC 

20 

9 

17.38 

0.5 

3.0 

N 

TANDEM  COMPUTERS  INC 

37 

14 

15.00 

0.9 

6.2 

N 

TANDY  CORP 

57 

28 

43.63 

0.8 

1.7 

N 

ULTIMATE  CORP 

37 

9 

10.13 

-0.6 

-5.8 

N 

UNISYS  CORP 

48 

24 

35.25 

2.0 

6.0 

A 

WANG  LABS  INC 

19 

9 

10.00 

0.5 

5.3 

Software  &  DP  Services 

Q 

ADVANCED  COMP  TECH 

6 

1 

1.31 

0.1 

10.5 

N 

AGS  COMPUTERS  INC 

30 

11 

26.75 

-0.1 

-0.5 

Q 

AMERICAN  MGMT  SYS  INC 

20 

9 

14.63 

0.0 

0.0 

Q 

AMERICAN  SOFTWARE  INC 

19 

6 

14.50 

2.0 

16.0 

N 

ANACOMPINC 

12 

4 

9.00 

0.0 

0.0 

Q 

ANALYSTS  INTL  CORP 

10 

4 

8.75 

0.0 

0.0 

Q 

ASHTONTATE 

33 

13 

23.25 

0.0 

0.0 

Q 

ASK  COMPUTER  SYS  INC 

16 

6 

14.25 

1.5 

11.8 

Q 

AUTODESK  INC 

34 

12 

26.50 

1.1 

4.4 

N 

AUTO  DATA  PROCESSING 

55 

16 

38.50 

0.6 

1.7 

Q 

BOOLE  &  BABBAGE  INC 

12 

5 

9.13 

0.1 

1.4 

N 

COMPUTER  ASSOC  INTL  INC 

37 

15 

27.50 

0.5 

1.9 

Q 

COMPUTER  HORIZONS  CORP 

14 

7 

11.25 

-0.3 

-2.2 

N 

COMPUTER  SCIENCES  CORP 

73 

38 

47.88 

4.3 

9.7 

N 

COMPUTER  TASK  GROUP  INC 

16 

9 

12.38 

-0.8 

-5.7 

Q 

COGNOSINC 

17 

4 

5.25 

-0.2 

-3.5 

Q 

COMSHARE  INC 

27 

12 

21.50 

-0.3 

-1.1 

N 

CULLINET  SOFTWARE  INC 

14 

4 

6.63 

-0.1 

-1.9 

0 

DUQUESNESYSINC 

22 

10 

17.75 

0.3 

1.4 

A 

DATA  ARCHITECTS  INC 

16 

7 

13.75 

0.0 

0.0 

N 

GENERAL  MTRS(CLSE) 

51 

30 

40.00 

-0.8 

-1.8 

Q 

HOGAN  SYS  INC 

14 

3 

4.00 

0.0 

0.0 

Q 

INFORMIX  CORP 

31 

12 

12.50 

-0.3 

-2.0 

Q 

INTELLICORPINC 

8 

2 

2.63 

-0.1 

-4.5 

0 

KEANE  INC 

16 

6 

14.25 

0.6 

4.6 

Q 

LOTUS  DEV  CORP 

40 

19 

21.50 

1.0 

4.9 

Q 

MANAGEMENT  SCI  AMER 

14 

6 

8.88 

-0.8 

-7.8 

Q 

MICRO  PRO  INTL  CORP 

7 

2 

2.88 

0.2 

7.0 

0 

MICROSOFT  CORP 

79 

37 

56.25 

-1.4 

-2.4 

Q 

MORINO  ASSOCIATES  INC 

20 

7 

16 

-0.5 

-3.0 

Q 

NATIONAL  DATA  CORP 

34 

20 

24.25 

-0.4 

-1.5 

Q 

ON  LINE  SOFTWARE  INTL  INC 

22 

5 

5.63 

-0.3 

-4.3 

Q 

ORACLE  SYS  CORP 

22 

8 

20.00 

2.0 

11.1 

N 

PANSOPHICSYSINC 

28 

1 1 

15.50 

0.4 

2.5 

Q 

POLICY  MGMT  SYS  CORP 

30 

15 

23.25 

0.3 

1.1 

Q 

PROGRAMMING  &  SYS  INC 

14 

7 

12.88 

0.1 

1.0 

Q 

REYNOLDS  &  REYNOLDS  CO 

38 

14 

19.38 

0.4 

2.0 

Q 

SEICORP 

22 

10 

19.00 

0.8 

4.1 

Q 

SHARED  MED  SYS  CORP 

30 

17 

18.13 

0.0 

0.0 

Q 

SAGE  SOFTWARE  INC 

14 

5 

6.63 

0.4 

6.0 

Q 

SOFTWARE  PUBG  CORP 

25 

5 

23.38 

2.5 

12.0 

A 

STERLING  SOFTWARE  INC 

1 1 

6 

6.63 

0.1 

1.9 

Q 

SUNGARD  DATA  SYS  INC 

20 

10 

19.13 

0.4 

2.0 

Q 

SYSTEMATICS  INC 

34 

19 

30.75 

-0.8 

-2.4 

N 

SYS.  SOFT  INC 

24 

7 

18 

0.8 

4.4 

Q 

VM  SOFTWARE  INC 

21 

7 

16.25 

0.8 

4.8 

Semiconductors 


N 

ADV  MICRO  DEVICES  INC 

25 

8 

13.50 

0.6 

4.9 

N 

ANALOG  DEVICES  INC 

24 

8 

13.75 

0.0 

0.0 

Q 

ANALOGIC  CORP 

13 

5 

7.50 

0.3 

3.4 

Q 

INTEL  CORP 

42 

18 

34.75 

1.0 

3.0 

Q 

LSI  LOGIC  CORP 

15 

7 

13.25 

0.5 

3.9 

Q 

MONOUTHIC  MEMORIES  INC 

30 

8 

15 

0.0 

0.0 

N 

MOTOROLA  INC 

74 

35 

47.25 

2.0 

4.4 

N 

NATL  SEMICONDUCTOR 

22 

10 

10.88 

0.4 

3.6 

N 

TEXAS  INSTRS  INC 

80 

36 

42.88 

1.3 

3.0 

A 

WESTERN  DIGITAL  CORP 

30 

11 

14.63 

1.5 

11.4 

Peripherals 


Q 

AHOY  COMP. 

13 

2 

2.00 

-0.5 

-20.0 

N 

AM  INTLINC 

9 

3 

6.13 

0.5 

8.9 

Q 

AST  RESH  INC 

21 

6 

16.13 

0.4 

2.4 

Q 

AUTO  TROL  TECH  CORP 

7 

3 

5.13 

0.3 

5.1 

Q 

BANCTEC  INC 

14 

5 

9.25 

0.5 

5.7 

Q 

CIPHER  DATA  PRODS  INC 

12 

4 

9.50 

0.8 

8.6 

A 

COGNITRONICSCORP 

5 

2 

3.25 

-0.1 

-3.7 

N 

COM  PUGRAPHIC  CORP 

28 

19 

26.88 

0.0 

0.0 

A 

DATAPRODUCTS  CORP 

24 

7 

11.38 

-0.4 

-3.2 

A 

DATARAMCORP 

8 

5 

7.63 

0.3 

3.4 

N 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO 

71 

39 

45.38 

2.1 

4.9 

Q 

EMCCORPMASS 

29 

5 

5.38 

-0.5 

-8.5 

Q 

EMULEXCORP 

9 

4 

7.25 

0.0 

0.0 

Q 

EVANS  &  SUTHERLAND 

35 

14 

16.25 

-0.3 

-1.5 

Q 

ICOTCORP 

8 

3 

3.38 

-0.3 

-6.9 

Q 

INTERLEAF  INC 

24 

10 

11.50 

0.9 

8.2 

Q 

IOMEGA  CORP 

5 

1 

3.69 

0.4 

1 1.3 

Q 

LEE  DATA  CORP 

6 

3 

3.44 

-0.1 

-1.8 

Q 

MASSTOR  SYS  CORP 

5 

1 

2.56 

0.4 

17.1 

Q 

MAXTOR  CORP 

16 

6 

8.25 

0.1 

1.5 

Q 

MICROPOLISCORP 

39 

13 

13.13 

-0.4 

-2.8 

Q 

MINISCRIBE  CORP 

17 

5 

12.00 

0.0 

0.0 

N 

MINNESOTA  MNG  &  MFG  CO 

84 

45 

64.38 

2.4 

3.8 

A 

MSI  DATA  CORP 

19 

8 

10.25 

0.5 

5.1 

Q 

PERSONAL  COMPUTER 

PRODUCTS  INC 

7 

4 

5.25 

0.1 

2.4 

Q 

PRIAM  CORP 

4 

1 

1.63 

0.0 

0.0 

Q 

PRINTRONIXINC 

12 

7 

9.75 

-0.3 

-2.5 

N 

QMS  INC 

27 

7 

7.50 

0.0 

0.0 

Q 

QUANTUM  CORP 

19 

8 

10.75 

0.5 

4.9 

Q 

RAMTEKCORP 

6 

1 

0.56 

0.0 

0.0 

N 

RECOGNITION  EQUIP  INC 

21 

6 

8.25 

0.3 

3.1 

Q 

REXON  INC 

11 

4 

6.38 

0.3 

4.1 

Q 

SCANTRON  CORP 

17 

7 

15.50 

0.0 

0.0 

Q 

SEAGATE  TECHNOLOGY 

32 

10 

10.38 

-1.5 

-12.6 

N 

STORAGE  TECH  CORP 

4 

1 

2.38 

-0.3 

-9.5 

Q 

TANDON  CORP 

5 

1 

2.25 

0.0 

0.0 

A 

TEC  INC 

6 

3 

2.88 

-0.3 

-8.0 

N 

TEKTRONIX  INC 

41 

21 

22.63 

0.4 

1.7 

Q 

TELEVIDEO  SYS  INC 

3 

1 

1.03 

0.0 

-3.0 

N 

TELEX  CORP 

73 

30 

49.00 

0.0 

0.0 

Q 

WYSETECH 

NA 

NA 

21.00 

0.0 

0.0 

N 

XEROX  CORP 

85 

50 

53.38 

1.3 

2.4 

Q 

XIDEXCORP 

15 

5 

8.88 

0.0 

0.0 

Leasing  Companies 


N  CAPITAL  ASSOCIATES  INTER- 


NATIONAL  INC 

10 

4 

6.00 

0.0 

0.0 

N 

COMDISCO  INC 

37 

12 

21.38 

-0.4 

-1.7 

Q 

CONTINENTAL  INFO  SYS 

12 

4 

3.75 

-0.4 

-9.1 

Q 

PHOENIX  AMERNINC 

5 

2 

2.75 

0.0 

0.0 

Q 

SELECTERM  INC 

6 

3 

4.88 

0.0 

0.0 

EXCH:  N  -  NEW  YORK;  A  -  AMERICAN:  Q  -  NADONAL; 
O-OVER-THE-COUNTER:  S-SPUT 

O-T-C  PRICES  ARE  BID  PRICES  AS  OF  3  P.M.  OR  LAST  BID 
(1)  TO  NEAREST  DOLLAR 


To  and  fro 


Early  gains  fade  away  as 
summer  doldrums  hit  market 

The  lazy  hazy  days  of  August  wove  their  spell 
on  Wall  Street  last  week  as  computer  issues 
seesawed  and  the  Dow  Jones  industrial  aver¬ 
age  wandered  up,  then  headed  back  down 
late  in  the  week  to  erase  earlier  gains.  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.  was  among  the  hardest  hit,  its  is¬ 
sues  sinking  after  analysts  expressed  con¬ 
cern  that  the  software  giant’s  profit  level  will 
continue  to  shrivel.  Microsoft  stock  finished 
Thursday’s  close  at  55V2,  down  four  points 
from  a  week  earlier. 

In  other  action  for  the  four  days  of  trad¬ 
ing,  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  fell  2%  points 
to  103y2;  Amdahl  Corp.  dropped  2y8  points 
to  47%  despite  stepping  up  its  price  war  with 
IBM  with  the  announcement  of  price  cuts  on 
its  mainframes;  IBM  slipped  IV2  points  to 
124%;  NCR  Corp.  was  off  one  point  to  SSVi; 
and  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  fell  one  point  to 
58%.  Gainers  included  Sun  Microsystems, 
Inc.,  which  rose  1%  points  to  38 V2  after  re¬ 
leasing  a  soaring  earnings  report;  3Com 
Corp.,  up  1%  points  to  18y8;  Lotus  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.,  up  %  of  a  point  to  21%;  Novell, 
Inc.,  up  %  of  a  point  to  26%;  Control  Data 
Corp.,  up  %  of  a  point  to  23V2;  and  Ashton¬ 
Tate  Corp. ,  up  %  a  point  to  23% . 
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available  for  not  conducting  an 
investigation.  “High  ranking 
[U.S.  Department  of  Justice]  offi¬ 
cers  said  that  it  was  probably  just 
a  kid,  and  there  would  be  no 
prosecution  even  if  we  did  find 
him,”  he  said. 

The  Justice  Department  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga¬ 
tion  would  not  comment  on  the 
case. 

“I  wrote  an  autopsy  of  the 
case,”  Christy  said.  “I  call  it  an 
autopsy  because  the  victim  died 
and  the  murderer  got  his  gun 
back.” 

Computer  security  experts 
and  computer  law  specialists  say 
that  the  laws  involving  theft  of 
data  or  simply  breaking  into  a 
system  and  browsing  data  need 
to  be  more  clearly  defined. 

More  than  law 

But  they  aU  agree  that  it  is  not 
just  an  issue  of  law.  In  fact,  Chris¬ 
ty  listed  a  dozen  laws  that  the 
agencies  knew  were  being  vio¬ 
lated.  “The  best  laws  in  the 
world  are  not  going  to  do  any 
good.  It  is  not  a  legal  problem,” 
said  Peter  Neumann,  a  computer 
security  consultant  at  SRI  Inter¬ 
national  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif. 

“You  need  laws,  ethics,  val¬ 
ues,  a  society  that  cares  and  bet¬ 
ter  computer  systems,”  Neu¬ 
mann  said. 

“This  person  was  targeting 
military  organizations  and  look¬ 
ing  for  key  words  you’d  associate 
with  someone  doing  espionage. 
Here  was  somebody  whose  in¬ 
terests  were  not  [limited  to] 
playing  games,”  Stoll  said. 

Stoll  and  dozens  of  volunteers 
monitored  Hess’  attempts  to  en¬ 
ter  about  450  sensitive  comput¬ 
ers,  using  computer  network 
connections  at  Lawrence  Berke¬ 
ley  Laboratory  —  primarily  Ad¬ 
vanced  Research  Projects  Agen¬ 
cy  Network,  Milnet  and 
Internet.  According  to  Stoll, 
Hess  “successfully”  broke  into 


more  than  30  of  those,  mostly 
military  and  military  research  fa¬ 
cilities. 

“He  got  into  [one-third]  of 
those  systems  as  a  system  man¬ 
ager,”  Stoll  said.  As  a  system 
manager,  Hess  could  read, 
write,  erase  or  modify  any  of  the 
files  on  the  system.  Instead  of  al¬ 
tering  information,  he  printed 
out  as  much  information  as  he 
could  into  his  home  system. 


Lawrence  Berkeley’s 
Stall 


Stoll  said  Hess  used  well- 
known  bugs,  like  one  in  the  Free 
Software  Foundation’s  Gnu- 
Emacs  text  editor  that  allows  a 
user  to  change  file  ownership 
and  move  files.  Through  this 
hole,  Stoll  said,  the  intruder  was 
able  to  masquerade  as  a  utility 
periodically  run  by  the  system. 

Stoll  traced  the  hacker’s  calls 
through  a  convoluted  web  of 
telephone  lines  and  packet- 
switched  networks,  finally  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  planting  a  sensor  that 
would  alert  him  when  the  invad¬ 
er  logged  on  to  a  target  system. 

Stoll  then  baited  a  trap  by  cre¬ 
ating  fake  directories  he  thought 
Hess  would  take  time  to  peruse, 
one  of  which  he  named  “SDI 
Network.”  Hess  “spent  two 
hours  copying  this  information 
into  his  home  computer.  In  two 
hours,  we  were  able  to  finish  the 
trace,  and  we  were  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  precisely  who  he  was,” 
Stoll  said. 


Christy  said  communications 
between  the  agencies  —  which 
by  this  time  also  included  the  U.S 
Department  of  Energy,  Law¬ 
rence  Berkeley  Laboratory’s 
funding  agency;  the  National 
Computer  Security  Center;  and 
all  countries  involved  in  the  trace 
—  “was  a  nightmare.  We  didn’t 
deal  with  it  real  well,”  he  said. 

“The  agencies  are  very  paro¬ 
chial;  they  wouldn’t  share  infor¬ 
mation  with  each  other,”  he  add¬ 
ed. 

The  U.S.  enforcement  agen¬ 
cies  turned  the  case  over  to  West 
German  authorities,  who,  Chris¬ 
ty  said,  never  informed  U.S.  offi¬ 
cials  why  they  seized  Hess’ 
equipment  and  subsequently  re¬ 
turned  it.  “The  [West]  German 
defense  attorney  kept  the  gov¬ 
ernment  from  looking  at  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  was  seized.  No  one 
knows  why,”  Christy  said.  As  far 
as  U.S.  authorities  know,  the 
case  was  terminated  in  April. 

A  lessan  learned 

“Hopefully,  we  learned  from 
this,”  Christy  said.  “We  put  to¬ 
gether  a  network  of  people  in  the 
FBI  who  are  interested  in  it,  but 
they’re  not  in  high  places.  Other 
agencies,  like  the  Department  of 
Justice,  are  just  starting  to  un¬ 
derstand.” 

While  such  an  enforcement 
network  would  be  helpful,  the 
law  is  still  vague  because  it  in¬ 
sists  that  “intent  to  defraud”  the 
government  be  proved. 

Another  reason  that  laws  and 
enforcement  agencies  cannot  be 
depended  on  is  the  nature  of 
hacking  itself.  “There  are  lots  of 
patterns  where  people  come  in 
and  do  something  nasty  and  get 
right  out  again,”  Neumann  said. 
“You’d  have  a  hell  of  a  time  get¬ 
ting  warrants  and  subpoenas.” 

Until  laws,  enforcement  and 
social  policy  catch  up  with  the 
computer  age,  Stoll  and  others 
suggest  those  involved  in  infor¬ 
mation  systems  beware  of  secu¬ 
rity  holes  and  train  employees  to 
be  aware  of  their  role  in  making 
the  systems  secure. 


Dbase  IV  watchers: 
Schedule  looks  tough 


BY  STEPHEN JONES 

CW  STAFF 


TORRANCE,  Calif.  —  Ashton¬ 
Tate  Corp.  is  feverishly  updating 
its  Dbase  IV  beta  code,  often  on 
a  daily  basis,  but  some  users  of 
early  versions  of  the  critical 
product  said  Dbase  IV  has  little 
chance  of  meeting  its  already-de¬ 
layed  September  release  date. 

Ashton-Tate  said  it  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  total  of  255  in-house  ver¬ 
sions  of  Dbase  IV,  hammering 
out  bugs  and  trying  to  whittle 
down  code  to  reduce  memory  re¬ 
quirements. 

A  company  spokesman 
claimed  that  the  latest  beta  ver¬ 
sion,  called  2.55,  is  the  first  fully 
functional  example  of  Dbase  IV, 
with  smooth  integration  across 
aU  components  of  the  program. 
He  maintained  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  will  ship  by  the  Sept.  30 
deadline.  The  company  prom¬ 
ised  attendees  of  a  developers’ 
conference  it  is  sponsoring  in 
early  September  that  they  will 
receive  Dbase  FV  beta  code. 

However,  analysts  and  others 
who  have  seen  recent  releases  of 
the  product  reported  system 
crashes  and  a  rough  implementa¬ 
tion  of  all-important  ^L  capa¬ 
bilities.  One  user  said  Ashton¬ 
Tate’s  drive  to  squeeze  the 
bulky  program  into  640K  bytes 
of  memory  has  resulted  in  fea¬ 
tures  such  as  user-defined  func¬ 
tions  being  scrapped  in  updates. 

“I  don’t  know  if  anyone  has 
seen  a  stable  version  of  Dbase  FV 
yet;  it’s  almost  certain  that  it’s 
going  to  be  late,”  said  Richard 
Finkelstein,  president  of  Pferfor- 
mance  Computing,  Inc.  in  Chica¬ 
go. 

“L.ate”  is  a  word  Ashton-Tate 
would  like  to  purge  from  its  cor¬ 
porate  lexicon.  Dbase  FV  has  al¬ 
ready  missed  a  July  ship  date. 


and  further  delays  could  hurt  its 
relationship  with  upgrade- 
hungry  users  and  a  skeptical 
Wall  Street. 

One  database  expert  claimed 
that  Dbase  FV  is  being  slowed  be¬ 
cause  Ashton-Tate  developers 
will  not  leave  well  enough  alone. 
Ashton-Tate  seems  to  be  spend¬ 
ing  too  much  time  on  the  finer 
points  of  implementing  features 
such  as  interactive  editing  and 
browsing  of  files,  said  David  Kal¬ 
man,  editor-in-chief  of  Data 
Based  Adviser,  a  database  mag¬ 
azine  in  San  Diego. 

Test  and  test  again 

“Every  time  they  decide  to  do 
something  new,  they  extend  the 
testing  cycle  and  as  a  result,  they 
extend  the  shipping  date,”  Kal¬ 
man  said.  Kalman,  who  put 
Dbase  FV  beta  code  through  a 
regimen  of  tests,  noted  that  a  de¬ 
layed  ship  date  is  less  troubling 
than  releasing  a  problematic  ap¬ 
plication. 

Adam  Green,  a  Dbase  author 
and  lecturer,  said  Ashton-Tate 
will  have  to  ship  some  form  of 
Dbase  FV  by  the  end  of  next 
month  to  get  the  product  in  cus¬ 
tomers’  hands  after  two  years 
without  a  Dbase  upgrade. 

“Whether  it’s  prerelease  beta 
ware  of  a  strong  functional  ver¬ 
sion,  they’re  going  to  release 
something,”  Green  said. 
“They’ve  put  a  lot  of  pressure  on 
themselves  to  get  it  out  the 
door.” 

Green  said  he  is  using  beta 
Version  2.13  because  later  re¬ 
leases  are  missing  important 
pieces,  such  as  memo  fields  and 
user-defined  functions,  because 
of  memory  restraints.  Green 
said  that  although  his  students 
like  the  new  features  of  Dbase 
FV,  they  are  disappointed  with 
its  speed  and  performance. 


Apple-DEC 
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to  address  user  complaints  about 
incompatible  implementations, 
superficial  access  and  less-than- 
smooth  connectivity.  Users  have 
been  asking  Apple  to  take  the 
lead  in  these  areas. 

Optimistic  autlaak 

Although  the  DEC/Apple  alli¬ 
ance  has  been  greeted  skeptical¬ 
ly  by  the  industry,  Roy  Davis,  an 
operations  manager  at  Hughes 
Aircraft  Co.,  in  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  said  he  is  optimistic.  “I 
think  it’s  very  important  to  a 
company  like  ours  that  Apple 
and  DEC  cooperate  and  provide 
the  basic  infrastructure  in  a  use¬ 
ful  way.  The  sooner  they  get  it 
together,  the  better  for  the  in¬ 
dustry,”  Davis  said. 


Davis’  installation  includes 
about  7,000  Macintoshes  and 
hundreds  of  VAXs. 

Davis  said  he  is  particularly 
interested  in  the  ability  to  move 
graphics  and  text  between  sys¬ 
tems  as  well  as  being  able  to 
manage  all  his  Appletalk  net¬ 
works  from  one  centrally  located 
VAX. 

In  the  announcement  this 
week,  analysts  said  the  compa¬ 
nies  will  present  the  following: 

•  Appletalk  for  VMS,  which  will 
provide  Mac  programmers  with 
a  Mac  interface  to  VAX  commu¬ 
nications  without  having  to  learn 
DEC  system  peculiarities.  Com¬ 
panies  using  the  Macintosh  as  a 
VAX  front  end  have  previously 
had  to  develop  their  own  pro¬ 
grams  to  facilitate  that  configu¬ 
ration. 

•  Specifications  that  will  allow 
Appletalk  File  Protocol  (AFP)- 


based  applications  to  utilize  a 
VAX  system  as  a  networic  serv¬ 
er. 

“This  implementation  of  AFP 
Server  on  a  VAX  VMS  system 
allows  the  user  to  make  use  of 
larger  VAX  disk  resources,”  the 
vendors  claimed  in  a  program 
summary  distributed  to  analysts. 
They  also  said  the  AFP  Server 
will  support  VMS  security  mech¬ 
anisms  and  provide  a  growth 
path  from  a  Mac-based  server  to 
a  VMS-based  server. 

•  VT  terminal  (Models  100-300) 
emulation,  which  wiU  give  Apple¬ 
talk-based  Macintoshes  access 
to  VAX-based  terminal  services 
and  the  ability  to  use  DEC  Wm- 
dows,  the  mini-maker’s  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  X  Windows 
graphical  environment. 

This  would  support  simulta¬ 
neous  access  to  several  VAX- 
based  applications  from  one 


Macintosh  station. 

•  Distributed  database  access 
via  an  internally  developed  DEC 
SQL  service  and  a  Network  In¬ 
novations  Corp.  CL/ 1 -based 
SQL  product  from  Apple.  The 
CL/1  Connectivity  Language 
Description  will  be  released  to¬ 
day.  These  products  will  provide 
Mac  users  with  access  to  distrib¬ 
uted  network  applications  such 
as  queries  to  data  stored  on 
VAX-based  databases. 

“These  two  companies  are 
taking  the  same  layered  ap¬ 
proach  that  IBM  is  taking  with 
SQL  —  a  database  manager  un¬ 
der  OS/2,  SQL  Distributed  Ser¬ 
vices  under  [IBM’s  Application 
System/400]  and  9370  and  DB2 
on  the  mainframe,”  another  ana¬ 
lyst  said, 

•  Enhancements  to  DEC’s  Dis¬ 
tributed  Document  Interchange 
Format  will  support  document 


interchange  between  Appletalk 
and  Decnet. 

Apple  will  provide  file  ex¬ 
change  translators  to  key  Mac 
file  formats,  and  DEC  will  pro¬ 
vide  VAX-based  conversion 
tools  for  VAX  document  for¬ 
mats. 

•  A  gateway  between  Appletalk 
and  Decnet,  supporting  the  first 
four  layers  of  the  Open  Systems 
Interconnect  model.  DEC  will 
develop  the  actual  gateway,  pro¬ 
viding  protocol  specifications, 
while  Apple  will  develop  the  ac¬ 
cess  routines  and  publish  a  Mac 
API  so  that  development  work 
can  be  done  under  the  Mac  inter¬ 
face. 

Also,  Apple  and  DEC  have 
committed  to  providing  network 
management  that  would  enable 
systems  administrators  on  both 
networks  to  look  into  each  envi¬ 
ronment  and  isolate  faults. 
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3861  shipments  stalled 

Sun  clouded  by  DRAM  chip  shortage 


BY  JULIE  PITTA 

CW  STAFF 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  Calif.  — 
More  than  three  months  after  its 
introduction,  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems,  Inc.’s  workstation  tar¬ 
geted  at  bridging  the  MS-DOS 
and  Unix  worlds  has  yet  to  ship 


OU  HAVE  TO 
think  of  this 
product  as  a 
workstation  rather 
than  a  PC.” 

BRAD  SMITH 
DATAQUEST 


in  volume  to  end  users. 

The  3861,  which  can  run  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.  MS-DOS  sessions 
under  Unix  by  using  a  Phoenix 
Technologies  Ltd.  software  co¬ 
processor,  has  been  hampered 
by  a  shortage  of  components. 
The  scarcity  of  dynamic  random- 


access  memory  chips  has  slowed 
shipments,  according  to  sources 
close  to  the  company. 

Most  shipments  of  3861 
workstations  have  gone  to 
OEMs  and  third-party  software 
developers,  few  of  which  are 
from  the  MS-DOS  world.  Sun  of¬ 
ficials  said  they  are  working  to 
get  the  system  to  end  users  for 
beta  testing. 

The  3861  represents  the  first 
time  Sun  has  introduced  an  Intel 
Corp.-based  system  and  its  first 
workstation  able  to  run  MS- 
DOS.  Sun  officials  said  they  hope 
the  system  will  allow  the  compa¬ 
ny  to  branch  out  from  technical 
environments,  which  have  been 
the  basis  for  its  success  in  com¬ 
mercial  markets  that  have  tradi¬ 
tionally  standardized  on  DOS. 

One  user  who  has  managed  to 
obtain  10  3861  workstations  said 
he  is  pleased  with  the  systems’ 
performance  during  testing. 
“They’re  very  fast,’’  said  Leo 
Hoarty,  vice-president  of  capital 
market  systems  at  Paine  Web¬ 
ber,  Inc.  “They  run  DOS,  as  well 
as  Unix,  very  nicely.’’ 


Hoarty  said  he  hopes  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  network  of  3861  worksta¬ 
tions  —  using  Sun’s  Motorola, 
Inc.-based  system  as  a  file  server 
—  for  traders. 

“Sun  is  not  all  roses,’’  Hoarty 


said.  “They  are  seriously  lacking 
in  window  tool  kits.’’ 

Brad  Smith,  an  industry  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Dataquest,  Inc.,  said  the 
3861  will  find  a  niche  with  work¬ 
station  users  who  now  jump  be¬ 


tween  Unix  and  DOS  systems. 
“You  have  to  think  of  this  prod¬ 
uct  as  a  workstation  rather  than 
a  PC,’’  he  said.  “There’s  hardly  a 
workstation  user  that  doesn’t 
use  both  DOS  and  Unix.’’ 


Basking  in  that  billion-dollar  glow 


un  topped  the  $1  biUion  annual  revenue 
mark  as  its  explosive  growth  continued 
in  fiscal  1988. 

The  celebration  at  the  Silicon  Valley 
workstation  vendor  stands  in  stark  con¬ 
trast  to  the  grim  mood  at  its  East  Coast  compet¬ 
itor,  Apollo  Computer,  Inc.  One  month  ago, 
Apollo  announced  that  it  anticipates  a  loss  of  be¬ 
tween  $5  miUion  and  $8  million  for  its  fiscal 
quarter  ended  July  2.  Apollo’s  stock  plunged, 
the  firm  was  hit  with  a  class-action  lawsuit,  and 
its  president  and  chief  operating  officer,  Roland 
D.  Pampel,  resigned. 

Sun  overcame  a  much-publicized  shortage  of 
memory  components  to  become  a  billion-dollar 
baby.  Analysts  had  feared  that  the  company 
would  be  unable  to  ship  workstations  because  of 
the  scarcity  of  dynamic  random-access  memory 
(DRAM)  parts. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  Sun  posted 
net  income  of  $66.4  milUon,  or  $1.79  per  share, 
on  revenue  of  $1.05  billion.  In  comparison,  the 
company  reported  net  income  of  $36.3  million. 


or  $1.11  per  share,  on  revenue  of  $537.5  mil¬ 
lion  for  fiscal  1987. 

Sun’s  results  in  fiscal  ’88  represent  a  96%  in¬ 
crease  in  revenue  and  an  83%  increase  in  profits 
over  the  prior  year. 

Despite  these  stellar  results.  Sun  officials 
said  they  felt  the  impact  of  the  DRAM  shortage. 
“We  probably  could  have  done  $100  miUion 
more  in  fiscal  ’88  if  we  could  have  gotten  all  the 
DRAM  parts  we  needed,”  said  Austin  Meyer, 
the  firm’s  director  of  investor  relations. 

Sun  officials  warned  that  growth  will  slow 
when  compared  with  the  levels  achieved  during 
the  record-breaking  fourth  quarter.  Revenue 
levels  increased  by  $100  miUion  from  the  third 
to  fourth  quarters  of  fiscal  1988  as  Sun  made  a 
“concerted  effort”  to  reduce  an  “unusuaUy 
large”  backlog,  officials  added.  Despite  this  ef¬ 
fort  to  push  more  workstations  out  the  door. 
Sun’s  backlog  during  the  fourth  quarter  was 
about  $224  miUion,  the  highest  for  any  quarter 
in  its  history. 

JULIE  PITTA 


Micro  Channel 
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Channel  compatible,  has  now 
said  it  may  hold  off  deUvery  of 
that  product  untU  next  year. 

“We  have  been  experiencing 
little  to  no  demand  for  the  Micro 
Channel,”  DeU  spokesman  John 
EUett  said.  He  added  that  de¬ 


mand  for  AT-style  computers  is 
stUl  very  strong. 

Tandy  Corp.  has  made  the 
Micro  Channel  plunge  and  is  cur¬ 
rently  shipping  its  Tandy  5000 
MC  in  smaU  quantities,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ed  Juge,  director  of  mar¬ 
ket  planning.  “There  is  some  de¬ 
mand”  for  the  compatible,  Juge 
said,  but  nothing  like  that  for 
AT-style  bus  products.  Most  of 


the  5000  MC  sales  are  going  to 
companies  that  believe  they  wiU 
need  it  within  the  next  two  years 
and  to  Tandy  competitors,  Juge 
said. 

Non-MCA  dominates 

Framingham,  Mass.,  market  re¬ 
search  firm  International  Data 
Corp.  (IDC)  has  predicted  that 

1.4  miUion  MCA-based  PS/2s 
wiU  ship  this  year  but  that  ven¬ 
dors  of  PC  compatibles  wiU  ship 

5.5  miUion  non-MCA  units. 

For  Dennis  YeUina,  a  systems 
analyst  at  Colgate  Palmolive  Co. 
in  JeffersonvUle,  Ind.,  the  Micro 
Channel  is  not  a  priority.  The 
company  is  stUl  buying  predomi¬ 
nantly  AT-class  machines. 

Greg  CUne,  a  senior  analyst  at 
The  Yankee  Group  in  Boston, 
said  that  for  most  users,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  Micro  Channel 
are  simply  not  clear-cut  yet. 

At  the  Providence  Journal  Co. 
in  Providence,  R.L,  systems  en¬ 
gineer  Peter  Scheidler  said  his 
company’s  stance  is  typicaUy  to 


stick  with  IBM  and  that  it  is  buy¬ 
ing  mostly  PS/2s. 

“The  joy  of  buying  IBM  is 
that  the  stuff  is  well  put  togeth¬ 
er,”  he  said,  “but  you’re  buying 
in  to  the  future  of  the  Micro 
Channel,  which  may  or  may  not 
have  a  future.” 

Robert  Metz,  a  senior  techni¬ 
cal  analyst  at  Whirlpool  Corp.  in 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  said  that 
whUe  his  firm  is  buying  some 
PS/2s,  “we  always  caution  that 
this  is  not  a  compatible  ma¬ 
chine.”  The  company  also  buys 
AT-class  machines  from  Zenith 
Data  Systems. 

Surprisingly,  in  Europe, 
where  IBM  is  not  as  dominant  a 
force  as  in  the  U.S.,  the  PS/2s 
are  doing  quite  weU. 

According  to  preliminary  es- 


CORRECTIONS 

National  Advanced  Systems’ 
planned  Unix  operating  system 
[CW,  July  11]  is  expected  to  be 
available  in  the  faU  of  1989. 

The  June  6  Spotlight  chart  on 
CASE  products  should  have 
identified  Inspector  from  Lan¬ 
guage  Technology,  Inc.  as  an 
IBM  mainframe  product  that 
uses  McCabe’s  Metrics  and  ad¬ 
dresses  the  maintenance  phase 
of  the  software  life  cycle  for  Co- 
bol  68,  Cobol  74,  Cobol  II  and 
IBM’s  IMS  code  through  the 
production  of  annotated  Usting 
and  portfoho  scatter  graphs. 

In  “IBM  claims  Netview  no  CPU 
hog”  [CW,  July  18],  it  took  a  host 
running  Netview  Release  2  ap¬ 
proximately  2,000  CPU  seconds 


timates  from  IDC  Europa  Ltd.  in 
London,  IBM  increased  its  total 
personal  computer  sales  in  Eu¬ 
rope  last  year  by  38%  to 
566,000  units.  Of  those,  half 
were  PS/2s;  half  of  those  were 
non-MCA-based  Model  30s. 

For  1988,  according  to  IDC 
Europa,  the  Model  30  continues 
to  sell  well  in  Europe,  but  Model 
50  sales  have  slipped. 

“In  large  accounts  in  most 
countries,  the  PS/2  will  be 
bought  as  an  extension  of  exist¬ 
ing  computerization  plans,”  said 
Gordon  Curran,  senior  consul¬ 
tant  at  InteUigent  Electronics 
SA,  a  Dataquest,  Inc.  affihate  in 
Paris. 

Amiel  Kornel,  Paris  bureau 
chief  of  the  IDG  News  Serivce, 
contributed  to  this  report. 


to  process  30,000  logical  unit 
sessions:  1,600  seconds  to  pro¬ 
cess  logon  sessions  and  4,300 
seconds  to  process  session 
awareness  data. 

In  an  article  titled  “Counting  the 
ways  CASE  helps,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  June  6  Spothght 
section,  Hercules,  Inc.  in  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  was  incorrectly 
identified  as  Hercules  Computer 
Technology,  Inc. 

Unisys  is  one  of  the  seven  found¬ 
ing  members  of  the  OSI/ 
Network  Management  Forum 
[CW,Aug.  1]. 

In  a  June  20  Spotlight  chart,  the 
price  for  Information  Technol¬ 
ogies,  Inc.’s  Linkup  3270  Coax 
10-Net  Gatestation  should  have 
read  $1,395. 


Close  but  no  cigar 

Micro  Channel  Architecture  machines  are  expected  to  remain  a 
small  portion  of  total  IBM  and  compatible  micros  shipped 

MimONS  OF  UNITS  SHIPPED 
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Third-generation  languages 


One  of  the  more  graphic 
characteristics  about 
the  use  of  computer 
technology  is  the  wide¬ 
ly  varying  use  of  lan¬ 
guages  relative  to  size  and  brand 
of  hardware  platform,  according 
to  figures  compiled  by  Computer 
Intelligence. 

In  many  cases,  the  predomi¬ 
nating  language  on  a  certain 
class  of  machines  reflects  the 
community  in  which  a  line  of  ma¬ 
chines  first  became  well  estab¬ 
lished.  For  instance,  Cobol  pre¬ 
dominates  at  81%  of  IBM 
mainframe  sites,  reflecting  its 
usefulness  as  a  general-purpose 
business  language  and  the  main¬ 
frame’s  dominance  as  a  general- 
purpose  business  processor. 

In  contrast,  Cobol  is  used  at 
only  14%  of  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  VAX  sites.  The  VAX  and 
its  predecessor,  the  PDF  series, 
got  their  start  in  the  scientific 
and  engineering  community,  in 
which  the  language  of  choice  has 
always  been  Fortran. 

In  a  similar  vein,  IBM’s  mid¬ 
range  machines  have  always 
been  popular  with  the  small- 
business  community  and  fre¬ 
quently  function  as  the  central 
processor  for  a  quasi-indepen¬ 
dent  unit  of  a  larger  corporation. 
With  limited  MIS  staffs,  these 
organizations  overwhelmingly 
prefer  the  easy-to-leam  RPG-II 
and  III  languages,  according  to 
Computer  Intelligence. 

As  a  result,  RPG-II  and  III  are 
the  primary  languages  at  92%  of 
IBM  System/34, 36  and  38  sites. 
These  machines  show  the  nar¬ 
rowest  range  of  language  use. 
Cobol,  which  might  be  used  for 
more  complicated  business  ap¬ 
plications  at  these  sites,  is  the 
runner-up,  being  the  primary 
language  at  only  7%  of  the  sites. 

The  VAX  shows  the  widest 
range  of  language  use.  The  C 
language,  for  example,  is  little 
used  on  the  mainframe.  IBM 
does  not  offer  a  C  compiler  yet 
for  the  mainframe,  although 
third-party  suppliers  do.  But  C 
trails  behind  Fortran  and  Cobol 
on  the  VAX,  predominating  at 
13%  of  the  sites. 

dec’s  proprietary  language, 
Dibol,  a  Cobol  look-alike,  has  en¬ 
joyed  slender  success  on  VAXs, 
similar  to  IBM’s  proprietary  lan¬ 
guage,  PL/I.  Dibol  is  the  primary 
language  at  only  3%  of  VAX 
sites,  and  PL/I  is  used  at  5%  of 
mainframe  sites.  These  differ¬ 
ences  could  be  further  enhanced 
when  considering  personal  com¬ 
puter  languages.  Basic,  C  and 
Pascal  would  play  larger  roles  on 
that  platform  than  on  other  ma¬ 
chines. 

CHARLES BABCOCK 


Cobol  still  king  at  mainframe  sites 
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Fortran  remains  VAX  favorite 


PRIMARY  LANGUAGE  USED, 
PERCENT  OF  SITES 


Dibol 


RPG’s  hold  on  IBM  mid-range  undaunted 


INSIDE  LINES 


It  works  great,  mostly.  Like  most  major  operating  sys¬ 
tem  upgrades,  IBM’s  PC-DOS  4.0  has  compatibility  prob¬ 
lems  with  some  programs.  IBM  says  the  vast  majority  of 
programs  run  well  but  that  “a  limited  number”  are  current¬ 
ly  incompatible.  The  company  says  it  is  working  with  ven¬ 
dors  of  those  products  to  correct  the  situation  as  quickly  as  -  ■ 
possible. 

Give  us  your  discards,  but  keep  the  Micro  Channel.  *  : 
Compaq  recruiters  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  " 
last  week  to  seek  out  professional  types  to  fill  engineering, 
marketing,  sales  and  manufacturing  positions.  A  spokes¬ 
woman  said  that  at  a  similar  event  in  Dallas  in  June,  the  re- 
cnuters  talked  to  more  than  1,200  people;  Compaq  was. 
hoping  for  a  similar  turnout  in  Boca  Raton.  Compaq’s  selec¬ 
tion  of  Boca  wasn’t  entirely  because  of  the  panoramic  ocean 
views:  IBM  recently  announced  it  will  be  closing  its  Boca 
Raton  manufacturing  facility  and  eliminating  some  1,600  ^ 

jobs  there.  ; 

Throw  out  those  mainframe  applications.  IBM  has 
neglected  to  provide  the  first  version  of  its  Communications 
Manager  for  OS/2  Extended  Edition  with  support  for  High- 
Level  Language  Application  Programming  Interface, 
“which  is  the  only  industry  standard  for  accessing  existing 
370  applications  via  the  3270  data  stream,”  says  Fred  Bar¬ 
rett,  president  of  F.  J.  Barrett  and  Associates.  This  has  an¬ 
gered  the  many  terminal  emulation  vendors  and  customers 
who  have  based  their  micro-to-mainframe  links  on  the  pro¬ 
tocol. 

Monitoring  the  Decstream.  DEC  is  everywhere  these 
days,  doing  its  level  best  to  branch  out.  There  is  some  spec¬ 
ulation  that  the  firm  wiU  emulate  its  Apple  love-in  down  in 
Texas  with  Compaq;  several  months  ago,  DEC  aimoimced 
an  agreement  to  support  Compaq  equipment.  Also,  DEC  is 
reportedly  seriously  mulling  over  an  investment  in  Digital 
Communications  Associates  in  hopes  of  providing  custom¬ 
ers  with  better  IBM  host  connectivity.  And  the  rumored 
buy-out  of  Mips  Computer  Systems  persists,  with  talk  that  a 
deal  is  just  about  done. 

Down  on  the  fat  farm.  Lotus  continues  to  steam  the 
pounds  off  1-2-3  Release  3.0  to  squeeze  it  into  the  cramped 
confines  of  DOS.  But  sources  say  it  is  still  fat,  taking  up 
some  3M  bytes  of  RAM  under  OS/2.  The  product  is  not  yet 
small  enough  for  MS-DOS,  but  that  will  change  when  Lotus 
implements  an  overlay  scheme  —  putting  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  used  functions  into  the  main  component  and  leaving 
the  rest  to  overlays.  Despite  rumors  that  Lotus  will  release 
an  OS/2  version  first  and  then  move  to  DOS  when  the  size  is 
right,  the  overlays  should  do  the  trick  —  and,  our  source 
says,  let  both  OS/2  and  DOS  iterations  ship  by  year’s  end. 

Transaction  reaction.  The  five-vendor  “critical  mass” 
that  Omri  Serlin,  president  of  Los  Altos,  Calif.-based  con¬ 
sulting  firm  Itom  International,  said  in  mid-July  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  launch  a  vendor-neutral,  independent  asssociation 
to  standardize  and  apply  the  Debit/Credit  transaction 
benchmark  has  been  met.  The  Transaction  Processing  Per¬ 
formance  Council,  which  boasts  eight  charter  members  — 
including  DEC  and  Tandem  —  and  has  other  companies  al¬ 
ready  voicing  interest,  will  be  formally  announced  this 
week.  Its  purpose:  to  monitor  the  often-claimed  (and  always 
questioned)  measure  of  on-line  transaction  processing  per¬ 
formance. 

It  muld  be  easy  to  read  much  into  the  quiet  price  hikes  for 
3090  service  and  upgrades,  which  were  not  released  to  me¬ 
dia  and  analysts  and  were  followed  two  days  later  by  an 
announcement  of  price  hikes  specifically  excluding  3090s. 

We  were  handed  a  simpler  explanation:  Different  groups 
at  IBM  prepare  the  official  announcements,  known  as 
“ivories,  ”  and  in  this  case  the  group  responsible  for  prod¬ 
uct  ivories  was  asked  by  IBM  public  relations  to  provide 
them  for  the  general  announcement,  while  the  group  re¬ 
sponsible  for  pricing  ivories  was  unintentionally  over¬ 
looked.  If  you  know  better,  contact  the  hot  line  at  800-343- 
6474  or  508-879-0700  and  point  News  Editor  Pete  Bartolik 
in  the  right  direction. 
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24-wire  print  quality.  9-wire  price. 


Ho.  Hum. 

Yawn.  That’s 
how  people 
react  when  your  writing  fails  to  keep  them 
glued  to  the  page.  But  you’ll  get  readers’  atten¬ 
tion  and  keep  it,  when  you  write  with  appeal¬ 
ing,  fully-developed  characters.  Like  the  ones 
created  by  our  Pin  writer®  P2200  printer. 

The  P2200’s  24-wire  print  head  produces 
crisp,  fully-formed  characters  for  a  9-wire 
price.  Which  means  you  get  print  quality  that 
people  will  stop  and  read.  At  a  price  that 
won’t  stop  you. 

Of  course,  stand-out  print  quality  is  just 
one  reason  the  P2200  is  so  outstanding. 

It  sprints  through  55  letter  quality  CPS 


or  170  in  draft 
mode.  Dresses 
up  memos,  let¬ 
ters,  etc. ,  with  up  to  128  type  variations.  And, 
like  all  our  Pin  writers,  it  works  with  more  soft¬ 
ware  packages  than  any  other  24-wire  printer. 

For  more  information  about  the  entire 
Pinwriter  Family,  call  1-800-343-4418.  And  dis¬ 
cover  what  a  little  character  development  can  do 
for  your  writing. 

NEC  PRINTERS.THEYONLY  STOP 
WHEN  YOU  WANTTHEM  TO. 


Computers  and  Communications 


NEC  Information  Systems,  Dept.  1610, 1414  Massachusetts  Ave. ,  Boxborough,  MA  01719. 


OUR  FINANCIAL  SOFTWARE  GIVES  ESPN  AAAXIAAUM  FLEXIBIUTV 


Nobody  brings  sports  to  viewers  like  ESPN? Twenty-four  hours  a  day  seven  days  a  week,  in  43  million 
households,  they  telecast  everything  from  NFL  games  to  gymnastics  to  the  America's  Cup.  Many  of 
these  televised  events  change  hourly;  every  one  involves  a  number  of  different  vendors;  and  each 
one  requires  an  accounting  system  that  has  the  flexibility  to  keep  track  of,  and  grow  with,  continually 
diverse  and  changing  financial  situations. 

ESPN  found  just  the  financial  software  solution  it  needed:  General  Ledgei;  Accounts  Payable,  and 
Accounts  Receivable  from  Management  Science  America,  Inc. 

"Now  we  can  manage  every  sporting  event's  profitability,"  says  Steve  Myers,  Managei;  Financial  and 
Administrative  Systems  at  ESPN.  "We  now  can  better  control  our  cash  flow  and  quickly  track  payables 
and  receivables  by  event" 

"Before,  we  had  little  control  over  our  systems.  We  couldn't  be  creative,"  adds  Anthony  Tamburo, 
Director  of  MIS  at  ESPN.  "But  with  the  financial  software  from  MSA,  now  we  have  more  flexibility  and 
we  control  our  destiny  MSA  has,  truly  everything  we  want!' 

MSA  financial  software  is  providing  much  greater  flexibility  for  the  accounting  people  at  ESPN.  If 
you'd  like  to  know  what  it  can  do  for  your  company  please  contact  Robert  Carpenter  in  Atlanta  at 
(404)  239-2000. 
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